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EDITORIAL FREFA(JE 


The writers of this series of volumes ou th(* variant 
forms of religious life in India are governed in their 
work by two impelling motives. 

I. They endeavour to work in tlie sincere and sym- 
pathetic spirit of science. They desire to understand 
the perplexingly involved developments of thought and 
life in India and dispassionately to estimate their value. 
They recognize the futility of anj' such attempt to 
understand and evaluate, unless it is grounded in a 
thorough historical studj' of the phenomena investigated. 
In recognizing this fact they do no more than share 
what is common ground among all modern students of 
religion of any repute. Hut thej- also believe that it is 
necessary to set the practical side of each system in 
living relation to the beliefs and the literature, and that, 
in this regard, the close and direct contact which they 
have each had with Indian religious life ought to prove 
a source of valuable light. For, until a clear under- 
standing has been gained of the practical influence 
exerted b3" the habits of worship, by the practice of the 
ascetic, devotional, or occult discipline, by the social 
organization and by the family system, the real impact 
of the faith upon the life of the individual and the 
community cannot be estimated : and, without the ad- 
vantage of extended {jersonal intercourse, a trustworthy 
account of the religious exper ience of a community can 
scarcely be achieved by even the most careful student. 

II. They seek to set each form of Indian religion 
by the side of tlhristianity in such a way that the 
relationship may stand out clear. Jesus Christ has 
become to them the light of all their .seeing, and they 
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believe Hiiii destined to be the ligiit of the world, They 
are persuaded that sooner or lab'r the a^^e-lonu quest 
of the Indian spirit for relif^ious truth and power will 
find in Him at once its fioal and a new starting point, 
and they "ill be content if the preparafion of this series 
contributes in the smallest decree to hasten thi> con- 
summation. • If then' be readers to whom this motive 
is unwelcome, thx'y may be reminded iliat no man ap- 
proaches the study of a relii^ion witliout relieious con- 
vh'tions, either jmsitive or negative : for both reader 
and writer, therefore, it is betti'r tliat these sliould be 
explicitly stated at the outset. Moreover, even a complete 
lack of sympathy with the* motive here acknowledged 
need not diminish a reader’s interest in following an 
honest and (;arcful attempt to bring the religions ot 
India into comparison with the religion which to-day is 
their onlj' possible rival,- and to which th(*y largely owe 
their present noticeable and sigiiificaiit revival. 

It is ])Ossible that Tf>,.'ionie mipdi* there may sc'em 
to be a measure of iimogijiatabiliiy between these twf> 
motives. The writers? «kio'\^ever. feel otherwise. For 
them the secoiul motive reinf^'<-cs the first: for the\ 
have found that he who would lead others into a new 
faith must first of all understand the faith ih;it istheiiv 
already — understand it, moreover, sympatlu'tically, witii 
a mind ({uick to nott' not its weaknesses alone but that 
in it which has enabled it to survivt* and has given it 
its power over the hearts of tliose who profess it. 

The duty of the Editors of the serio- is limited to 
seeing that the volumes are in general harmony with 
the principles here described. Each writci alone 
responsible for the opinions e.xpressed in his volume, 
whether in regard to Indian religions or to Fhristianitv 
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FOREWORD 


Two things have attracted the author to the study of 
the Rigveda; first, the living interest wliich has lured 
him on ever since he began the study of Vedic in 1889 
with Prof. Weber of Berlin, after previously reading 
Sanskrit with Prof. Macdoxell of Oxford; and secondly, 
the fact that he has had the ail vantage of living nearly 
thirty years in the Punjab, the very habitat of the Vedic 
Indians. 

The religion of the Rigveda in the form in which it 
was professed and practised is, of course, dead, and yet, 
in a sense, it still live.s. As the Old Testament has ful- 
filled itself in three monotheisms, Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam, so the Rigveda has fulfilled itself in the 
popular polytheism, the philosophic pantheism and the 
occasional monotheism of India. If it is impossible to 
understand present-day Hinduism without a knowledge 
of the Rigveda, the rev'erse is also true that it is im- 
possible to understand the Rigveda without a knowledge 
of modern Hinduism; for Acry many of the doctrines 
and rites of Hinduism jioint back to the Rigveda as 
their fountain-head and as such are survivals of that 
ancient time. 

While it is true that the Rigvedic gods have passed 
into the twilight, yet the Rigveda itself abides as a 
permanent source of material for the reconstruction of 
the ancient religion. As the New Testament reveals 
the nature of early Chi’istianity, and the Quran that of 
early Islam, so does the Rigveda that of early Vedism. 
Tavo things are necessary as an adequate equipment 
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foi‘ the reeonstru(;tion of Vedic religion — a knowledge 
of the Rig'vedic text and a knowledge of the Rigvedic 
land. The writer ean claim only a moderate acquaintance 
with the text of the Rigneda, in this respect falling 
.short of the linguistic equipment possessed by the great 
Vedic scholars of tin* world. On the other hand, the 
fact of residence in the Punjab for nearly thirty years 
ought to yield some fruit. For a.s Palestine is sometimes 
called ‘the fifth Gospel’, so the Punjab might well be 
called ‘the fifth Veda’. Its fa,ui>a and flora must be 
essentially the same to-ilay as they were 1000 b. o. So 
with the general look of the land -- great rivers thread- 
ing their way through great plains, and to the north 
the snow-capped Himalayas. Dui'ing the lapse of 
0000 years the climatic and jneteoric conditions which 
rule to-day can hardly have changed very much, such 
as the great heat of the pre-monsoon season, the dust 
storms, the monsoon rains, and the feverish time im- 
mediately following the close of the monsoon. 

Then as regards the blood of .\ryan and Dasyu, tin* 
ancient inhabitants of the land, it is found commingled 
in the present-day population of the Punjab. Tin* 
Kashmiri and Punjabi Brahmans represent probably 
the purest Aryan blood: but the whole population, like 
every other race on the face of the earth, is to be 
regarded as more or le.ss a mixture. Thus the Vedic 
antithesis between Aryan an<l Dasyu has been resolved 
into a higher synthesis consisting of the blending of 
the two races. To dwell in living contact, then, with a 
people whose forebears were Aryans or Dasyus or both 
is to occupy a certain vantage ground for the study 
of the earliest literature produced by their ancestors. 

Again, the present-day Punjabi, the dialect of the 
Punjab, is undoubtedly a direct descendant of the earliest 
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Vedic dialect spoken in these parts'. The Punjabf 
vocabulary is large, and it is highly probable that a 
critical examination of it on the part of a competent 
scholar would throw light on some of the obscure words 
of the Rigveda. The Rigvedic age, then, has projected 
down to the present time (of course in blended and 
modified forms) its language, blood and religious con- 
(ieptions. To be for years in living contact with these 
survivals of the past is an advantage which the writer 
has enjoyed for the study of the Rigveda. Whether 
he has made good use of his opportunities or not is for 
the expert reader to judge. 

It was in 1909 that the present writer promised to 
prepare this book for The Religious Quest of India 
Series. He has often been tempted to drop the task 
as he came to realize more fully its magnitude and 
difficulty. It has been due to the steady encouragement 
of Dr. J. N. Farquhar, his colleague on the editorial 
staff, that this work has ever seen the light. An un- 
usually long furlough in the U. S. A. (1919-1920) made 
possible continuous work at Ithaca, New York, where 
the writer enjoyed the use of the Cornell University 
Library. His thanks are due to the Librarian and staff 
for the many courtesies received. His thanks are also 
due to A. 0. WooLNER, Esq., M. a.. Principal of the 
Oriental College. Lahore, for looking over several 
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chapters of the MS. and suggesting many corrections 
and improvements: also to Prof. Macdonell for per- 
mission to quote several of his translations of Rigvedic 
hymns. 

As regards the method of transliteration, it is in 
general that of the JRAS. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE RIGVEDA 


PART A. 

INTRODUCTION 

CHAPTER I. 

THE ANTECEDENTS OF THE RIGVEDIC AGE 
1. Indo-European Period 

a) The Rigveda reflects the life of certain Aryan tribes 
living in the Punjab. We may think of them as occupying 
the fertile territory of the northern Punjab extending from 
the Kabul valley to the Jumna, and also as following the 
banks of the great rivers some distance southward toward 
the sea. The most striking features of their home were 
the mountains on the north and the five (or seven) rivers 
which rising in the mountains flowed downward through 
the land. The aboriginal inhabitants were called Dasyus, 
and the Rigveda is dominated throughout by the antithesis 
between Aryan and Dasyu. The Dasyus of the Punjab 
were connected ethnologically with other aborigines of 
India. But who were the Aryans? Unlike the Hebrews, 
who after their settlement in Palestine retained lively 
traditions of their escape from Egypt and their journey 
through the wilderness, the Aryan tribes of the Punjab, 
although aware of the existence of ancient priests and 
poets, yet betray no slightest consciousness that they had 
not always lived in the Punjab. So far as their testimony 
is concerned, we might think of them as autochthonous. 
But there are reasons for holding that the Aryan tribes 
came into India as strangers from the north-west. For 
we see them pushing their way steadily eastward, and the 
Ganges river, mentioned only once or twice in the RIK, is 
still before them on their horizon. Then, too, their names 
for year undergo a significant shift, which can be explained 
only through change of habitat. When they lived in a 
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colder climate ten years were called ‘ten winters’ {hiina) \ 
in the Punjab, where the cold season was like their former 
autumn (sarad), ten j'ears would be ‘ten autumns’; and 
later on in the ‘middle land’, where the characteristic 
season is the rains (varsdyii), ten years would be called ‘ten 
rainy seasons’. But there is a still more decisive proof. 

b) The greatest linguistic discovery of the nineteenth 
century and perhaps of all time was the discovery of the 
Indo-European family of languages'. This is hardl}’ less 
important in the sphere of philology than the discovery of 
America in the sphere of geography. According t(' 
Brugmann’s classification there are included within the 
Indo-European family the following eight major groups: 
Aryan (including Iranian and Indian), Armenian, Greek, 
Albanian, Italic, Keltic, Teutonic and Balto-Slavic. These 
gi’oups cover pra«tically all the languages of Europe 
except such negligible quantities as Basque, Lapp, Finnish, 
Hungarian, Turkish, etc. They cov(?r also at least three 
out of the many language groujis of Asia, namely, 
Armenian, Iranian, and the Aryan languages of India, 
besides the lately discovered Tocharian, and apparently an 
element in Hittite.- Thus we see that the Vedic Aryans 
are connected linguistically and possibly racially with 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, Russians, Germans and English. 
No longer do they stand battling in the Punjab against 
the Dasyus, as they are represented in the pages of the Rv., 
while themselves unconnected with the rest of mankind. They 
represent the vanguard of the Aryan dispersion Indiaward. 

c) In order to indicate the nature of the linguistic 
evidence on which the unity of the Indo-European (IE.) 
family is based, there is here subjoined a short table of 
cognate words in some of the more important related 
languages : — 

' Bnisrmann. CGir,., Vols l-IV., ls>-S; Schrader, RIA.. IfO! : Feist, K.VHI. 

191 a. 

’ It (t. f . Hittite) seems to contun an injection of i. E. material ” Blmmifield . 
Hittite Langmipe, .lAOS. ,/uac, lajl. 
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Sansknt 

Avc.sliui Grp(jk 

J.atin 

(Jothic 

Lithuanian Ln^Iijih 

1 pitiir 

pitar 

Pater 

fadar 


father 

2 mfiti'ir 

matar nAnji 

mater 


mote 

mother 

3 bhratar 

bhratar 

frater 

brothar 

broterelis 

brother 

4 svasar 

xvauhar soo 

soror 

swistar 

. sesu 

sister 

5 siinJi-s 

hunu-s ly/j' 


sunns 

sunns 

son 

G duhitar 

dugedii 


daiihtar 

dukte 

daughter 

7 snusa 

v’jo': 

nurus 



(daughter-in-law) 

S svasuras xvasurn 

socer 


szesznras (father-in-law) 

G svasriis 

iv.’i'A 

socrus 

swaihro 


(mother-in-law) 

lOpitriv^-as tuiryo -atooj; 

patruus 



(father's brother) 

1 1 naput 

napat 

nepos 


uepotis 

nephew 

12 vini 

Yir‘> 

vir 

wair 

wgxas 

(man) 

13 jam 

jainis -'avv; 


qens 


queen 

14 patis 

paitis -rj-/.r 

pot- 

fatlis 

patis 

(master) 

If) patni 

jiatlmi notvta 



pati 

(mistress; 

1() vispati 

vjs-paiti 



wiesz-pats 

(elari-lord ) 

17 dainpati 

<l.angpaiti osirorr,: 

' dom-iniis 



(liouse-lord) 

IS raj.i 


rex 

reiks 


(king) 

19 vis 

VIS 'j'Mj' 

vicus 

weilis 


(clan) 

20 da mas 


doiiiiis 



tinubier 

21 janaa 

Y-iVoc 

^^enus 



kin 

22 vidluiva 


viilua 

widuwo 


widow 

23 giliis 

gaus 

bos 



COW 

24 liksan 

uxsaiii 


aulisa 


ox 

2 5 asva 

aspa izTzoc 

equus 

aihwa 


( horse) 

26 sva 

spa X'jwv 

canis 

hunds 

szn 

hound 

27 avis 

ol:: 

ovis 


avis 

(sheep) 

28 su-kara 

hu 'j-- 

sus 



SOW 

29 

rop'/.o^ 

porciis 


parszas 

pork 

30 aja 

7.01 



ozys 

(goat) 

31 hariisa 


anser 



goose 

32 viika 

vehrko /.'V/.o' 

lupus 

wulfs 

vilkas 

wolf 

33 iiksa 

arsa apxroc 

ursus 



(bear) 

34 miis 

'J-'K 

mus 



mouse 

35 sardha 



hairda 


lierd 


1 
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Sanskrit 

Avestan 

Greek 

Latin 

Gothic 

lithBauian English 

36 pasu 

pasu 


pecus 

faihu 


fee 

37 yugarn 


Coyov 

jugam 

juk 

3 ungas 

yoke 

38 pur 


roAtt 



pilis 

(city) 

39 dvar 

dvar 

Gopa 

fores 

daur 

durys 

door 

40 naus 



navis 



(ship) 

41 yAva 

yava 

Csa 



javas 

(grain) 

42 


aKz 

sal 

salt 


salt 

43 dru 

dru 

op’j': 


triu 


tree 

44 sarpis 






salve 

45 madhu 

madu 

[xs6v 



medus 

mead 

46 bahu 

bazu 

Krf/:K 




(arm) 

47 dan 


65o’k 

dens 

tunthus 

dantis 

tooth 

48 pad 



pes 

fotus 


foot 

49 janu 


yovo 

genu 

kniu 


knee 

50 urna 


X-^voc 

lana 

wulla 

vilna 

wool 

5 1 ayas 

ayah 


aes 

aiz 


(metal) 

52 dhumas 


6o|iO': 

fumus 


dumas 

(smoke) 

53 an ‘to breathe' 

av5[xoc 

animus 




54 ajras 



ager 

akrs 


acre 

55 dvau 


5*)0 

duo 

twai 


two 

56 trayas 



tres 

threis 

tri 

three 

57 usas 

usah 


aurora 


auszra 

(dawn)* 

58 agni-s 



ignis 


ugnis 

(fire) 

59 irad 


•/ap^ta 

cor 

hairto 

szirdis 

heart 

60 satam 


s-y.aTov 

cent-um 


sziihtas 

hundred 

61 sringa 


y.spa^ 

cornu 



horn 

62 hima 

zayan 

'/s'JXWV 

hiems 


zema ' 

(winter) 

63 deva 

daevu 


deus 


devas 

(god) 

64 Dyai'is 



Jupiter 



(Jupiter) 

65huta (?) 




guth 


god 

66 dhaman 




doms 


doom 

67 agas 


%YJ.z 




(sin) 

68 as 



os 



(mouth) 

69 sala 


y.aXta 

cella 



hall 

* AVords in 

paienthesis in tho 

table aitore 

tiie 

meaning but are not thi 


‘•Tymoloirioal e'iniralents of tho •^tnos after whifh they stand 
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d) This table of cognate words will show at a glance 
how closely related the different branches of the IE. family 
are. These languages must be regarded as only dialectical 
variations of one original IE. speech. To explain the cause 
of some of the variations, mention may be made of the 


consonantal shift 

which 

separates 

the 

Teutonic tongues 

from all 

the other 

members of 

the 

IE. family. The 

following 

series 

of 

consonants 

are 

affected by this 

shift': — 

Labials 


bh 

b 

P 

(f) 


Dentals 


dh 

d 

t 

(th) 


Velars 


gh 

g 

k 

(h) 


Palatals 


gh' 

g' 

k' 

(h') 


The law known as ‘Grimm’s Law’" means that where- 
ever bh or its equivalent is found in any other IE. tongue, 
b will appear in the Teutonic, e. g. Skt. bhratar=Eng. 
brother. As bh shifts to b, so b shifts to p, and p to f. 
The same rule holds good throughout the other series. In 
other words, there is a shifting forward in the Teutonic, 
bh to b, dh to d, gh to g, etc. This shift, by which the 
Teutonic tongues are placed on a different consonantal 
level from that of the other cognate tongues, may be 
compared with a geological fault. Palatalisation takes 
place in Tocharian by which the dental t becomes ch (c), 
as Skt. matar, Toch. macar. It will be seen that ^ Armenian, 
Tocharian and old Irish have suffered greater phonetic 

^ Cf. O. W. Emerson, History of the English Lanyuaye, p. '> ff. 

- .faeob Grimm, 1785-1603. 

’ A short list of Tocharian, Armenian and Old Irish equivalents of Sanskrit 


words is now 

presented for the sake of completeness of statement : 

— 

Sanskrit 

Tocharian 

Armenian 

Old Irish 

Menniny 

pitiir 

pacar (A) 

hair 

athir 

father 

matiir 

macar 

mair 

mathir 

mother 

bhratar 

pracar 

elbair 

bnithir 

brother 

svasar 

sar 

khoir 

siur 

sister 

dnhitar 

ckacar 

dustr 


daughter 

vira 

wir 


fer 

(man) 
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decay than Sanskrit, Avestan, Greek, Latin and Lithuanian. 
The term Indo-European (IE.) indicates that the languages 
of this great family are found in both Europe and Asia. 
A more scientific distinction between eastern and western 
IE. is found in the difference which holds between the Centum- 
group and the Satam-group, which difference apparently 
indicates the existence of dialectical variations within the 
primitive IE. In the Centum the IE. palatals gh', g', k', h' 
appear as stops, while in the Satam they appear as spirates. 
Thus the spirate s (sh) in Skt. Satam* ‘hundred’ appears 
as the stop k in the Greek sy.atov and the Latin centum. 
The languages of the Centum-division are Hellenic, Italic, 
Celtic, Teutonic, the Asiatic Tocharian “ recently discovered 
in Eastern Turkestan, and possibly an IE. element in the 
ancient Hittite of Asia Minor. The Satam-division consists 
of Balto-Slavic, Albanian, Thracian, Phrygian, Armenian 
and Indo-Iranian. Some of these languages are not only 
neighbours geographically, but are also closely allied 
linguistically. Thus the Indian and the Iranian constitute 
one group, the Indo-Iranian. In like manner, although 
to a less extent, Greek is allied to Latin, Latin to Celtic, 
and Teutonic to Balto-Slavic. 

A glance at the table of IE. cognate words ’ will show 
that they all occur in at least two and many of them in 


Sanskrit 

Tocharian 

Armenian 

Old Irish 

Meaning 

sva 

. ku (B) 

6UD 

Cll 

honnd 

riksa 


arj 

arth 

(bear) 

dvar 


durn 

donis 

door 


salyi (B) 

al 

salanu 

salt 

bahu 

pokem (A) 

t>azuk 


(arm) 

dan 


atamn 

det 

tooth 

pud 

pe (A) 

otn 


foot 

urna 


gelmn 

olan 

wool 

as 

as (B) 


a 

mouth 


' p. 4, No. 60. 

- Vid. Sieg and Siegling. Tocharisch die Sprache der Indoskythen, in SKPAW'., 
1908, .NXXIX, and S. Feist, KAHI., pp. 438-431. 

= pp. 3-4. 
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six or seven different IE. tongues. Since there is no 
evidence that these are loan words, we are shut up to the 
conclusion that, in most cases, thej' go back to one pre- 
historic speech, that is to say, the speech of the IE. clans 
before their separation. Words for cow, brother, foot, 
heart, etc. are found in the most widely separated branches 
of the IE. family. Through the study of such words, then, 
we are able to penetrate to the prehistoric stage of IE. 
life and culture. Help is also furnished by prehistoric 
archaeology and the study of comparative IE. institutions 
as seen in the oldest historical sources. 

e) In this way, then, we get the following picture ‘ of 
the stage of culture reached by the IE. clans before their 
separation \ The pastoral and agricultural stage had been 
reached. Animals that had been domesticated were the 
cow, sheep, dog, horse, and, less certainly, goat and swine 
(23-30), also the goose (31). Cattle-rearing was the great 
occupation, and herds of cattle constituted the wealth 
(35-36). There were draught animals such as oxen (24), 
as proved by names for cart and yoke (37). Bears and 
wolves (32-33) are mentioned among wild animals, but not 
camels, lions or tigers. Clothing consisted of the skins of 
wild and domestic animals, and of wool (50), which was 
woven. As regards articles of food, yava (41), ‘barley’, or 
perhaps in general ‘corn’, was grown. Evidently the flesh 
of domestic and wild animals was eaten, since the names 
of the inner organs of the body, such as the heart (59), 
would seem to imply the knowledge gained from slaughtered 
animals. There is no common vocabulary of fishing. 
Hence we may infer that fish were not used originally as 
an article of food. The same thing holds true of milk, 
which apparently, as in China to-day, was not a primitive 
article of IE. diet. Butter, too, (44) was apparently used 

' I am much indebted for the following sketch to O. Schrader, Die Indo- 
Germanen, 1911; Sigmnnd Feist, Kultur, Ambreitimg und Herkwift der Indo- 
Germanen, 1913, and II. Hirt, Die Indo-Germanen, Vols. I-II, 1905-1907. 

* Reference by number will be made to the table of IE. words on pp. 3-4. 
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more as a salve or ointment than for food. In the matter 
of agricultural terminology there is a cleft between eastern 
and western IE., which would seem to indicate that the 
western Aryans put more stress on agriculture and the 
eastern Aryans on the pastoral life. Quite likely physical 
and climatic conditions were at the basis of this difference. 
It may be that the non-existence of a primitive word for 
salt (42) in the Indo-Iranian branch, and its existence in 
all the rest, fits in with this difference, since salt is more 
needed for a vegetable than for an animal diet. The general 
name for tree (43) is common, but there are no special 
names for fruit trees, indicating that tree culture was not 
yet practised. The primitive IE. intoxicant was a honey 
product (45). 

Houses (19, 20) were used, which had doors (39), posts 
and roofs, but were doubtless little better than huts. These 
houses were probably partially underground, to ward off 
the cold of winter. There is no mention of any furniture, 
such as beds, chairs, tables. Mats and skins may have 
been used to sit on. Because of the joint family system, a 
house would naturally expand into a clan-village (19). 
There were also forts (38), or places of refuge in times of 
danger. Many such prehistoric forts have been discovered. 
There is a primitive name for field (54), but no evidence of 
any private property in land. As means of travel, carts * and 
also boats (40) were used. The linguistic evidence, then, 
indicates that the undivided IE. clans were in a condition of 
unstable equilibrium between the nomadic and the settled 
life. There is evidence of some trade in IE. times. The 
numbers 1-10 and 100 (55-56, 60) are primitive. The cow 
was the oldest measure of value (23, 36). Judging from 
later evidence, there were probably customs of hospitality, 
such as the interchange of gifts between host and guest, 
which made it possible for the wandering trader to journey 
in safety. The winter was the northern winter, because of 


^Skt. anas, ‘cart’; cf. Lat. onus, ‘buMen’. 
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the common words for snow and ice (62). Probably, there 
were names for only two seasons, winter and summer, the 
name winter also designating the year. There was the 
common idea of the month as the measurer of time. 

The outlines of the present family system were already 
in existence (1-11), the father being the head (16-17) and the 
son’s wife being adopted into the clan of her husband. It 
was the joint family system, the primitive names (1-11) 
indicating that the family consisted of a man and his wife 
and children, his brothers and their families, his sons and 
their families, besides the old people, grandfather and grand- 
mother. From a comparative study of the customs and 
institutions of the different IE. branches in connection with 
the linguistic evidence, it is clear that the authority of the 
head of the family (16-17) was unlimited. He had the power 
of life and death. Sons were greatly desired as warriors, 
avengers of blood, perfoi-mers of funeral rites, and as means 
for the continuation of the clan. There was, owing to the 
chronic warfare of the time, usually a dearth of men and 
a superfluity of women. Hence girl infants as not needed 
were often exposed. Old people, too, were frequently put out 
of the way especially in time of need. The joint family 
coffer was controlled by the head of the family. Primitive 
IE. marriage was by purchase or capture. The lot of the 
wife was not easy. She was more or less a beast of burden. 
Her mother-in-law ruled her with an iron hand. Separate 
dining of the two sexes was, according to the evidence, 
a primitive custom. There are traces also among the 
Scythians, Thracians, Slavs, Germans and Indo-Aryans of 
‘satl’, the custom of a wife voluntarily accompanying her 
husband in death ' ; also of a distinct prejudice against the 
second marriage of widows (22). The brother was the 
guardian of the honour of his sister, and after the death 
of the father an unmarried sister came under his authority. 
IE. antiquity was dominated by the idea of the necessity of 


Schrader, Indoget-manen, 97. 
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marriage. So indispensable was it considered that, accord- 
ing to the evidence, the unmarried dead were sometimes 
even married ritually to the living, that they might be thus 
provided for in the life to come'. The future comfort of 
the dead husband was the primitive idea of ‘sati’. 

The patriarchal family may have been preceded by the 
so-called ‘matriarchate’, according to which descent was 
reckoned from the mother”. While the change to the 
patriarchal system would diminish the independence of 
women, it would greatly increase the dignity and purity of 
family life. Whether there was a totemistic stage is 
disputed. If totemism, as F. B. Jevons thinks, “led to the 
domestication of plants and animals”, and so was “the 
prime motor of all material progress''”, then it must be 
placed considerably anterior to the prehistoric IE. period, 
which we are studying; for already the pastoral and agri- 
cultural stages had been reached. Monogamy was the 
rule, polygamy the exception. As between different clans, 
probably exogamy was the custom. There is evidence to 
indicate joint land possession on the part of the members 
of a clan. The wife as purchased was the property of her 
lord and master (14). Hence marriage was later called 
the lordship (patiiva) of the husband over the wife. 
Accordingly there was the double standard of morality. 
The single family would usually develop into the ‘large 
family’ and the clan (19, 21). The ‘joint family’ goes 
naturally with agriculture, where much help is needed. 
There is no evidence of slavery in IE. times. A clan was 
united together by the bonds of birth, speech and custom. 
There is no evidence of any formal political union among 
the various IE. tribes, although they would usually act 
together in time of war. The earliest federation (namely 
of the Indo-Iranian tribes) may be inferred from the 

’ Schrader, I'otenhochzeit, 1004. 

* The so-called ‘mutterrcoht’ was clearly found among the pre- Aryan Etruscans, 
Piets, and Iberians. 

^Introduction to the Histoiy of Religion, I89b, p. 113. 
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common name “Arya”. Different clans may have often 
been different in blood, although the same in language 
and custom. There were clan-lords or kings (16, 18). The 
clan-lord was chosen by the clan, the brotherhood acting 
together in the choice of a head. The term ‘Indo-European’ 
is not racial \ but purely linguistic. 

f) It has been truly said that the study of the religion 
of a people is not to be separated from that of its history 
and culture -. Accordingly IE. religion must now be linked 
up with IE. culture as described above. There were two 
lines of development, according to the evidence, the worship 
of ancestors and the worship <5f the ‘Heavenly Ones’ (63) '. 
The worship of ancestors is closely connected with the 
sense of the solidarity of the family. For primitive man 
death involved not annihilation but a state of weakness, a 
kind of shadowy existence. He knew that faintness on the 
part of the living is removed by food. By parity of 
reasoning faintness and weakness on the part of the 
departed must be removed in the same way. Hence the 
custom of feeding the dead. This must be regarded as at 
first of the nature of a pious service, not as worship. It 
is the expression of a family’s affection for a departed 
member, not unmingled also with the fear of a possibly 
troublesome ghost. That such customs were followed by 
the IE. elans before their separation is rendered in the 
highest degree probable by the evidence of prehistoric 
graves as well as of the funeral rites of the Greeks, Romans, 
Indians and Lithuanians. The ceremonies included 
lamentation for the dead, burning (or burial) of the corpse, 
purification after the funeral, the death-feast, and the 
feeding of the dead. There were also gifts to the dead, 

' The clans which spoke primitive Indo-Enropean probably belonged in part 
at least to the so-called ‘Nordic* race. The term “Wiros” might l>e taken as a 
convenient name for the speakers of primitive Indo-European. Cf- (’HI. I. 06 ff. 

- Hamack quoted by Schrader, ERE. II, l.‘>. 

•’Schrader, Aryan Heligion in ERE. IF. 11-57, and Ilirt, Indogermonen. U. 
•I85-522. 
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which were buried or burned with the corpse, gifts of such 
things as, according to the analogy of this life, would be 
useful in the life to come, e. g. food, weapons, furniture, 
clothes, domestic animals, and in some cases servants and 
even wife. After the funeral there was a rigidly appointed 
service of the dead, food and drink being offered on stated 
occasions up to six weeks after the death, during which 
time the spirit of the departed was supposed to hover about. 
The food and drink were displayed, and the dead was 
formally invited to the feast and then as formally dismissed. 
In this way the living were bound to the dead by a long 
chain of death ceremonies. * The inevitable tendency re- 
sulting from such pious service was the apotheosis of the 
dead, they being called by the Greeks “divine uncles” 
(Gsot TcaTjiwoO, by the Romans “divine parents” (Di parentes), 
by the Indians “divine fathers” {divah pitarah), and by the 
White Russians “sacred grandfathers” (svjaty dzjacly). The 
very names which they bear indicate their close relation- 
ship with the living. Such ancestors, who, while living, 
had governed the family and cared for its welfare, would 
after death naturally become tutelary house deities, like 
the Roman Di parentes. The service and worship of 
ancestors was one of the foundations of primitive social 
organization. Relatives were united in ancestor-worship, 
in the right of inheritance, and in the duty of blood-revenge. 
A son was necessary to perform the funeral rites of his 
father. The patriarchal head of a family or clan, while 
alive, was the human father, but on his death became a 
divine father. He was the guardian genius of the clan, 
charged especially with the duty of promoting its fertility. 
Rites connected with ancestral worship involved expert 
guidance, in other words, priestly functions. In all primitive 
societies the head of the family, as the one standing, because 
of age and experience, in closest communication with the 
ancestors, is usually priest, shaman or medicine man. Old 
women as priestesses doubtless shared in similar functions. 
There were no priests in the technical sense, but there 
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may have been families in which propitiatory and magic 
rites were handed down from father to son 

In addition to the awe and reverence felt toward dead 
ancestoi’s there was a keen sense of the potency and mystery- 
of natural phenomena. Here again we have the working of 
analogy. Children and peoples in the childhood stage find 
it natural to ascribe to inanimate objects the same powers 
of will and effort which thej’' themselves are conscious of 
possessing. Accordingly, from a very primitive period, the 
whole of nature was regarded as an aggi’egate of animated 
entities. Each object or phenomenon of nature, such as 
heaven, earth, sun, wind, lightning, etc., could be named, 
isolated from the rest, and made into a special object of awe 
and wonder. Thus to name things was to fixate attention 
upon them, make them objects of reflection and imagination, 
and so proceed in the direction of full personification. In 
this way there was the possibility of as many different special 
objects of awe as there are different phenomena in the world, 
an endless number. Usener in his Gotternamen has assumed 
a stage anterior to that of personal gods, which he calls the 
stage of Sondergottef, ‘special gods’, ‘departmental gods’, 
holding that ‘personal gods’ were developed out of these. 
As proof of his thesis Usener cites the testimony of the 
Roman Indig itamenta, according to which every single fact 
and process of agriculture was under the direction of a 
special god, Ceres presiding over growth, Flora over blos- 
soming, Insitor over sowing, etc., and the testimony of the 
old Prusso-Lithuanian religion, which had a special god for 
every aspect of cattle-raising. But the evidence thus cited is 
chronologically late, long after the conception of personal 
gods had been formed. What can be assumed, however, 
with practical certainty to be prehistoric is, in the words 
of Schrader, “the mere capacity and the tendency to form 
into a divinity every conception in nature or in culture 
which was of significance for primitive man”’. 

* Schrader, ImioijmiianfH, 14*> 

* Secri'tii'i' iUnd. Tacitus Gt'i’n,, mi.:, ( h:ijp. I.\. ' KP.R 11. 
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The two IE. linguistic equations in religion which have 
successfully run the gauntlet of criticism are the following : — 
Skt. Dyaus Pitch- = Gr. Zjo IlaTsp = Lat. Ju-piter ; and 
Skt. devd-s = Lith. clems - Lat. deus. 

The reconstruction of the primitive IE. worship of the 
‘heavenly ones’ finds a sure starting point in this material. 
The deivos' (div ‘to shine’ and die ‘sky’) were the bright 
heavenly ones, such as sun, moon, morning star, lightning, 
wind, dawn, etc. Dyaus-Zeus-Jupiter, the skj', was regarded 
as Father Sky, and his children were the Devas, who 
appear in the sky. Thus Father Sky and his children 
the Devas constituted ‘the real kernel of the primitive 
Aryan religion’-. Such an interpretation of the sky 
represents the beginning at once of IE. myth-making and 
IE. science. The sky, both day and night, remains the 
same in form. Within its capacious limits come and go 
the ‘heavenly ones’, sun, wind, rain, lightning, dawn, etc., 
playing each his respective part in the ordered life of the 
clan of the devas. As clan-lord {vispctti) of the ‘heavenly 
ones’, Zeus-Dydus-Diespiter is supreme. He bends down 
over the earth and fertilizes it with the rain which is his 
seed. From this point of view also he is called ‘father’. 

If the differentia of a ‘personal god’ is the exerting of 
influence outside of his own proper sphere, then it is 
doubtful if the stage of personal gods had then been 
reached. In fire, dawn, lightning, etc. the primitive IE. 
peoples adored the mysterious powers, the divine unimcB, 
which manifested themselves in the phenomena of the sky, 
but possibly not as yet any god who was regarded as a 
person. The IE. period was, accordingly, the period of 
‘special’ or ‘departmental’ gods, whatever else it may have 
been. Whether there had already been formed a motley 
crow'd of special gods, out of which the deivos had been 
separated because of their significance for the life at that 
time, or whether the deivos alone had thus been isolated, 


Assumed jnohistoric form 


■- ERE. II, 33. 
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is a question that we cannot answer. Actually there may 
have been but few special gods recognized, while multitudes 
may have been acknowledged as potentially to be dis- 
covered. We may compare the 33,000,000 Hindu gods, 
very few of whom are actually named. If, on the other 
hand, every nomen is a numen, and everything named 
becomes thereby a ‘special god', then we have already in 
the IE. period multitudes of special gods, potentially, if 
not actually, millions. To illustrate: janus as the name of 
an object means ‘door', but as the name of the mysterious 
potency manifested in the door it means ‘he of the door’. 
So vesta means ‘hearth’ and ‘she of the hearth’; agni ‘fire’ 
and ‘he of the fire u-^as ‘dawn’ and ‘she of the dawn’, etc. 

The Heavenly ones were worshipped by offerings of 
food. There was a close resemblance between the feeding 
of the dead (the divine fathers) and the feeding of the gods. 
Most probably the feeding of the gods arose from the feeding 
of the dead. As the dead needed to be strengthened by 
food, so also did the gods, for example, Agni ‘fire’ through 
oblations of ghee. The fireless offering was the more 
primitive method, according to which food was laid out on 
a sacrificial litter, to which the gods were invited. The 
fire-offering came later. Magic, of course, is of immemoidal 
antiquity. It is more or less interwoven with prayer and 
sacrifice. 

gj What is the significance and value of the religious 
ideas attained by the IE. clans before their dispersion? The 
primitive tendency to regard all nature as animate was the 
first step towards a spiritual interpretation of the universe. 
This reading of the world in terms of human life was the 
beginning of anthropomorphism, every external object as 
well as man being regarded as possessing an anima. It 
was only a question of time for the human figure to be 
added to the human anima present in each phenomenon'. 

’ This tencieiicy toward anthropomorphism is infinitely suggestive, pointing. ;is 
it does, toward the conception of God manifesting Himself as man and of man 
attaining to the image of God 
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The custom of feeding dead ancestors was a recognition 
of life beyond the grave and the worshipping of them as 
‘divine fathers’ was a confession of faith that the departed 
ones had in some sense or other become “partakers of the 
divine nature”*. Thus through pious memorial gifts the 
living were closely bound up with the blessed dead, and the 
memory of the good deeds of the departed was an incentive 
to practise the same virtues. ‘Father Heaven’ and his 
children the ‘Heavenly Ones’ were conceived after the 
analogy of unearthly clan-father and his clan*. The head 
of an earthly clan was at once father and lord. By analogy 
the head of the heavenly clan of the deivos must be the 
same. Thus several religious ideas of fundamental im- 
portance are at least dimly adumbrated through the con- 
ception of Father" Sky and his children the Heavenly Ones, 
namely : God as heavenly, as light, as father and as lord, 
and the conception of the world as ordered. Surely on that 
far-off ‘bank and shoal of time’ the Eternal God had not 
left Himself without witness. Through their own nature as 
men gathered into families and clans, through the external 
world which ever confronted them as an object of curiosity 
and awe, and through their experiences of fatherhood and 
lordship, life and death, God spoke to them, as they were 
able to hear. It all comes home to us very personally, 
since the people to whom we refer were among the ancestors 
not only of the Indian and Persian Aryans, but also of 
most of the peoples of modern Europe and America. 

h) The original home of the IE. peoples is unknown. 
The data bearing upon the problem are linguistic (as found 
on pp. 3-5), ethnological, that is,' the distribution of IE. 
peoples over the earth, and archaeological, the evidence of 
their migrations and settlements. Besides this there is the 
more or less indefinite weight to be ascribed to historical 

' 2 Pete! [ 

* This chives, at lea>l inipli'-itlv, the concept of 

'It is noteworthy that ‘fiuher’. an epithet helonging to ame^tor-worship. is 
tarried nvci and applieti to the 
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precedent, such as the migrations that have taken place 
from Central Asia in historical times, and the settlement by- 
Alexander of Greek colonies in Bactria. The linguistic 
evidence jjoints clearly to a temperate, if not a cold climate. 
The earliest conjecture was Central Asia (‘ast of the Caspian. 
A more westerly situation in Southern Russia on the border 
between Europe and Asia was a later conjecture of se!lolars^ 
The recent discovery of Tocharian in Eastern Turkestan has 
tended somewhat to revive the earlier view ; The extremely 
archaic character of Lithuanian speech suggests that the 
original IE. home 0133^ have been not far from Lithuania h 
The latest ly’pothesis is that of Professor Giles ', who thinks 
that the original habitat or ‘area of characterization’ of the 
IE. clans was in Austria-Hungaiy, the region enclosed by 
the Carpathians, Erzgebirge, Bdhmer Wald, Austrian Alps 
and Balkans. The fact that Central Asia has been historically 
a veritable offinina gentium, or ‘hive <.>f the nations’, whence 
have gone forth Scythians, Huns and Turks, renders possible 
the view that the IE. clans came from the same region, 
Tocharian, a Centum tongue, is far removed from the other 
Centum tongues, which are all found in Western Europe. 
It is possible, then, to hold that Tocharian is a stay-at-home, 
and that the speakers of the other Centum tongues have all 
migrated westward. If there was an earl3' connection between 
the Indo-Euroi)ean and the Ural-Altaic families of languages, 
as Sweet' asserts, then this would suggest some area in 
Russia as the primitive habitat. The archaic character of 
Lithuanian does not help much in settling the question; for 
by parity of reasoning the Punjab might be taken as the 
original IE. home, because the primitive consonants are 


‘ “Somewhere in Asia.” - iIa-\ Muller. 

- Schrader, lUA. S7S; Mejer, <iA. 1~. 41. 

^ Mever, op. cii-, Si)l; Keith, Indo-haniantt iu Hhandurkar, (’V. I'!. 
* Bender^ Princeton LcctureSf No. 8 , on The Onrstion. October 

5 CHI. I. 6.^. 

® Elistory of Langnage. l.oDdon, p. 11*2 ff. 
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best preserved in Sanskrit’. The fact that Alexander brought 
Greeks with him all the way from Macedonia and settled a 
colony of them in Bactria, while he himself and several of 
his Graeco-Bactrian successors invaded India from Bactria 
as a base, and the further fact that IE. peoples — Phrygians, 
Mysians, Bithynians, Hittites (?), Armenians, Persians — 
stretched in almost a continuous line from the Dardanelles 
to Bactria, suggest the possibility that the Aryan advance 
to India may have been through Asia Minor and North 
Persia’. Winckler’s notable discovery in 1906 at Boghaz-koi, 
the old Hittite capital in Asia Minor, of a cuneiform inscrip- 
tion (1400 B. c.) containing the names Indr a, Mitra, Varuna 
and Nasatya, may possibly be interpreted as a landmark of 
the IE. advance eastward’; and, at any rate, it fits in well 
with Hrozny’s^ interpretation of Hittite as an IE. tongue'. 

It might also be assumed that the IE. clans, being 
largely in the pastoral stage, roamed over the great ‘grassy 
plain’” of Central Europe and Asia, extending perhaps 
from the Danube and the plains of North Germany through 
Southern Russia on into Central Asia’. This would cover 
practically all the territory embraced by the previous 
hypotheses. The pressure of enemies round about would 
doubtless be even more effective than a circle of mountains 
to hold a primitive tribe together and give it a unified 
development. Thus something may be said for each of 
the above-mentioned hypotheses as to the original home of 
the IE. people. The whole question must be left as a 


‘ Tcelanilie, though the farthest remored from the centre of the Teutonic world, 
is nevertheless the most archaic of the Teutonic group. 

* Hopkins, HR. IVl ; Uiles, CHI. I. 70-72. 

' ( dies, op. cit, 72. 

* Die Sprache dev HettUer, l^eipzig, 1917. 

® Hore probably only an IE- loan element. See p. 2, u. 2. 

*’ Haddon. WP. 

* The valleys of the I'lal and Volga, Don and Dnieper, and also that of the 
Danube, would funiish a suitable habitat for the nndivitled IE. tribes Cf. Meyer, 
(;a. I*. .779. 
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“stimulating and fruitful uncertainty'”. That the problem 
is ‘stimulating’ is shown by the number of scholars, 
especially German, who during the last three decades have 
addressed themselves to its solution. 

i) The date of the dispersion of the IE. tribes is also 
unknown. The onlj' material bearing directly on the 
problem consists of the dates of IE. migrations, settlements 
and inscriptions; e. <j. the appearance of Arj'an-speaking 
bands in connection witli the Cassite invasion of Babylonia 
B. c. 1760", and at tlie same time the earliest reference to 
the Hittites in histor}'"*; the Dorian invasions of Greece, 
B. c. 1500-1100; the Boghaz-kbi inscription, b. c. 1400; the 
date of Zoroaster, b. C. 1000” the founding of Rome, B. c. 
753; and the Celtic invasions of Gaul, Spain and Britain, 
B. c. 800-300. From these figures a later date than b. c. 
2000 can hardly be assumed. The period b. c. 3000-2000, 
with a conventional average of 2500 b. c. may be presented 
as a reasonable conjecture '. The discovery of fire had 
already taken place; the domestication of animals and 
plants and the transition from the stone to the metal age 
were in process. 

j) On the basis, then, of evidence drawn from the words 
common to the IE. tongues, the study of prehistoric graves, 
the witness of the earliest IE. literature, such as the Rigveda, 
the Homeric poems, Herodotus, Tacitus, etc., as well as from 
the study of the institutions, customs and folklore of the 
peoples concerned, there is a very high degree of proba- 
bility, amounting in most cases to practical certainty, that 


' Quoted by Manaus Dods witli reference to tho autliorsbip of the anonymous 
Epistle to the Hebrews, Expositor’s Greek TestanieHt, IV 
= Haddon, \VP. 20-21, 2:., 27. 

.Meyer, (lA- I *, 'i77. 

'* Moulton, TM-, 6, 12; Oldenben;, EE. * Tbe tradition.nl date is tiGO B. C 
■’ Feist, KAHI., postulates B. c. 2,'i()0-2000 for the breaking up of the IK. 
unity. But Uirt, Indogermanen, assumes a still later date B. c. 1800-1000. 

‘‘Need not be placed later than 2000 B. c.” — Keith, Indo-Iramans, in 
Bhandarkar, CV. 02. 
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among the undivided IE. clani^ the following customs were 
prevalent : the joint family system organized on a patri- 
archal basis, the authority of the head of the family being 
absolute over life and death, polygamy to some extent, espe- 
cially among leading men, early marriage of gii’ls, prejudice 
against widow remarriage, exposure of female infants, the 
frequent going of a wife with her husband in death, or 
in other w'ords .wfi, feeding of the dead, human sacrifice, 
especially of captives, worship of ancestral spirits, and the 
worship of the personified phenomena of nature such as sky, 
sun, moon, wind, fire, water, lightning, etc. Such were some 
of the customs which our IE. ancestors practised. In 
Europe, through the clashing of differint typos of culture, 
and especially through tlie imijact <'d Christianity, these 
primitive customs have been either greatly modified or done 
away with altogether. In India, because of her isolation' 
througli the ages, most of these customs per.sist intact or 
even in an exaggerated form. Thus India is a land of 
arcliaic survivals. 

2. Indo-Ir.vntax Feuiod. 

a) The sources of information, as might be expected, 
are much more abundant than for the IE. period. Rigveda 
and Avesta may both be used as indirect witnesses to what 
• existed before Indian and Iranian separated. For there are 
a large number of technical religious words in each literature 
which are only dialectical variants, e. g. yajha and ijasna, 
'sacrifice', rita and asha, ‘order’, Asura and Ahura, ‘Lord’, 
etc., etc. It goes without saying that the existence, for 
example, of the word yajha in the Itik and of yasna in the 
Avesta is proof enough tliat the thing signified originally 
by both words alike existed in the period before the Indian 
group broke away from the Iranian. As a matter of fact, 
Veda and Avesta are so closely related that each is a good 
commentary on the other. In order to make this clear, 

‘ Cf. Indo-.\ryau thought atift ljuliure by Prnbhfiker .S Shilotii, Xew 
York, 
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there is here subjoined a short list of cognate Vodic and 
Avestan words of a technically religious character : — 


Yedie 

Avestan 

Meaning 

i \'edi(‘ Avestan Meaning 

Asiirti 

Ahiira 

Spirit, l..ord 


;t/uili 

offering 

Aiyaiii/tn 

Airyaman 

Arvamau 

umiatii aiiH'sIia 

immortal 

Arainati 

Armaiti 

piety 

Arya 

Airy a 

Aryan 

Apani n.ipit 

Aptim jjn])dr 

wabawliild 

Inilra 

fndra (Andra') Indra 


Titlnvya 

watery 

ii'-as 

Usllpll 

dawn 

upas 

apt* 

wateis 


n.sij 

jiriest 

Athf’nan 

Athravan 

ti'^o-piivA 

rita 

a •'ll a 

order 

ajirT 

•ifri 

jv»T 

t Jamlli.n v.t < laiidaifwa (ianJharva 

Tritji 

Thrita 

'i rilu 

miyfdlia rayii/da 

8 aei ificial meal 

(leva 

dariva 

trod, demon 

Vania 

Vinia 

Varna 

driih 

dnij 

evil ''pirit 

yaja.i 

ya«na 

^a<'nfi(*e 

XuraAtinsa 

Nairyosauelia 

Narasaln^a 

Vajata 

yazala 

v’oishipfnl 

N'asatya (u) 

Vaoiihnitbya 

I lioscnri 

vatu 

\aUi 

deim'n 

IMrarndbi 

Pnrondi 

rata tr.dl-i 

\ aira 

va/!M 

hnh 

borhfs 

bareyisli 

iiltei 

\’ \ li 

va\ 11 

nind 

Bhiiga, 

Hagha 

llll.Mt'il 

\ ^v:•^v 

ant VTviiiihvant Vivtusvant 

lihTit.i 

b^id 

triiosf 


i.'m \eioibKi^ma Vnira-slayer 

luadhii 

mudu 

iiM-ad 

Mimatt 

liiinuita 

trood tbongbt 

mi'intra 

inanlhra 

''prll 

sakia 

libklita 

trood wonl 

manyi-i 

maiiiyu 

vv rath 

bdina 

h.toma 

soma 

ni as 

mall 

nxvin 


livar 

‘•nn 

"Mitra 

Mitbra 

.Mitra 

hAtar 

/aotar 

invoking priest 

It requires only 

a glance at 

these 

parallel 

columns of 

words to 

become convinced of 

the 

close connection of 

Vedic and Avestan religion as w 

cll as 

of language. These 


separate lines of development point back to one undivided 
Indo-Iranian people, language, culture and religion. Spiegel’s 
Die Arinche Perlode (1887), altliough it is somewhat out of 
(late, nevertheless shows what can be done through the 
use of such material in reconstructing the cultural and 
religious conditions of the undivided Indo-Iranians. 

6) The undivided tribes bore one common name which 
appears in both the Old Per.sian Arhjd and the Vedic Ari/a. 
This common name points to a union of tribes, the earliest 
federation of IE. clans of which there is any evidence. 
Assuming b. c. 3000-2000 as the period within which the 
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dispersion of the IE. clans took place, we may postulate 
provisionally B. c. 2500-1500 as the period when the Iiido- 
Iranian tribes lived together as one people. Whether they 
lived all that time in Bactria and the neighbouring re- 
gions is unknown. It maj'' be that their line of advance 
lay through Asia Minor and that the various IE. tribes 
which settled in that region, Phrj'gians, Armenians and 
others were either left behind in their course or followed 
later in their wake. Be that as it maj', one thing is certain 
that the Indo-Iranian tribes were together for a considerable 
time and then separated, the Indian branch movdng by one 
or more migrations into the Punjab, and the Iranian branch 
remaining in Bactria and Persia. As a result, the two 
linguistic groups, Indian and Iranian, “lie closer together 
than any other distinct languages in the IE. family'". 
Before the disper.sion of the Indo-Iranian tribes, their 
habitat in Bactria and still more their line of march east- 
ward from Asia Minor, if they came that way, would have 
brought them into fairly close contact, by trade and other- 
wise, with the great centimes of Babylonian culture in the 
Euphrates-Tigris plain. It is possible that the mystical 
and sacred number seven, which is such a favourite in both 
Veda and Avesta, as well as in the Hebrew Old Testament, 
was borrowed from Babylon-, especiall}' if its origin was 
due to the observation of astronomical facts such as the 
seven planets (sun, moon and five planets) or the seven 
stars of the Great Bear. It is possible, too, as Oldenberg 
thinks, that there may have been some Babylonian influ- 
ence upon the development of Indo-Iranian religious and 
ethical ideas. 

c) The two lines of religious development which were 
found in the IE. period, namely, the worship of ancestors 
and the worship of the ‘heavenly ones’, continued through- 
out the Indo-Iranian period; for they appear in both the 


' Moulton. Art, Intinnns in EI!E., Vol. VI[. 
-So V. Schnciter. Arnsch^ lithfuotu I. 
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Rv. and the Avesta, especially in the Younger Avesta. The 
service and worship of the Pitris in the Rv. is paralleled 
by the similar service and worship of the Framsliis in the 
Avesta The worship of the ‘heavenly ones’ also continued 
through the Indo-Iranian period, for we see it in full bloom 
in the Rv. There was indeed among the Iranians the re- 
ligious reformation connected with the name of Zoroaster, 
through which Ahura Mazda, ‘the Wise Lord’, was made 
the supreme and sole object of worship, the daevas of the 
old religion being degraded to the position of demons, or 
at least to that of angels ; but this reformation was followed, 
as is so often the case, b^' a counter-reformation, which 
restored the daevas to their old position, or at least to the 
status of angels. If the Boghaz-koi gods, Vanina, Mitra, 
Indra and the Nasatya (b. c. 1400) were early Iranian 
deities, as Oldenberg thinks, then thej' must have preceded 
the Zoroastrian reformation, since at a later period Vanina 
drops out altogether, or rather is replaced bj' the name 
Ahura Mazda, and the three gods Indra and the two 
Heavenlj- Twins are turned into demons. If they were 
Vedic deities, then their appearance on the Boghaz-k("i 
inscription proves a backward connection at that early age 
between the Punjab and Asia Minor, and suggests strongly 
that that was the route which the Indo-Iranian clans 
followed in reaching their eastern home. If Indo-Iranian 
or early Iranian deities, then we have Varuna as the 
Heaven God (Ouranos?) and four ‘heavenly ones' as his 
associates, namely, Mitra, Indra and the two Asvins. The 
next important outside evidence concerning early Iranian 
religion is found in the famous pa.ssage of Herodotus 
(I. 131), which reads as follows: “Their custom is to ascend 
to the highest peaks of the mountains, and to offer sacrifices 
to Zeus, calling the whole vault of the sky Zeus; and they 
sacrifice also to sun, moon, earth, fire, water, and winds” ’. 
Here we have clearly the old IE. pantheon consisting of 


See especially Farvardin Yasht- 


“Moulton, EZ. 
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tlie sky-frod Dyaus and his children, ‘the heavenly ones’. 
Tlio Yashts prove sufficiently that the Younger Avesta 
adjuits of such worship'. 

(1 ) Certain new developments in religion were intro- 
d uccd during the Indo-Iranian period — 

(1) The conception of ‘ order This was present at 
l:‘ast implicitly in the IE. period, being involved in the 
cosmic order represented by the rule of Heaven" over ‘the 
heavenly ones’, and in the social and moral order created 
by the rule of the clan-father over the clan. It first became 
explicit, however, during the period represented by the 
Tel-el-Amarna correspondence (b. c. 1400) in which there 
occur certain names containing aria-, as Artashuvara and 
Artatama, which remind one of the later Persian names 
Artaxerxes, Artaphernes, etc. The element nrta in these 
names stands for the Avestan asha and the Vedic rita. 
That carries back the origin of this important conception 
to at least 1400 b. c. And, as we have seen, its roots run 
back still further into the IE. period. In both Veda and 
Avesta rita-asha is fundamentally important. In the Rik 
it covers the threefold order, cosmic, ritualistic and moral. 
In the Avesta it runs out into the meanings, right, truth, 
righteousness, holiness,— all ethical in connotation. Veda 
and Avesta, then, are witnesses that the conception existed 
before the breaking up of the Indo-Iranian unity. 

(2) The Ethical conception of God. A conception like 
rita-asha would naturally have its effect upon the idea of 
God. Scholars practically agree that Varuna equals Ahura 


' From the combinoil testimony of the Bn(;haz-koi insoiiption, tlie Rik anil the 
^ ounirer .A. vesta, it is elear tliat amnn,^ tite fndo-Iranian ttoils were inelnded 
Vanina, Jlilra, Soma. Aryaman, Indra, the Asvins, \ivas\ant and Yaina. Cf. 
Karqiihiir, OIILI- J. 

* Vedic rthi., Avestan ash'i- 

“.A people wlio.se woiship included the .Sky, loftic.st of all nature-deities, and 
those ancestor-gods who are ever the most [loteut to stir up the feeling of a ciose 
bond between religion and conduf-t, had native material on which to work,” 
Moulton, EZ. 24"i. 
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Mazda, that is to say, the ethical "od of the Rik is regarded 
as the same in origin as the ethical and supreme god of 
the Avesta. This means that a movement in the direction 
of ethical monotheism preceded the Indo-Iranian dispersion. 
This movement was not originated by the reformation 
connected with the name of Zoroaster, since that took place 
after the Indo-Iranian separation, jjrobably as early as 
1000 B. c. What the Zoroastrian reformation really did 
was to take up the earlier reform movement and cari'y it 
forward to its logical issue in an ethical monotheism. The 
Vedic period had nothing corrcsp<.*nding to the Zoroastrian 
reformation. Hence the Vedic Varuna did not rise far 
above the level of the pre-Zoroastrian Ahura Mazda ' 
ethically vei’y great, but not the supreme God. 

(3) Something eorrcsponding to the Iranian Amesha 
Spentns and the Indian Aditgaa. These two groups of gods 
have, as we shall see, so many points of contact that a 
common preparation during the undivided Indo-Iranian 
period for both lines of development seems to be demanded. 
Father Dyllus was clearly the chief deity of the Indo-Iranian 
as he had been of the undivided IE. clans. We may think 
of him as having other names which emphasized various 
aspects of his nature, such as Asura ‘Lord’, Varuna (or 
Varena) ‘Encompasser’, Mitra ‘Friend’, Aryaman ‘True’, 
Bhaga ‘Distributor’, etc. The mystical number ‘seven’ 
may have served as a framework to unite this special group 
and to isolate it from all the rest. The list of names 
furnished a plurality associated with Dyaus as his .supreme 
council, but also a plurality in unity, since the various 
names were all names of Dyaus and servt'd merely to 


‘ That .Miura Ma/d.a was pre-Zoroasti iati in origin has been apparently proved 
by docnmentiiiy evidence throogh Trof. Hommel’s discovery of the name Asmt-a 
Maziis in an .tssyrian inscription of the reign of .Vssur-banipal (n. c. 

The areliaic form of the name Assara instead of Ahura (rf. Niisatya, in place of 
Naonhaithya in the Boghaz-koi inscription) carries us back before the Iranian 
consonantal shift from .s to h, doubtless to a period not far removed from that of 
the Boghaz-koi inscription See PSBA,. lS9!t, 1.32, and Moulton, E/., 31 ff. 
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express different aspects of his unitary nature. Between 
this hypothetical scheme and the Aniesha Spentas intervened 
the great cleft of the Zoroastrian reform, which rejected 
all of these names as unsuitable except the one name Ahura 
‘Lord’, and created substitutes for the rest more in harmony 
with the spiritual ideas of the Reform. Thus the Amesha 
Spentas represent a radical change. The Adityas, on the 
other hand, continue more closely the old tradition K 

(4) Dei'elopment of demonology. Both Veda and Avesta 
are conscious of the forces of physical evil in the world. 
In both alike sickness, death, impurity, darkness, drought, 
cold, etc., are ascribed to the action of demons. In this 
they were only following primitive habits of thought. 
Corresponding, however, to the ethical spirit of the Avesta 
is its emphasis on moral evil as the work of demons % 
Such empliasis, too, is not altogether absent from the Rv. 
It looks as if in both Veda and Avesta, but particularly 
in the Avesta, the conception of an ethical order and of 
an ethical god had heightened the consciousness of moral 
evil in the world. The result of the Iranian reform 
movements was that the earlier Indo-Iranian daevas were 
reduced to the status of demons, and so men were 
classified as either ‘worshippers of Mazda ’ or ‘worshippers 
of the daevas’. In the words of Darmesteter ’ “Persia 
took her demons in real earnest"; for she had Anyra 
Mainyu, ‘enemy spirit ’ standing over against Spenta Mainyn 
‘holy spirit’. In the Kv. this ethical distinction is not so 
sharpl}'^ drawn as it is in the Avesta. 

(5) Development of the priesthood. The common terms 
for priest, Atharvan-Athravan 'fire-priest’, hotar-zaotar 
‘invoking priest’, etc., indicate a differentiation of priestly 
function.s in the Indo-Iranian period. Knowledge of such 
technical functions, we may be sure, had a tendency to be 

' V. Schilvdpr, Al: I. 4J1-I44. 

’ C/. .-iiiyra Mamyn, • Knemv Spirit’. Dmj T.ie’, etc. The sins of pride, 
unbelief and .sodomy are ascribed in Vend. I to the influence ot demons. 

■SEE. IV, p. l.XIl. 
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propagated in priestly families There are many references 
in the Rv. to ancient priestly families, Bhrigus, Atharvans, 
etc. Mixed up though they be witli mythical and legendary 
material, there are nevertheless quite likely in manj’ of them 
historical reminiscences of priestly families reaching back 
into the dim past, possibly to the time before the sejjaration 
of the Indo-Iranian clans. Such specialization of function 
led to great results in India. Priestly technique demanded 
considerable knowledge — knowledge that could be gained 
only through division of labour — for its proper exercise. 
In this waj" the tradition was naturally set of a learned 
priestly class made up of different orders of priests. As 
a result the religious literature of India, so far as it has 
been aryanized, is the work of the priesthood, and its 
fundamental conceptions represent largely the thinking of 
the same dominant community. 


* In tho KhorilRtl ami Alian Ya>hN (IV. Ii' ami ^ thore mention o\ 

Athravans ami tbeir pu|»il.'5, dearly a refeiencc to priestly sehouis. i-'or uKainpIp, 
in the KhordtVl Vashr. Hh we arc iol<l that * **a spell may l>e by an 

Athravan to his pupil'’. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE RIGVEDIC AGE 

1. Sources. — The primary source for the Rigvedic age 
is, of course, the Rigveda. It contains a multitude of allu- 
■sions to persons and things, mostly however incidental and 
fugitive. To illustrate from the hymns translated the kind 
of information thus given, we may note the following 
allusions: skin of slain beast, V. 85, 1; barley, yam, V. 85, 3; 
dice-playing, II. 12, 4-5; V. 8.5, 8; VII. 86, 6; X. 34; strong 
drink, sura, VII. 86, 6; cattle-thief, VII. 86, 5; wild beasts, 
I. 154, 2; II. 33, 11; cattle at pasture, VI. 54, 5-6; chariots, 
VI. 54, 3; VII. 71, 2; sacrificial posts, IV. 51, 2; desert lands, 

I. 35, 8; water-skin, V. 83, 7; medicines, II. 33, 2, 4, 7, 12; 
winter, II. 33, 2; river-crossing, II. 33, 3; III. 83; necklace, 

II. 33, 10; gold, I. 85, 9; II. 33, 9; bow and arrows, II. 12, 10; 
II. 33, 10; wolves, X. 127, 6; debt, X. 84, 4, 10; 127, 7; 
villagers, X. 127, 5; spears, I. 85, 4; wells, I. 85, 10; snake.s, 
II. 12, 3; battle, II. 12, 8; mountains, 11. 12, 13; rivers, 
II. 12, 12; .spies, I. 25, 13, etc., etc. By piecing together all 
such references and allusions a fairly complete picture of 
Vedic life' may be secured. Two indirect sources of infor- 
mation may be singled out for special mention, the similes 
and metaphors- of the I!ik., and the anthropomorphised 
picture of the Rigvedic gods. 

There will be no attempt to give an exhaustive picture 
of Vedic life. For the purpose in hand it will be sufficient 
to sketch briefly the geographical, climatic, ethnological and 
cultural background, which conditioned the religious think- 
ing and practice of the Vedic Aryans. They clearly brought 

‘ As found in Muodonoli an(i Keilh\s Orfic Ittdej' of \tinies and Subjects, 
Vols. I-II, .'.oniion, and in Zimmer's AUtndisches Lrl/en, Berlin, 1879. 

Gleichnissr und Mehiphern tin IHgvedu by A- Uirzel, Leipzig, 1890; and 
article in the Journal of Ihr Punjab Historical Society, Vol. 1. .76 ff. on Vedtc 
Social Life acrurding In the Similes in the Agni Hgmns of the tligveda, by IT D. 
Griswold. 
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with them a large inheritance from the past in addition to 
what they achieved in their new habitat in India. For, as 
we have seen, the roots of Yedic life and thought run back 
into the Indo-Iranian period and even beyond that into 
the Indo-European period. 

2. Geography — Four points of the compass may be 
mentioned as enclosing the area occupied by the Vedic 
Indians, viz. the river Ttasa on the west, and the Ganges 
on the east, to the north the snowy mountains, and to the 
south the sea. Since the Avestan form of Rasa is Rahha, 
and the Rasa is mentioned several times as a river in the 
extreme north-west of the Vedic territory', it is probable 
that it refers to a real stream, perhaps originally the 
Araxes or Jaxartes ’. If this is a correct interpretation, 
then the name betrays an historical reminiscence of an 
earlier home to the north of the Hindu Kush. In other 
passages, however, it is the name of a mythic stream en- 
compassing the atmosphere and the ends of the earth " and 
once called ‘Mother Rasii’. With the passage of time ami 
the fading out of the memory of the original Rasii as a 
real earthly stream, it was quite natural for it to be 
charged finally with mythical elements. The Ganges 
(Ganga) is directly mentioned only once in the Rv. and 
indirectly once through the epithet {Gciiigija) ‘being on the 
Ganges’ ’. It was on the eastern horizon of the Vedic 
Indians. On the north were the ‘snowy’ mountains'', clearly 


' !.!v. I Il'J, IJ: V. !t; .X. 7.'., I>. 

“So /imiiicr, Al- lo-IG; Macdonell and Kvitb, Voitr fndc.r, il. I’UO It 
niMV be that there wah a on the Punjab side of the Hindu Kush. If so. 

it wixa (lon})tleS‘i uanied after the original IWetrian a [UYicediirc altogether 

n.s,lural. 

' Rv. M. I.'); IX. U. 0; X. 10>. l-'J; 1 lM , \ 

* X. 75, ». 

■*v[ 4.5. ;n 

* Imc hiipat'anfah^ X tJl. K 
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a reference to the snow-covered Himalayas. ' To the south 
was the Samtidra, literally the ‘gathering of waters’, which 
denotes at least the river Indus when it receives the Punjab 
tributaries, and becomes a sea-like expanse of waters. 
While there is no definite proof that the Vedic settlements 
extended to the mouth of the Indus, we may yet regard it as 
highly probable that the Vedic people had some knowledge 
of the ocean. The Indian Aryans were a daring and adven- 
turous people. In the winning of the wild West of America 
from savage beasts and savage aborigines, there were ever 
intrepid hunters and Indian fighters, like Daniel Boone, 
who were wont to push into the wilderness far in advance of 
the regular settlements. So was it doubtless in Vedic days. 
It is most unlikely, then, that the Indian Aryans were 
without at least a dim knowledge of the Indian ocean -. 

The region comprehended within these four points. Rasa 
and Gangs, snowy mountains and sea, is approximately the 
territory drained by the Indus and its tributaries, extend- 
ing as far south as to the junction of the main river with 
its branches, that is, a region corresponding roughly to 
the present Punjab, North-Western Province and Kabul 
valley. 

Of the Aryan habitat as thus defined the most promi- 
nent features were the rivers. The ‘seven rivers’ (sapta 
sindhavah) of the Aryan country are often mentioned in the 
Rv. ’, either a conventional number like ‘the seven churches 
that are in Asia’’, or a reference to the five*' well-known 
rivers of the Punjab together with the two boundary streams, 
Sarasvatl and Indus. In at least one passage “ sapta sindhavah 

' ( )ri (lays when the atmosphere is clear (••onfes.seilly a rare cxpeiicnce) the 
snowy Himalayas are plainly risible to one traTelling by train on the N. W. 
Railway line all the way from Saharanjiiir to Amritsar, .as the present writer 
knows from experience. 

’Zimmer, AL. '2'j; Vedic Index’ll, till -I.'!'!. 

■'■1. 1-’; Xt. 8; IV. _’S, i, etc- 

* l!cv. I. 4. 

■’ Sntlej, Beas, Kavi, Ihelum .ind Chenab. 

" vrii. _>4. - 2 :. 
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is the designation of the land*. We may assume that the 
Vedic settlements occupied the submontane region, where the 
water is near the surface, all the way from Kabul to Ambala, 
and also followed the banks of tlie rivers some distance 
toward the sea. The phenomena of mountain, river and 
sea furnished the Vedic singer with plenty of imagery for 
describing the drama of the storm. He saw in the sky an 
aerial ocean. There were cloud mountains which Indra 
pierced with his bolt, and in which he hollowed out deep 
beds for the aerial rivers. The special geographical features 
of the Punjab were not without influence upon the 
development of the folklore concerning the gods, which 
comes under the head of mythology. 

The rivers of the Punjab furnished natural political 
boundaries and natural lines of defence. The famous 
victory of Sudas over the ten kings was won on the banks 
of the Parusnl - (Ravi). We are" reminded that Porus * 
contested Alexander’s passage of the Jhelum and that the 
boundary between Ranjit Singh’s territory and British 
territory was the Sutlej. The Sikh army definitely began 
hostilities, when it crossed the Sutlej into British territory. 
In the Vedic age the boundary rivers must have been also 
the scene of frequent crossings and recrossings in connection 
with plundering raids*. One can imagine, too, that indivi- 
dual Vedic adventurers, of the spirit of Daniel Boone, 
would frequently cross over a river into the territory of 
the Dasyus or of a hostile Aryan tribe, and attempt 
exploits, either winning booty or having to get back to 


* 67 . Vend. I. IS; Hapta Hindu. 

* Rv. Vir. IS, 8-0. The mention of the Ynmunii in v. of the same hymn 
may jx)ssibly be interpreted with Macdonell and Keilh (Vedit- IndcA I. .'>00) as a 
refei-enee to another vietoiy 0 / Sinlfis, on the theoiy tliat the hymn is a condensed 
aeconnt of more than one vi«'tory. 

■ “tooOs the Paiirava prince. 

^ Such an one as is described in Visvamitra’s hymn to the rivei-s N'ipab and 
SutudrT (III, 33), in which there is mentioned a village or ‘horde’ of the Bbaratas 
crossing the rivers in quest of booty (cows). 
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their own side of the river as speedily as possible by 
swimming or by boat. Such experiences seem to be pre- 
supposed in the following verses : — 

And may U'c dive %vith theo across 
All enmities and hostile [)owers. 

^Is nwi/vmers over ivater-streoms. IT. 7, 3 ; and 

Put IKS across hostilities 

^Is with a boat, thou radiant goil, 

Expelling evil with thy light. 

For welfare carry ns across, 

.4.'? in a boat o'er Sindhn's wave. 

Expelling evil with thy light. I. 97. 7-S. 

Such similes are very numerous in the Rv. In fact, the 
Vedic experience of being helped across a river to a place 
of safety, together with later experiences of the same sort, 
has left almost as deep a mark upon Hindu religious 
symbolism as the crossing of the Jordan has upon Christian 
symbolism The boats used in crossing the Punjab rivers 
must have been very simple in structure, probably dugouts 
or rafts. The paddle was apparently used for steering as 
well as for propulsion. 

3. Climate. — The climatic ch^tnges experienced by the 
Vedic Aryans in passing from Ractria into the Punjab were 
numerous and strikiiig. From a temperate climate ’ they 
passed into one almost toi-rid '. Winter was a thing of the 
past. The Punjab cold season was like their former 
autumn. As earlier they had reckoned the years as so 
many winters, so now in the Punjab they began to reckon 
them as so many autumns although the older terminology 
was still in use". In the distribution of the rainfall there 

* One may compart' the line of the t 'hrEtian hhnjan; Kntoi knre ttuthi pnr 't 
'Who will put rac a(’ros.t;?' In the siune hymn Ptir Knnot/a is a divine title. 

* l.^nu.sally CDld in winter but pretty hot in Mimnier. I’f do Ihnie’s Bokhara, .">(>. 

* Dnriiig .1 uly and .Vnou-.t Ut-Jd, aceorilinir to the weather reports in the Pioneer, 
the hottest places in India weie Peshawar, Dora Ivniail Khan, .laeobiabad, Lahore. 
Lyallpur, Mnltau. l-ort Sandenian. Sialkot anti Rawalpindi, all in the Punjab oi 
the neighbonrinK regions of the N. \V. Frontier and l!ilnchi.sfati. 

^ Rv. II. d7, l‘>; Hi. .'Id, 10., etc. 

"Rv. [. 04, 14; H. :!:i. J ; V r,; VI. Ks, s. 
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were striking differences. In Baetria, as in most temperate 
climates, rain falls more or less throughout the year', 
alternating with snow in winter; but in the Punjab, with the 
exception of one or more winter rains (usually in January), 
no rain ordinarily falls during the rest of the year except 
in connection with the monsoon, between June and October. 
The monsoon in the Punjab is often very deficient, although 
quantities of rain usually fall in the lower Himalayas and 
flood the Punjab rivers. The ‘luh’, or monsoon wind, wliich 
is such a characteristic feature of the United Provinces, is 
hardly felt in the Punjab; but for several months preceding 
the breaking of the monsoon the Punjab is afflicted with 
violent dust storms, accompanied by strong wind and not 
infrequently causing darkness even at midday. The mon- 
soon is followed in September and October by a very 
feverish and unhealthj’ season lasting for several weeks. 
Before tlie coming of the monsoon rains, the heat is extreme, 
often as high as 117" in the shade and 170" in the sun. 
Thus in the Punjab habitat of the Vedic Aryans the drama 
of the elements had its own special sotting, which must have 
modified to some extent the mythology whicli the Aryans 
brought with them from their trans-Himiilayan home. The 
bipartite division of the year into winter and summer', six 
months each, which dates from the IE. period, was broken 
up in the Vedic age into three seasons, spring (vasanta), 
summer (yrisma) and autumn (■'tarnd) \ The Rik knows 
also the winter (Iiimct) as a reminiscence from the i)ast; 
and in the Frog-song' the rainy season is mentioned twice. 

‘“‘Thunclor stojms me not csj>ccially in spring’. I>e Botle’s 

Hokharu, tT ; ami “Out of Jays - . . were oven-louUed or rainy” — 

f)p. nt , 52. 

- hmni and s-juiu ^ Bv. X. ‘>0. G, ^ VII 10 !♦. 

Prrivn.^. The rainy season is uieDtioned by name only here in tlie Kv., in 
haimony with the fact that tlie monsoon in the Punjab tends to be light. When 
the Aryan tribes reached the I'nited Provinces, the three seasons became five, and 
"the rains’ [var^iih), as the most characteristic season, turni'^hed the name tor the 
year. While there is a distinct difference between the Westein and E:istcrii 
Ponjab as regards the average amouiit <d rainfall, yet tiie contrast drawn by Keith 
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4. Aryans. — The Rigveda is dominated throughout by 
the antithesis between Aryan and Dasyu, the foreign 
invader and the aboriginal inhabitant of the land. The 
antecedents and ethnic connections of the Aryan invaders 
have already been considered. The year 1500 b. c. has 
been accepted as a provisional date (a mere conventional 
average) for the entrance of the Aryans into the Punjab. 
They came either as a single invading host after the 
manner of Alexander’s invasion, or more probably in 
successive bands covering perhaps several centuries. 
There are plenty of historical analogies for both types of 
invasion, but no direct evidence. Hence we are shut up 
to an imaginative reconstruction of the probable (or possible) 
course of events, guided by analogy. It is quite probable 
that there was some trade between Bactria and the Punjab ‘ 
prior to the Aryan invasion, as the date of the invasion in 
any case was comparatively recent. Aryan traders or 
adventurers may well have visited the Punjab befqre that 
time and carried back a ‘report of the land’^ As already 
stated the eighteenth century b. c. was characterised in 
Western Asia by tribal migrations and conquests. It was 
marked by the Hittite invasion of Akkad (circa 1760 b. c.), 
the Hyksos invasion and conquest of Egypt (about 1 700 b. c.) 
and the Kassite overthrow of the First Babylonian Dynasty, 
in connection with which was the first appearance of the 
Aryan in history ‘. About this time the Mitlini, whose 
rulers may have been speakers of Indo-European, settled 
in northern Mesopotamia and prepared the way for the 
Boghaz-koi inscription and the Iranian proper names in 
the Tel-el-Amarna correspondence. 

While certain IE. tribes were thus settling in Persia 


(t’HI. I. 7‘>) lietwetn the ‘thumlcr ami lightning^ of the Ambaia region and the 
‘gentle^ showeis of the rest of the Punjab, seems to the author much oveixlrawn. 

’ For the modem trade route between IJokhara and Kabul, see de Bode’s 
Bokhara- 

' Compare the fur-tradei-s who did so miu-h for the exploiation of Noilh 
America in the early d.iys. ’ p. ‘‘Meyer, GA., 1*, 
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and Mesopotamia, it is altogether pi-obable that other 
tribes of the same people were beginning to cross the Hindu 
Kush into the Punjab. The method of invasion was 
probably a combination of peaceful penetration and armed 
force. The analogy of early racial expansions ' makes 
probable a series of Aryan invasions and .settlements in 
the Punjab rather than one single invasion and conquest 
of the land. So we may a.ssuine tentatively that the Aryan 
tribes entered the Punjab by incursion after incursion 
extending over possibly several centuries, it may be from 
1700 to 1300 B. c. Probably each invasion was a tribal 
affair not done rapidly, but after the manner of migratory 
pastoral peoples ® : Grierson’s distinction between the Aryan 
languages of the ‘Midland’ and those of tlie ‘Outland’ 
seems to demand more than one migration to account for 
it. This is quite apart from the cogency of his theory of 
the latest Aryan invasion by way of Gilgit and Kashmir, 
The relative position to one another of the Aryan tribes 
in India suggests also the same explanation of earlier and 
later immigrations 

There is plenty of evidence in the Rv. that the Aryan 
tribes not only fought against the Dasyus, but also were 


* Compare the numerous waves of Semitic invasion into Palestine, the conquest 
of Ihitain by Jute, Ancle. Saxon, Dune anJ Norman, e.\t(*nding over many 
••enturies, and the grailnal winning of the wild West of America through the 
forward pressure of the ycotch-Irish Miackwoodsmen wlio were equally good at 
hunting, tighting and tiilinjc the soil. See Roosevelt, \VW. Vol. I. 

* ‘‘We mav be certain that Ihc invasions were no mere ini uisuuis oi armies, but 
gradual progressive muveuients of whole iribos.” — Raj)Son, rllf. I. 43- 

Hil. !., Chap, on Languages. 

^ So Macdonell and Keith, Index I. KiS-lO**; ‘ The ueographieal position of 
llie Knni-Pancufiis renders if firobable that they wt‘re later iinniigranta into 
India than the KohiiIh- Vtdt-lms or the firsts, who must liave been pushed into 
tlieir more eastward terriforie.s by a new wave of Aryan settlers from the west^L 
So Oldcnberg (Buddha B) who s]>eaks of *• the first immigrants ” and of “a second 
wave of the great tide of immigration Soalsc» James Kennedy, JPtAS., October 
p. .ilO: “The immiifiants fiom Ba«*tiia had come at intervals through a 
long series of ycaj-s.’’ 
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frequently at war among themselves, in which case Dasyu 
allies would probabl 3 ' at times be found on the one side or 
the other. For example: — 

Looking to you and to your friendship, heroes twain, 

Forward have gone the broad-ribbed ' warriors keen for .spoil ; 
Both Dasa foes and .\rya foes smite and destroy, 

With succour help Sudas, O Indra-Varuna. VII. 83, 1 ; and 
Thou hast our foemen, Indra, of both races, 

O hero, both the Arya and the Dasa. 

Struck down like forest trees with well-aimed axes; 

In fights thou rentest them, most manl}' warrior. VI 33, 3 ’. 

On the hypothesis that the Aryan tribes entered the 
Punjab at different times, it is easj’ to see how warfare 
between tribe and tribe would have been especiallj' easjL 
The earliest invaders maj' also have made common cause 
with the Dasyus against the later Aryan invaders, very 
much as Anglo-Saxons and Celts combined forces against 
the Danes. Under these circumstances some clans of Aryan 
origin doubtless shared with the Dasyus in the degradation 
which must have befallen them both alike ’. 

This, on the whole, seems to be the most reasonable 
hypothesis of the waj' in which the Aryans entered India, 
and it is supported by the weiglit of expert opinion. 
Nevertheless, in the light of the numerous armed invasions 
of the Punjab made 1^ Persians, Macedonians, Scythians, 
White Huns, Moghuls, etc., it must be left an open question. 
It is barely conceivable that the Arj an invaders entered 
practically as a single warrior band, got a foothold in the 
Punjab, sent off settlements in various directions, which 

’ Or ‘with hroiul >abr«'S armc«l' — Macdoip'll, H. K. .')1. 
also 1. Jnj, III. ll; vr. 22, HI, etc. 

•M’oinparc Vean- Indt'.c ’ib.') “It is al^o probable that the Mitiras came to 
include men ni Aryan race, ami lhat the Vedie pciiod saw the degradation of 
Aryan.s to a lower >oi'ial status. This s>eems. at any rate, to have been the <‘a^e 
with the Hathakiirns”. In this eonocetioii it U wortli while mentioning that the 
‘'lasses in the Punjiib which llisloy (The Peoph of India, '2nd E<i., edited by 
t'rooke, Calcutta, pp, .)7. d'lb-Sob). on the basis of skull-measurement, 

find-^ as the purest sjieviniens ot Aryan blood. htcXmle hntrahtle dicta 1) the despised 

('*1 »</!/•(/ S’. 
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formed the basis of the different Arj'an tribes, and develop- 
ed dialectic variations in speech. 

5. Dasyus. — The Dasyus ‘ were clearly tlie aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Punjab, in the opinion of Baines ’, 
ethnologically connected with the Kols. Since, however, the 
cerebral letters are characteristic of tlie Dravidian 
languages, but not of the Indo-European, and are found 
in the Bik but not in the A vesta, we may conclude that 
speakers of Dravidian tongues were found in the Punjab 
at the time of the Aryan invasions '. They differed from 
the Aryans, in appearance, si)eech and religion. As con- 
trasted with the white Aryan colour, the Dasyus were dark- 
skinned. So in the following passage : 

In fights hath Indra helped the Aryan worshipper, 

(living a hundred aids in every battle-drive, 

In battle-drives that win the light : 

Plaguing the lawless g.ave he up 
To JIanu's folk the (hixky xkin : ' 

Burning, as 'twere, he every greedy foe consumes, 

Yea quite consumes the venturesome. I. 1:10, S. 

Clearly referring to the ‘black skin’ of the Dasyus is the 
Dnsa colour as mentioned in the following stanza: 

Who hath made all thing.-, in this world unstable, 

Humbled the Dusa colour’ or destroyed it; 

‘ Dasyn and Diiso aj-e wcnK of uncertain origin, itasyu corresponds with the 
Iranian daa//u, dnyi/ii meaning ‘fu’ovince'. In the Kchistun in.sciiption Darias 
calls himself Khsairilhiya dahtjnnmn ‘ruler of provinces/ which is the phonetic 
ci|uivalent of the Vcdic Kmliiiju Du.ii/imoiii ‘ruler of Da.syus’ (or enemies). 
The original meaning, as Zimmer thinks (AL. 1 lu) may have been ‘enemy’, the 
development in Iranian giving du’nhu the meaning ‘province’ a.s the country of 
(‘omiuered enemies. It would be ipiite n.atuial lor the invading Aryans to call 
lheii‘ foes in the Punjab by their old name foi ‘enemy’. The -ame wool in latei 
Peisian a]>pcars in the loini dih (pi. dihnl) ‘village’. There is also a Vedie root 
das ‘to waste’, which may tarnish the ilerivation. .See IVdo- hider nnd(‘r Dosya 
and Dusu. It is jvossible th.'it the words had a more , ontempluons connotation than 
merely ‘enemy’, .‘wmething like ‘heathen’, • wreuh ‘fiend’, mstic’ fgaiiudrj. 

’Ethnography (in ( irundriss), l‘»12, p '1. 

‘ Ilapson, ( HI I. lit. 

* Knsiid tvac ' hlacb skin’. So piobably X 41 1. 

'' Ifasa rarr/ti 
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Who takes the foe’s possessions, as a gambler 
Stakes of his rival, — he, O men, is Inclra. II. 19, 4. 

As might be expected, the Aryan colour is also mentioned : 
He won the sun, he won the heavenly horses, 

Indra obtained the cow that feedeth many ; 

Won, too, the golden treasure for enjoyment, 

The Dasyus smote and helped the Aryan colour III. 34, 9. 

The ‘white-hued -’ fidends who are mentioned as helping 
Indra in the conquest of the land are doubtless to be taken 
as Aryans. 

Furthermore, the Dasyus are called in one passage 
andsah^ ‘noseless,’ according to the most probable inter- 
pretation, or possibly ‘misfeatured.’ It is quite likely a 
reference to the broader and flatter non-Aryan nose of the 
aborigines. In the same passage occurs another epithet ' 
‘of stammering speech’, or more probably ‘of hostile speech’, 
.since it is used of Ar3'an'“ as well as of Dasyu enemies. 
The passage may be rendered as follows : 

Didst crush the noseless Dasyus with thy weapon. 

And ill their home didst overthrow the fiend-voiced''. V. 29, 10. 

The great difference, however, between Aryan and Dasyu 
was religious. The Dasyus were given such negative epithets 
as ‘riteless’ \ ‘lawless’’^, ‘without devotion’", ‘not sacri- 
ficing’*", ‘indifferent to the gods’", etc., as in the following: 


* Arya Varna. 

^ Scitnya^ I. lOf', IS. Si Macdoiicll aiul Keith, Jmiev I- (i. 

’Kither an^nsah 'without face^ or a-nasuh ‘without nose’, V. 29, 10. Or 
possibly an-nsah should be interpreted as ‘without rnoiitli’, that is ‘speechless’, 
unable to use the speech of the Aryans. Tiiis well illustrates the difficulty of 
Vedic interpretation. At any rate as applied to the Dasyus it is a term of reproach 
and eontempt. 

^ Mridhvifvarnh V. 2!*, 10, lit. ‘whose voice i.s hostile’. This may possibly 
refer to the wai-cry of the enemy, which may have been us teriible for the 
invading Aryan as the war-whoop ot the American Indian was for the frontier 
settler. ® Of the Aiyan l*ura in VII. IS, V*. 

Mtidhravoc ‘(lessen llcdc mangclhaft, barbarisch redend’ — Geldnor, Glossar. 

~ a-kannati, X. 22. 1<>. a-irafn, I. .'ll, 8. ^ a^brahman, IV. IG, !». 

a-yajran, VIIL 70, ]L a-devnyii, VIII. 70, 11. 
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Who is no-maii, who loves nor god 
Nor sacrifice nor Aryan law'. 

Him let his friend* the mountain hurl to speedy death, 

The mountain hurl the Dasyu down. VIII. 70, 11. 

Once more: 

Against us is the riteless senseless Dasyu, 

Inhuman, keeping alien laws ; 

Do thou, O slayer of the foe. 

This Dasyu’s weapon circumvent. X. 22, 8. 

Thus -Vrya in the thought of the invaders came to be a 
synonym for ‘godly’, ‘devout’, and Das}^ for ‘godless’ as 
in I, 51, 8 : 

Distinguish Arjmns from the Dasyus ; chasteniug 
The lawless make them subject to the pious man 

The only positive information concerning the religious 
practices of the Das 3 ms is to be found in two references to 
what were in all probability phallus-worshippers h 

‘No phallus- worshipper come near our offering,’ YII. 
21, 5; and in X. 99, 3 we are told that Indra slew the 
sisna-devah, when he by craft got the treasure of the 
hundred-gated fort 

The clashing of Aryan and Dasyu on the plains of the 
Punjab wa.s of distinct significance for the social and 
religious history of India. The outstanding points of 
difference, as we have seen, were race, colour and religion. 
These lines of difference were sharplj" drawn. The very 
term ‘Dasyu’, as opposed to Arya, meaning as it did ‘fiend’, 
came to be applied to the demons, so that there is a very 


’Note the colleelion of ejiithets, anytarata. amannsa, ayajvayi, adevayti. 

-Here the mountain as opposc<! to the plain, is called the ‘friemi* ot the 
Dasyu, presumably because it was his refuge, as Ludwit; thinks (KV, III. 1). So 
the Hebrews oecupied the hill country of Palestine (Judges 1. lU) and the Britons 
took refuge in tlie mountains of Wales and the liighlands of Scotland against the 
victorious Anglo-Saxons. 

^ Barhismat, lit. he who has strewn the Utter for the gmls- 

* Siisna-devahj ‘whose god is a phallns* VH. 21, 5; X. 0^, -5. 

^See Macdonell, VM. 15."). Doubtless there is here ascribed to Indi-a, the 
war-god of the A'edic Aryans, the exploits which the people accomplished under 
his inspiration. 
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frequent ambiguity in the reference of the word, whether 
to human or to demonic enemies. There was a sharp 
di.'tinction drawn between tlie Arya colour and the Diisa 
colour, the Aryans coming from a cold climate being white, 
and the Dasyus having lived for centuries or millenniums 
in the hot climate of India being black'. This difference in 
colour was one of the causes that lay at tlie foundation of 
caste, for the very name of caste is vurna ‘colour’-'. If 
the interpretation of i-iUnndcvali as ‘phallus-worshippers’ is 
correct, as is most likely, then the contrast between Aryan 
and Dasyu in the matter of religion was equally great; and 
so the religious difference was drawn as sharply as the 
other differences. For the Ar3'an the conception of the 
divin(‘ fatherhood was embodied in the idea of Father Skv, 
the bright heavenly one; for the Dasjm the same conception 
was e.xpressed in the form <»f lih(/a-w<>i-ship. Sikvudeva is 
a term of reproach and contempt in the Rv. Rut the time 
came in India, when this same worshij) became widespread 
even among the Brahmans. The despis(‘d Dasyus had thus 
their revenge. 

' It wiw only in India that the white Aryans eni'onntered a n ally dark race 
in imt'iont timfs. Thf* *'la.sh wns iiinik«‘4lhy whfit was perhaps the fitst aj^pear-tn'-e 
in Iii'ttory of the “eolotir line”. Of the Oreek, lifilin and t'eltie 

enCjuntered the olive-skinnetl McditerianeaD raees, but fi)iiin! no ''erious tlifficiiltv 
in annilu^ainatitm. In modem times the ‘eolonr line’ as between white and 
Neeio has been roost difficult in Araern-a and South AlVif.i. In Intih reirion^ 
alike it has been the contrast of white Aryans ninlo-Knroi»eans) and ihtise of 
dark skin. 

- ■' The ultimate cause of tlie extreme rigidity the eastc system, as eompaifd 
with the features of any other Aryiui society, must probably be sought in the 
sharp distinction drawn from the beginniDg between tlie Arya and the Siidra. 
The contrast which the Vedic Tmlians felt as e.xisting between themselves and the 
conijiiered jiojnilation, and which probably tested originally on the difjerenre »f 
iitlnnr betxveen the uj*per an<l the lower ela&s<-s, tended to accentuate the natural 
distinctions of birth, occupation, and locality, which normally existed among the 
Aryan Indians, but which among the Aryan jKKiplcs never developed into a caste 

system like that of India If there had lieen uo varna, caste might 

never have arisen”. Vedic Index IK 2f»7, 27b. Rut see Ketkar, Histortf nf 
Caste in India. Ithaca, and Vincent Smith. Oxford History of lodui, 

1 b1 '.1, pp, ‘5-4-4!). 
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6. Conquest of the land. — The early struggle between 
Aryan and Dasyu must have been as ruthless and bloody 
as that between invading Jute, Angle and Saxon and the 
indigenous Celt for the po.'^session of Britain, or between 
Hebrew and Canaanite f<tr the possession of Palestine, or 
between backwoodsman and American Indian for the pos- 
session of the great plains of the West. The bow was the 
main weapon of the Veda ', as is clear from the great 
battle-hymn VI. 7.1, in which the bow is the onlj' offensive 
weapon mentioned. This is a kind of Vedic ‘song of the 
Bow’. It is a fairly late hj’mn, standing at the very end 
of the sixth book, and composed apparently of fragments. 
The following is Griffith’s translation, with some changes: - 

of War, VI. 76. 

1. bike that of threatening storm-cloud is his visage. 

When armour-clad he seeks the lap of battle. 

He thou victorious with unwounded body: 

So may the thickness of thine armour sliit'hl thee. 

2. With Row let us win kine. with Row the battle, 

With Row be victors in the sharp encounters. 

The How does to the foeinan what he loves not : 
How-weaponed may we subjugate all (piarters. 

:1. Close to his car, as fain to speak, she presseth, 

Holding her well-loved friend in her embraces; 

Strained on the Bow she whispers like a woman, — 

This Bow-string that preserves us in the combat. 

4. These meeting, like a woman and her lover. 

Bear, inother-like, their child upon their bosom. 

May the two Bow-ends, starting swift asunder. 

Scatter, in unison, the foes that hate us. 

."). With many a son, the sire of many daughters. 

He makes a clatter, going down to battle ; 

Bound on the back, the Quiver, launched in action, 

In every fray and struggle is victoi-ious. 


’ tVdo' hidex. 1, JoO. So imjKirtnut was the bow as the Mjpreine weapon uf 
war that later in the Mababliat.it,'} lihnmtu'fda The St-ienee of the Ikiw’ metint the 
srience of war in gener.il. 
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11. Her tooth a deer-horn, dressed in eagles’ feather.s, 
Bound with cow-hide, launched forth, she flieth onward ; 
Where warriors rush apart or rush together. 

There may the Arrows furnish us protection. 

12. O glowing Arrow, pass us by 
And let our bodies be as stone ; 

May Soma intercede for us. 

And Aditi protect us well. 

14. It compasses the arm with serpent windings, 

Defending from the impact of the bow-string ; 

Knowing well all the ways of the hand-smiter-, 

May it guard manfully the man on every side. 

15. Now to the Arrow poison-smeared, 

Horn-headed shaft or metal-tipped, 

Divine, born of Parjanya’s seed, 

Be this high adoration given. 

16. Loosed from the bowstring fly away. 

Thou Arrow, sharpened by our ^>ra?/cr ’ ; 

Go forth and fall upon our foes. 

And leave not one of them alive. 

17. Where flights of hurtling Arrow.s show 
Like locks dishevelled of young boj’S ; 

Even there may Brahmanaspati 

And Aditi protect us well. 

Protect us well through all our day.s. 

18. Thy vital parts with coat of mail I cover. 

With immortality King Soma clothe thee ; 

Varuna give enlargement more than ample, 

-Vnd in thy triumph may the gods be joyful. 

19. Whoso would kill us, whether he 
Be alien foe or one of us. 

May all the gods discomfit him. 

Prayer is my dearest coat of mail. 

This hymn is addressed to the deified weapons of war. 
Since the bow occupied the most important position in the 
Vedic armoury, all its parts are named, bow*, bowstring ', 

' Or, Avoid us thou wlioie flight L t,lr,ui;ht. 

- See Oldeuberc:, I’.VX. T. 4lf>. 

^ Brahman, ‘spell'. So v- lU 
* dhanvan jim. 
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bow-ends', quiver”, arrows' and (by implication) hand- 
guard Arrow-heads were tipped either with hoim or with 
metal and were sometimes at least smeared with poison. The 
bowman wore some kind of protecting armour and fought 
most effectivel3’’ from the war-chariot". Bj' means of the 
bow the Vedic Indian won battles and was successful in 
cattle raids. War-chariots were the artillery of antiquitJ^ 
Much depended upon the swiftness of the hoi-ses and the 
skill of the charioteer. Hence chariot-racing as a sport 
was only a practice for the serious business of war \ In 
this hj'mn there are two references to praj'er (brahman), 
but prayer here is used undoubtedly in the sense of magic 
incantation or spell". In fact, some if not all of the stanzas 
of this h3'mn arc probably spells", and doubtless they owe 
their preservation to their apparently successful use in this 
capacity Weapons of war and especiall3' the chariot play 
a large part in the equipment and furnishing of the Vedic 
gods. Indra the supreme war-god of the Vedic Indians 
is armed with a club", and the gods in general are mounted 
on chariots. It is probable that the Vedic Ar3'ans offered 
sacrifice before battle and called on Indra for help'^ 

Gradually but surely the Ar3-ans overcame the Dasyus 
and got possession of the choicest parts of the Punjab. The 
Dasyus were either killed or reduced to slaver3’^’"’, or driven 


* arlnh * ** fhina. 

hastntra (tiuder^lood) or pcrhni>s hashn/hiia. " vanunyt. 

raiha. • Zimmer. AL. 

^ See HiUfbrandt (ERE. art. Srtihman) for the meaning ‘magic bpell' 

^ Nolably vv. I'J, 1(>, 17. 1'.‘. If the Eiog-song, \'fl. 1 g‘», is a rain-charm, it 
is quite reasonable to regard VI 7'> as a tiattle-eharm .Vs otluT c.vauiple.s of 
battle-charms may be mentioned Vill 7m. 1m and X, 

We may cite BalakV hiring ol Balaam to curse Israel (Numbers XXII. J-M) 
as an Old Testament instanc* of the use in war of hostile .spells. 

** vnjrn. 

Zimmer, AL. JlO. With this ompare the similai oiistom among the 
Hebrews, 1 Sam, Vll. 1M0, XHI. 

*'■ Rv. Vlf. S(i. 7: VIII. .'i6. X. ti‘2. 1 m. Th*' meaninu; ‘^lave’ i- due 
to the fact that the Ifnsa cla>s were recruited from the !^'fsn petjj)!.'. 
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to take refuge in the mountains' and desert places- They 
probably found the war-chariot difficult to contend with, and 
so found tlieir natural refuge in the mountains, very much as 
the Hebrews were able to hold only the hill country of 
Palestine and not the plains, because of the iron chariots 
of their enemies ^ Sambara, the mountain-dwelling" son of 
Kulitara^ has the appearance of being a Dasa chieftain, in 
some passages at least. The famous DivodlTsa’’ was the 
great antagonist of Sambara", whom he often defeated. 
Names of Aryan chieftains, such as Trasadasyu ‘ ‘before 
whom the Dasyus tremble’, and Dasyave vrika^ ‘the wolf 
for the Dasyus’, are reminiscent of the successful struggle. 

There is frequent mention of ‘forts’ or ‘strongholds’", 
generally as belonging to the Dr.sas, for the Aryans un- 
doubtedly took the offensive and tlie Dasyus defended 
themselves in forts as best they could. Probably each Dasa 
(as well as Aryan"’) settlement had its fortified enclosure 
consisting of earthworks with wooden palisades and a ditch ", 
in which the people could find refuge in time of danger, 
taking with them ahso their cattle There seems to be a 

’ Ilv. A'lU. 70, It (so Ludwig;; il. )l; J\'. ‘Hf, 14: VJ. 20. 

- Judges I. 10. - \lv. IL 1 >, 11; iV. ;J 0 , 14; VL 20. ’>. 

^ iV. JO, 14. 

■’ The name is TO be interpreted tis ‘slave of Lyaus’ (so < ddenberg KV. lO.V 
note 1) after the analogy of slave of Varuua (implied in \TL -‘^0, 7), witli which 
may be compared OoOAC^ Konr. I 1, etv. Divoda.su may have 

been of Da.'.u origin as Hillebrandt thinks (VM- I. 07), but at any rate he was an 
ally of some of the Aryan tri)»es, ami was cleai'Iy regarded by them as praetieally 
one of themselves. Perhaps a convnt from ihe l>asyns. 

'■ 1. 1 12, 14; l.lu, 7; [i. lit; (i. Vtr 

^ V. N; Vli. lit, ;j. eie. ' vm. 51, 2; 55, 1 ; 50, 1, 2. 

hir, L 5;:, 7-S; 111 4; IV. ibl, ::;*27, 1, etc- 

The ptir ‘foit’ was Indo-Kiiropeaii, .see p. 4, No. 

” .Se Vt'dic Indet, I. 5:’,''.54<> (under pwt) 

A parallel situation is to Im* found in the early days when the American 
baekivoodsmen won the region west of the Alleghany mountains from the reii 
Indians. “When a group of f.imilies moved out into the wilderness, they built 

themselves a station or .stockade fort, a stjuare palisade of upright logs • 

The families only Iive<l in the fort when there was war with the Indians, and 
evfn then not in winter”. - lloosevell, WW. I. 144. 
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refereiioe to the capture of Dusa forts in the following as 
translated by Griffith : 

In the wild joy of Soma I demolished 
Sambara’s forts, ninety and nine, together; 

And, utterly, the hundredth habitation. 

When helping Divodiisa Atithigva. IV. 26, 6. 

In some passages there is undoubtedly reference to the 
cloud-forts of the demou-Dasyiis, and in others pur is used 
metaphorically as, e. (j. when Agni is besought to guard 
his worshipper with ‘strongholds of iron’ 

7. OitGAXIZATION OP SOCIETY. 

a) Vi’dir Tribes. — There is frequent reference in the Rv. 
to the ‘five peoples’-, a term of somewhat uncertain appli- 
cation. It is found in each book of the Rv.’ and is probably 
to be taken as a conventional number for the Aryan tribes 
in the Punjab, just as the number of rivers was conventionally 
seven In I. 108, 8 the five names of Yadus, Turvasns, 
Driihyns, Anus and Purus are mentioned together. Both 
Indra and Agni are described as pahcajnuya, ‘belonging to 
the five peoples’’'; and there is a reference to them in the 
hymn to Sarasvatl (VI. 61, 12), as if they were settled 
on or near that river in the eastern Punjab. From all the 
evidence it looks as if, in their steady progress eastward”, 
the Ar 3 'an tribes were stopped for a time in the region of 
the Sarasvatl and Kuruk-;etra, unable to force their way 
through the masses of aborigines' holding the great 

' I. 58, S. 

' pa'icti-j'iniifi, -Krt'itni/nh. •rat 

" Veriw ludfA I 4<i(> n. 1. 

^ The VMir fnicj' mentions the namc-> of ri\cr'{ and (>6 trihc'' as ot-eiiring 
in Vc<iie Litoraturo. Of course, not so mnny ,.ie found in the Kv. hut at any rate 
more than five tiihes and seven nTei> ’ V. H; IX. 

•’ The ^^meral direction of the Aryan micrations was from void and pooi lands 
to those wanner and ncher. <>ldenbei>;, LAf, 7. 

‘ See .James Kennedy’s theory (The Aryan Invasion of Xortheni India 
October p. "ilS) that what really stopi>ed the Aryan advance wit*, the dense 

aborijrinal population oj tlie .lumna-( Janies valley. 
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“gateway of India”*. There tiiey were crowded together 
and forced to coalesce, until they grew strong enough to 
break through the gateway. The region of Kuruksetra, then, 
was the area of their fusion; and when they appear later 
on the upper Jumna and Ganges under the name of 
Pahcalas, there may possibly be a reference in the very 
name to the “five” tribes from the fusion of which they 
by hypothesis sprang-': At any rate the names of the tribes 
mentioned in I. 108, 8 had practically ceased to be. While 
the Aryans were in the Punjab, their divisions were 
tribal, but when they reached the more thickly populated 


^ “ It. would be diftiHult to exagj'er.ito the ijiipoitance to India of the existence 
of tlie great desert of Itajpiitana- The ocean to the south-east and south-west of 
the peninsula was ai most times an ample protection against overseas invasion, 
iintil the l-'uropeans ronnded the (.’ape of (Jood Hope. The vast length of the 
Himalaya, ljacke<l by the desert plateau of Tibet, was an equal defence on the 
noith side. Only to the north-west docs India lie relatively open to the incursions 
of the war-like peoples of Western and Central Asia. It is precisely in that 
direction that the Indian desert pi*esents a waterless void extending north-eastward 
from the Rann of Cutch, for some 4‘>0 miles, with a breadth of loO miles. In 
rear of the desert a minor bulwark is constituted by the Arav.dli range. Only 
between the north-eastern e.xtreraity of the desert and the foot of the Himalayas 

below Simla is there an ea'«y gatew.ay into India Delhi stands on the 

uest bank of the Jumna ar tlie northern extremity of the Aravallis, and may 
truly be called the hisioneal focus of all India ; for, as we have seen, it commands 
the gateway which leads from the Punj.ib plain to Hindustan, the plain of the 
Jumna and the (Janges. Here the f.ate of invasions from India ftom the north- 
west has been decided. Some have either never reached this gateway or have 
failed to force their way througli it. The conquest of Darius in the latter part of 
the sixth century B. r. jind of Alexander the (beat in the years B. c., were 

not carried beyond the Punjab plain- Such direct influence as they exemsed in 
modifying the character of Indian civilization must thei’efore have been confined to 
this region. On the other hand, the invasions which have succeeded in passing 
the gateway imd in effecting a permanent settlement in Hindustan have determined 
the hi^itory <>f the whole subcontinent- These belong to two groups, the Aryan 
and the Mu-alman, distinguished by religion, bmguage, and type of civilization 
and separated from each other by an interval of probably some two thousand 
years.” ^fackinder, < 'HI- 1 Jl-'J- 

“ l^anrala and Pitnen “five”. Suggested by Professor Weber, 18. I- 202, 
and (leldner, V8. ill n. 1 . but questioned by Macdonell and Keith, Index, 

I ini). 
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basin drained by the Jumna and the Ganges, it was differ- 
ences of caste that received the emphasis. In the land of 
the “seven rivers” the population was divided into Aryan 
and Dasyu, ancient and hereditary foes of each other. In the 
region of Madht/adeha it was no longer Aryan and Dasyu, 
but priest, king, subject and serf the Dasyus"' forming the 
fourth and servile element in the total population, while the 
first three orders consisted of ‘twice-born’ Aryans. This 
fourfold division of the population which forms the basis 
of caste undoubtedly had its real beginning in the Rigvedic 
age, reaching its full culmination in the period of the 
Yajurveda’'. 

h) King and Ksatriyns The Kmtriyas were the 
ruling class among the Aryan tribes in tlie Punjab, and 
normally each tribe had its chieftain or king. Thus the 
king was the Ksatriya pai- excellence. In some cases at least 
Vedic monarchy was hereditai’y, for descent can be traced. 
Undoubtedly the necessities of the war with the Dasyus 
helped to strengthen the monarchical element, and perhaps 
even to create it, where it did not exist before'. The ruling- 
class and the military class coincided, as they do in every 
age. The Vedic nobility provided the rulers in times of 
peace and the military leaders in times of war. Sudd.^, 
Divoddsa and Trasadasyu are names of prominent kings. 
The highest level was reached by the Vedic nobility in the 
matter of strength, beauty, wealth and happiness. They 
were the favoured class. Hence most of the Vedic gods 
were patterned after the nobility. They were in fact 

’ Briihmitiia- liitjanyn, VnUtfa and Kv. X. 12, a late hymn. 

* With the Disyu tribes that were <letira<l«‘d to the status of budras or virtually 
serfs, may be compared the shiiilar dcgrailation which overtook the remnants 
of the early j)opulation of Palestine, fliltites, Amorites, Perizzites, Jlivites and 
.lebusites, in the tlays of Solomon, about 975 u i (it iiron. VIII. 7-8). 

■ See Maedonell and Keith on Vnrua (index II. :2I7 ff.). See also 
Hv. VIII. 3-'), 16-18 for a clear reference to brahma, h-sntram and vi.4ah. 

* See Vedtr Index under hsatrii/a, ttajan and Htijanffn. 

■’ So the wai’s with the Philistines helped to create the monarchy in Israel. 

1 Sam. VIIl, 19-iO, 
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glorified Ksatriyas. The Ksatriya god par excellence was 
Indra. 

c) Priesthood. — As we have seen the priesthood was 
well developed before the Indian and Iranian clans separated. 
Hence the Aryan chiefs were accompanied into India by 
priests, who had already a fairly complicated ritual connected 
with the Soma offering and the fire sacrifice. It is possible 
that some of the priestly families mentioned in the Rik as 
authors of the ‘family books’ began their career as priests 
before entering India. The continuity of the Soma-sacrifice 
both in Persia and India would seem to demand such an un- 
broken tradition, and the very term bralimana, ‘son of a brah- 
man’, indicates the hereditary character of the priesthood. As 
is usual even in primitive .societies, priestly functions were 
largely in the hands of a special priestlj' class. Already in 
the Rigvedic age the distinction between ruler and priest 
was clearly drawn *. There were several functions^ such as 
recitation of hymns, manual acts of sacrifice, and singing 
of songs, which required several classes of priests for 
their proper performance. The oldest list’’ mentions seven 
different kinds of priests. The chief of the seven priests 
was the hotar or reciting priest. He sang the h5'mns, and 
in early times during the creative period Of the Rv. he 
composed them also. Apart from the seven priests stood 
the purohita, the domestic chaplain of king or noble. 
According to the later ritual every king must have a purohita 
who alone could properly officiate for the king’. He was 
the spiritual adviser of the king, and in the nature of things 


' p. 

* h's'llrtl/a ;iikI 

■' Prievts .iiiil snivoroi-s everywhere ilifier from the mass of the population at 
an e.'irlier period of eultiire than any of the lay elass.es — Eandtman, Priest and 
Priesthood (Prinntivc) in ERE. 

‘ Keith, Pi lest and Pitrslhood fllindu) in ERE. 

Rv. II. 1-2, hotn, poln. nesht, agwdh, prn-iasfii, ndhvaryu and brahniiin. 
'• The position of Saninel in relation to Saul was quite analogous to that of the 
purohita to the kini,' in ancient India. ! Samuel .Kill. .s-]2; XV. 10-35. 
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tended to become also his adviser in temporal matters’. 
Examples of ^nn-ofntas in the llv. are Visvaniitra - and 
Vasi.stha ’ in relation to kinpr Sudas, and Devapi ' the pnro- 
hita of Santanu. The semi-political ’ as well as religious 
functions of the purohita” undoubtedly contributed to tlie 
growing influence of the ijriesthood. 

The nobilitj' and priesthood wore close!}' connected by 
ties of mutual dependence. The noble was dependent uixui 
the priest for the proper performance of the sacrifice and 
the priest was dependent upon the noble hu- hi.s honorarium. 
The dakiihin or sacrificial ‘fee’ was greatly appreciated by 
the priests, and many a ‘gift-laud’' celebrates the gener- 
osity, anticipated or realized, of wealtliy Ksatriya patron.s. 
For example, I. 126, is a 

1. Thouglufully I present tliese lively praises 
To fihavya dweller by the Siinlhu river. 

Who measured out for ;m‘ a thous.niid pressings', 

The King unoouiiuerable, desiring glory, 
t;. In one day I received a hundred nifkns . 

A liundred gift-steeds Irom tlie urgent monarch. 

Of the lord’s cows a thou.-iand, I Kaksivant. 

His fame undying hath he spread to iicaven. 

S. Dark coloureil horses Svanaya’s gift, and chariots. 

Ten of them, came to me, filled full of women 

’ Ifae Br.'.buian lun'nhitu oi ihc t olio IHHuieC. an iii'-litiuion in the 

direction of the itruhoian iiiitntnii or piinie niinisler ei later lijjies e e K.illiaua 
Pandit in Ka.shiii7i, and tlie Peshwa.- of the .M.ir.icha Kine-. 

' Hi. m. :C ■■ VII. 1.-. s.!. -I \ !is. 

"The piirohita, the spiriticil and tomiioi.il aid of ilie Idnn' Id' • h-ipiain ami 
ehanceilor — Hloomfield A\ . in Sltll. Xl.lt. j>. I.Wlt 
See f (V/tr Indc.i under l*n}olii!ii and fUtut 

" .Sooi taie, pi 'av.inl ‘pri'dinr- oi soma', lint in lice h”ii«.ot.i/ X<dra the 
word ;n’(|iieiit:\ niean' 'tlie loiinal hevton.,! ..f i„,. rtnl.'-nin ’ See Bloomfield, 
HA\ . M )2s. etc. tc in this I.oe If i nnslt/ti hviun sntt iiaa thi' nieaninc. tiien 
the translation 'hoiiid be' 't\ h“ made to me a thmisanij liift-bestowals' 

^ .Viafcn iiceklaoe’ (,-/■. t'. tec. The was used a.-, a kind ol c iiireiiey 

or measure of value. t.'/'. I'r.iir I,ider ninier \id, Wiiie ac', !'- sliouUI be 
discovered in tlic great mounds . 1 !' the Punjab. 

Or ■ wifh marcs t> dr.uv '.'•■u' i.rifiillii 
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There followed after sixty thousand cattle. 

Kaksivant gained them at the day’s conclusion. 

According to the above-translated ‘gift-laud’ the prince 
Svanaya Bhavya, who dwelt by the Indus, had apparently 
been in trouble probably from some Gandhara tribe (v. 7), 
and had implored help (v. 2). This the priest Kaksivant 
rendered through his sacrifices, prayers and spells '. Hence 
the magnificent gifts of the king, which the priestly recipient 
celebrates probably with suitable exaggeration. The gifts 
include horses, cows, gold ornaments and female slaves (?), 
but not land". It indicates that there were Aryan tribes 
still dwelling on the Indus. 

Most or all of the materia! of the Bv. is due to the mutual 
relationship and co-operation of wealthy Ksatriya patrons 
and indigent Brahman priests. In the early creative days 
of Bigvedic literature the hotar priests did not merely recite 
the hymns, but also composed the hymns they recited We 
may assume with a high degree of probability that very 
few hymns in the Rik collection were composed except 
by priests under contract to wealthy patrons to provide 
the hymns necessary for the solemnizing of th(‘ sacrifice. 
And as the supreme ritual of the Bv. was the Soma ritual, 
which gathered up in itself the worship of all the gods, it 
follows that most of the hymns were composed for the 
Soma sacrifice. This means that the Rigveda is a literary 
monument of the religious views and practices of the Vedic 
aristocracy and priesthood alone, the usages of the Vaisyas 
and Sudras being inadequately represented. Along with 
the ‘hieratic’ religion of the Rv. there were current un- 
doubtedly lower forms of belief, which were later collected 
in the Atharcaveda, practices such as charms and spells^ 
which receive comparativelj" slight recognition in the Rv.’ 


^ Compare I’xodu*' XVII. H-1 >, 1 Sam. VII. 

- See Vt'dic Indf " umiei fhtf.StKii, 

^ See Vtdic ImidJ nuder Ui vtj. ami OUlenbcitr, KV. S-'U. 

^ While this, on the whole, is true, it must bo admitted that ie*€Dt I'esearch 
tended to iliminish somewhat this difference between fligceda aiid Atharvaveda. 
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There were priestly gods as well as warrior gods. If 
Indra was conceived after the likeness of the Ksatriya, 
Agni and Brihaspati are represented as divine priests. 

d) Vamjas. — Apart from the nobility and the priesthood 
the rest of the population of Aryan descent was included 
under the name of Vais3ms', that is, ‘commons’, ‘subjects’. 
They constituted tin* agricultural and industrial class. 
According to the later literature their distinctive sign was 
the goad of the ploughman, and their subordinate position 
in relation to the nobility was indicated bj' their character- 
ization as ‘tributary to another’, ‘to be oppressed at will’', etc 
The Vaisyas formed the backbone of the state’. Superior 
to, but resting upon them, were the Brahman and Ksatriya 
communities. Brahman, Ksatriya and Vai.sya as Aryan in 
descent were sharply distinguished from Sudra. As a class 
the Vaisyas seem to have had little to do with the political, 
religious and intellectual life of the Vedic age. On the 
whole, like the Sudras, they were an inarticulate element 
in the population, with some tendenej^ to fall rather than 
rise in social standing*. Probably their religious practices 
were largelj' of an Atharvanic character, consisting of 
domestic and agricultural charms '. The bucolic Pusan 
armed with a goad seems to have been a Vaisj-a deity. 

e) Sudras. — The t^i'idras'’ as in general people of non- 
Aryan blood, colour and religion were at the bottom of the 
social scale in Vedic India. If according to the Aitareya 
Brdhmniia ' the Vaisya could be ‘oppressed at will’, the 
Sudra could be ‘slain at will’. The term Si-dra occurs only 
once in the Rv. ^ as tin* substitute and equivalent for the 

’ Rv. X. *'0, \'2 (only Iiltc), but coiujkim* VUI. 3r>. HI-IH. whfre hruhina^ 
k'^atram and visah are mentiontKl toi^etlu’r. 

' See Vfdir Inde.v articles VniHUn and Tupwa. 

Cy. the aijrieultural .•oinmunities of most ukkIoiti states- 
(If. the Hatlinh'iras, •eimiittt-makers’. 

^ llluomfield, JIAV. in SBK. XIJI, 

Probably the term iyudra icf Ptolemy^s VI. 2'», was onirmally the 

name of a tribe which the Aryan invarion. See Vpdtr Inde.v under Sedra. 

‘ Vil. Jd, 4. " X. i)0. 12 


27"67 
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earlier Dasyu (Dasa). It covers the aboriginal population 
so far as reduced to a state of subjection to the Aryan. While 
the Sudra was sei)arated from the Vaisya by difference of 
blood, he was industrially akin to the Vaisya. The presence 
of a dark servile clas.s in Vedic society was undoubtedly 
responsible for the growth of the feeling that manual labour 
was undignified '. This feeling tended to depress the status of 
Vaisyas. We know little or nothing about the religious 
beliefs and practices of the Sudras except what is suggested 
by the expression sisnadeva-. It is safe to assume that 
they were Atharvanic in character, consisting of demon- 
worship, charms and spells. The later religious history of 
India was conditioned bj' the interaction of Aiya and Isudra. 
If Shdra religion was aryanised, it is equally true that 
Aryan religion was .sfidraized. 

8. CoNCiiCSiox. - When the Aryan tribes passed the 
Hindu Kush, they crossed, as it were, their Rubicon^ In 
large measure shut out from the fellowship of their brother 
Aryans of the West, they were shut in with the aborigines 
of India in an age-long isolation, never effectively broken 
until the coming of the later Aryans, namely, the Portuguese, 
Danish, Dutch, French and English. Classes that ordinarily 
remain fluid, such as nobility, priesthood and commons, 
became in India crystalized into castes, because of the addition 
of the fourth or Sudra class. Probably it was colour more than 
anything else, which was responsible for casteh In the 
clashing of Aryan and Dasyu tliere must have been much 
intermingling of blood. There was an ancient as well as 
a modern Eura.sian population '. The later philosophical 

' ( onipiire tho siniitu- condition of tliin^'i diirinix tlie siave-holdinK days in the 
Southern States of .Gnerica, when white haboiirers were often regarded as ‘ jH<or 
white tiash’. indnstiiallv and even so<'ially akin to the Nesroe-. 

Sec p : oitlenber?. I-AT. '2. 

'The problcin in .inieriea of the iclation of -White' and Ne-ro'i> veu- 
similar, (.f. S edir Indp.c. art 

■There is no reproach involved in this stateiiiciit. The artistic Greek jieople 
are the producl of the fusion of northern .Vryau tribes with the Mediterranean 
race. The English people represent a fusion of invading Tentonic trilics with the 
Celtie inhaliitants of Uritain. Anglo-rdts they should be cvlled 
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and theological systems of India as well as lier cliaraeteristic 
attitude of pessimism toward life may be regarded not as 
])ure Aryan, but as Arya-Dravidian products. The signifi- 
cance of the Rigveda is this that its hymns, witli negligible 
exceptions, represent the Aryan as standing in stern an- 
tagonism to the Dasyii and all his ways. It is therefore 
the purest expression on the .soil of India of the Aryan 
spirit '. 

' Cf. Maenieol IT. 1!0. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE rh;vedic book 

1. Introductory. ~ The Rigveda is the Vcdic book par 
excellence, f 'hronologicallj^ it is the oldest book in Hindu 
literature. Theoretically-, it is the most sacred, as it heads' 
the list of books which come under hruti or ‘revelation’. 
The word Veda means knowledge or wisdom-, and Big (Rik) 
is the name for laudatory verse or stanza. Hence the 
compound word Rig- Veda may be translated as ‘Verse- 
Wisdom”. It is the earliest and mo.st sacred wisdom of 
the Indian Aryans set forth in the form of stanzas which 
are grouped in hymns. The unit of revelation, as in the 
Quran, seems to be the verse. 

The Rigveda is a great collection (samhit'd) of a thousand 
or more hymns. It is, however, only one out of four collec- 
tions. For besides the Rv., there is the Sdman or ebant- 
Veda, the Yaju^ or Veda of sacrificial formula, and the 
Atharvan or Veda of ‘poi)ular religion’. The four Vedas are 
not unconnected with one another. Thus all the stanzas of 
the Samaveda except seventy-five are found in the Rv. The 
Yajurveda and the Atharvaveda also have a considerable 
amount of material in common with the Rv. What we 
really have, then, in the four Vedas is the distribution of 
the original Vedic material into four snmhitds or ‘collec- 
tions’'. The four Vedas are a fourfold presentation of the 
primitive Veda, in some such way as the four Gospels are 
a fourfold presentation of the primitive Gospel. By 
‘primitive Veda’ of cour.se is meant the poetic material of 
the Vedic age before it was collected. Such material 

' In the Piifu.'iii Saktu (Rv. X. RO. 9> the stan/as (ncah) of the RfV. are 
mentioned hofoic the venses (samnni) of the ^avian, and the Yajns. 

" Cognates of Veda arc Gr. Lat. vid-so, Ener. w%t- 

‘ Hopkin.s, [ON. 2‘'> 

^ Hopkins. ION, 21. 
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existing in the various Vedie clans and priestly families 
consisted, as the four historic collections show, of ‘a 
heterogeneous combination of old hymns, charms, philo- 
sophical poems, and popular songs, most but not all of 
which are of religious content’*. This primitive Vedic 
material was in part ‘hieratic’ or priestlj', having to do 
with the worship of the great gods, such as Agni, Indra, 
Soma; and in part, popular, consisting of house ceremonies, 
charms and magic spells '. The Rigveda, while* containing 
some popular material, especially in the tenth, first and 
seventh books'*, is pre-eminently a text-book of priestly 
religion; whereas the Atharvaveda, though containing some 
priestly material, is very largely a text-book of popular 
religion. 

The process of the formation of the Rigveda as a 
collection of hymns must have been complete by about 
800 B. c., and the true date maj- be still earlier. The 
complete Rik is presuj>posed in the existing BrUhmanas, 
which, according to the most moderate possible estimati', 
cannot be dated later than 800 to 000 B. c. The other 
three Vedas were collected rather later than the Rik, but 
we need not discuss the dates of their formation here. 
It is, besides, quite probable that long before the fourfold 
collection was formally made, the Vedic material began to 
break up into four groups on the basis of religious use. 
Thus the reference in the Purum-Sulcta* may be only to 
an incipient classification of the Vedic material into lauda- 
tory verses (ricah) used by the Hotri or invoking priest, 


' n-.pliin-, ION. 2.:. 

- Bloomfii-ld. AV. 2, and On tin' lielnttvf Oimnnlo'jy <»/ tiu' IVrfid 
JA03, 21 (1 ;mH) [t. U). 

' “ Considenibly moir than one half ot the itV st.in/.is which con'cspond 
to the AV. belong to the tenth book of thi* 11 V, laru'ely to the last onuvaka 
of that book; about one-si.xth to the first book; about one-tenth to the seventh 
book; about one-ei»hth to all the other ’ lKK)k'< put toirether. Bloomfield, 
AV. 4G. 

^ Kv. X. 90. 
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chants (sainani) used by tlie Vdgntrl or singing priest, 
ajid sacrificial formulas (yajus) used by the Adhvuryv or 
<ifliciating priest. The final redaction of the four 
collections may very well have been only a de jure recog- 
nition of what liad for some time been a de facto state 
of tilings. 

The motive which determined the fourfold collection of 
the Vedic material was, then, primarily practical — to serve 
the interests of the ritual '. Of course, there was in oper- 
ation at the same time a more theoretical motive, namely, 
the preservation from change and destruction of the ancient 
heritage of sacred song. 

But though the Uigveda as a collection is not to be 
dated later than 800 b. c., the final settlement of the exact 
spelling of the text as we have it to-day, did not take place 
until after the completion of the older Brahmanas, about 
600 B. c., when the Saiiihita text '-', 1. e. the text settled in 
accordance with the rules of aarndhi, which control Classi- 
cal Sanskrit, was formed. Since that date the text of the 
Rigveda has been preserved with almost faultless accuracy. 

The Rigveda deserves to be called ‘the mo.st important’" 
of the Vedas, because it is the oldest and largest collection 
of Vedic h 3 'mns and the source of much of the material 
found in the Saman, Yajns and Atharcan. Of the 20,000 
metrical stanzas in Vedic literature (omitting variants) 
about 10,000, or full)* one-half occur in the Bik '. Of the 
1549 stanzas of the Samaveda 1474 are derived from the 
Rik, and also one-fourth of the matter of the Yajurvoda. 
Besides a considerable portion in prose, the Atharvaveda 
contains about 6000 poetic stanzas, one-fifth of which, 
namely 1200 stanzas, occur al.so in the Rv. '. The Rigveda, 


* iliooinfield rf'inis to hi-; own ‘‘ mpidly growing nonvi<*tion that the Itv., as 
we have it, in t otnmon with the other Ve‘lf»s, is ;i litnrpie f'ollection Relative 

JAOS.. p, iTi, 

* Maedonell, SL. 4(i-riO: Hopkins I<>X. 

" Miv-aonell. SL. in ICT. U. 200. 

* Llooinfield, ftp. ril. 42- i3. 


" Mdcti'dicli at 227*220. 
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then, is a oreat documentary source for the other three 
Vedas, very much as the Gospel of Mark is an important 
source for the Gospels of Matthew and Luke. , 

Vcdic literature covers three classes of literary pro- 
ductions in the Vedic age, viz. (1) Mantras or Vedic 
stanzas produced largely in the creative period and after- 
wards collected in the form of the four Vedas; (2) Brdh- 
manas, exposition and further elaboration of the ritualistic 
element in the Vedas, and also of the philosophical element ' ; 
and (3) S/dras, mnemonic compendia dealing with Vedic 
ritual and customary law. Thus by Veda we mean, in a 
narrow sense, the Iligveda; in a wider sense, any or all of 
the Four Vedas; and, in the widest sense of all, the whole 
cycle of Vedic literature according to the threefold division 
of Mantra, Brahniana, and Sidra. The extent of the exist- 
ing Vedic literature may be estimated from the fact that 
about one hundred and twenty texts liave contributed to 
the Vedir Concordance oi Prof. Bloomfield ^ The Rigveda 
is about equal in bulk to the Iliad and Odyssey combined. 
Being ‘the most ancient literary monument of India’, it is 
the foundation not only of Vedic literature, but of Indian 
literature in general. Thus for Indian history, religion, 
philosophy and civilization the Rigveda is a book of 
(irigins. As prophetic of the lines of future development 
it may also be called a collection of ‘first fruits. 

2. The Text of the Rigveda. — The Rigveda con- 
tains 1017 hymns, or 1028, if we add the supplementary 
Vdlakhihja hymns. But the number can be easily increa.sed 
by breaking up some of the larger wholes into separate 
hymns, as we seem forced to do on critical grounds ’. Thus 
out of the total collection of 1028 hymns E. V. Arnold 
finds about 220 which are composite and consist of 780 parts. 


' The elaberation oi the philosophical element in the Vedas i.^;. of eomse, the 
work of the L'pani.iails, philosophical appendiees to the Hrahraanas 
’ Bloomfield. KV. I 
‘ Hillebramit. AU.lHthpn. .'i3. 
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usually short hymns of three verses each The hymns are 
arranged in ten books or mandalas (lit. ‘cycles’). 

Books II-YII are the so-called ‘family books’, because 
each is assigned by tradition to the eponym ancestor of a 
particular priestly familj^-. That these groups of hymns 
were produced within the families to which they are as- 
cribed is sufficientlj’' proved by internal evidence. The 
hymns of the family books are arranged on a uniform plan, 
which seems to reveal the editorial work of a single school. 
Each major group or mandala is a collection of smaller 
groups of hymns arranged according to the deities ad- 
dressed, the first sub-grouj) consisting of hymns to Agni, 
the second to Indra, and so forth. Within these smaller 
groups the position of any hymn is determined by the 
number of stanzas it contains, the hymn containing the 
largest number of stanzas being placed first, and so on. 
Hymns which break this rule are to be regarded either 
as complexes of smaller hymns, or as containing later 
additions. Again books II- VII seem to liave been arranged 
according to the number of hymns they sevGrall}' contain 
(not counting later additions); for the second book contains 
the smallest number of hymns (4d) found in any of the 
family books, and the seventh book the largest number (104). 
Thus the ‘family books’ clearly form one great group. 

The first, eighth and tenth books agree together in the 
fact that the groups of which they consist are based on 
identity of authorship, actual or assumed. The eighth book 
and Part A (In^mns 1-50) of the first book have a certain 
affinity with each other due to the strophical arrangement 
which exists more or less in both and also to the fact that 
the family of the Knvras figures in the authorship of each. 
The ninth book i.s unique, in that all of its hymns are 
addressed to Soma. Its groups depend upon identity of 


’ The Hiqvedn and Athan'areda .I.VOS. lOOl, p. 

- Tlip names <«t' these liis'us are. (iriNamada, Vi'^vamitra, Vamadeva, Atii» 
Bhariidvaja. Vasi^tiia. 
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metre'. We see, then, that there are three principles which 
lie at the basis of the groups within the several books, rh. 
identity of the deity addressed, as in the family books, 
identity of authorship, as in the first, eighth and tenth 
books, and identity of metre, as in the ninth book. The 
first and tenth books have each the same number of 
hymns (191), and together tliey contain the great mass of 
all the Atharvanic or ‘popular’ stanzas in the Itigveda. 

On the basis of these uniformities of arrangement by 
which various sections of the llv. are linked together, it is 
plausible to assume more or less independent redaction for 
several of the larger wholes of which the liv. consist.s. 
Professor Hopkins" thinks that a threefold process of 
grouping lies at the basis of the present arrangement ; 
books II-VII, the ‘family books’, furnishing the nucleus, 
books I and VIII adding a framework, and books IX and X 
completing the collection. This, or sometliing like it, must 
have taken place. If Hopkins’ view is cf)rrect, then we 
have a kind of threefold canon in the 11 v. 

The canonical form of tlie llv., as we liave seen, is 
known as the SamhUa text, that is, the text in which the 
words are united according to the rules of combination 
current in Sanskrit, and is not earlier than GOO b. r. 
Several schools existed, each with, its own text, distinguished 
by unimijortant differences; but tlie text has come down 
to us only in the recension of the Sakala school '. 

As s(^on as the Rv. ‘collection’ was made, an extra- 
ordinary set of devices was invented, in order to guard the 
purity of the text. Soon after the formation of the Sarhhiffi 
or synthetic text, the Pada. or analjHic text was constructed. 
In the or ‘wonl’-text each word of the Sa^hhita was 
reproduced in its separate, unmodified and (generally) okhn- 

^ Seo for this wliole scotioii Mjicdonrll. Literntin'c^ III. 

- ION. 26 -' 27 . 

^ This sinirle recension of the Kv. reminds us of the similar textual hi*t<»ry 
of the (^uran. the single recension of Othm’tn beio" ^•espon■^ih^e foi all latei ropies 
of the Bible oi Islim. 
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form. If is easier to read metrically from the pada than 
from tha sain hlta text. Further devices for safeguarding the 
text were the KrcuAa-pafha ‘step-text’, the jata-pdtha, ‘woven 
text’, ami the yhnna-pnfha, a still more complicated text. 
Representing the words of a Vedic stanza by the letters of 
the alphabet, we may illustrate the three safeguarding 
texts by the three following formulas: (1) ab-bc-cd-de, 
etc., (2) ab-ba-ab; bc-cb-bc, etc. (3) ab-ba-abc-cba-abc; 
bc-cb-bcd, etc. By these complicated processes of dis- 
location and repetition forwards and backwards, the aim 
was to make impossible the slightest change in the sacred 
text. Besides tlie five forms of the text mentioned above, 
tliere were two more safeguards in the shape of the 
Pratisakhyas, which explain all the changes necessary 
for converting the pndn into the sainhitn text, and the 
Anukrnmayis or ‘Indices’, which define the contents of 
each hymn from various points of view, and also furnish a 
statistical account of the Rv. as a whole'. The result was 
that from the time that these safeguarding devices began 
to be applied, the Sakala recension of the liv., like that of 
Othman's recension of the Quran, was preserved in a unique 
state of purity. Before that time, however, some textual 
corruption had taken place '. 

It should be mentioned also that for a long time the 
Vedic texts were in all probability orally transmitted. If 
writing was introduced into India in the 8th century b. c., 
as Biihler ' thinks, its use for long centuries was confined 
largely or entirelj" to commercial transactions and the like. 
Doubtless the Brahmanical community had an interest in 
keeping the sacred texts as a kind of priestly monopoly. 
Such a monopoly could be maintained only if the texts 
wei'e taught orally anti not reduced to writing. 


’ 1028 hymns. 10,402 vei-SfS. 82ti nords mid 432,000 syllables. Max 
Miiller. Phfisical [ieliyton, fj(i. 

" For evidences of this see (.ddenbeig, Hymns io Ayni, SBE. XLVI. 

^ Indian PaIeo^'i’.ipli\ in lA. vol. XXXIll Append!.’^ 15-10. 
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The extraordinai’y inacliiiiory for safeguarding the text 
of the Rv., the like of whicli is not found elsewhere in the 
world, indicates the existence of a well-grounded fear that 
the textual history of the Vedic hymns in the past would 
repeat itself in the future; in other words, that “the text 
would continue to he corrupted, modified, modernized, as 
without such precautions it had been changed in the past ’’ 
The textual history of the hjnnns of the Rv. before the 
‘collection’ was stereotj'ped in the form of the canonical 
text, was undoubtedly a history of linguistic lerelling. On 
this point the testimony of experts maj' be cited. Macdonell ’ 
admits that “there are undeniable corruptions in detail 
belonging to the older period.” Hopkins” holds that the 
hymns of the Rv. collection — hymns of very different 
periods originally had been already reduced pretty 
much to one linguistic level, at the time the canonical text 
was formed. Grierson and Baimett ' also remark that 
the songs of Lalla, or Liil Ded, the Kashmiri female ascetit', 
furnish a valuable example of the manner in which the 
language of the Vedic hymns must have changi'd from 
generation tfi generation, before theii' text was finally 
established. The effect of such linguistic levelling was to 
obscure more or less the data for the existence of different 
dialects in the Rv. and the evidence for different periods 
of composition. The sainhita text stereotyped the form of 
the Rv. very much as the grammar of Panini fixerl the 
form of Sanskrit. 

What has the extant text of the Rv. to say i-cgarding 
the material out of which it is composed? As an answer 
to this question Rloomfield ’, the editor of the great Vedii? 
Concordance, remarks: “Of the ID.bOO lines of the Ijigveda 

' ttojikin,-, ION -21!. 

■ S'lnskrit rj’fcniiniR 17- 

' op. cd ■ 2*». 

^ Lnllu-ynKijani. j) 12*', note 

''On Certain M'nrk in (lonlinnnrit r •>} the Wth ' f -.uri < 

(I90S) 2-'7-26s 
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about 5000 are repeated ‘ lines Not far from 2000 

verse-lines occur two, three, or more times This 

collection as a whole is the last precipitate, with a long and 
tangled past behind it, of a literary activity of great and 

indefinite length Every part seems to be conscious 

of and assimilated to every other part.” And in another 
place the same scholar ' writes that “the earliest books of 
the Rv. are not exempt from the same processes of secon- 
dary grouping and adaptation of their mantras, though 
thej^ are less frequent and less obvious than is the case in the 
Atharvaveda In harmonj' with this Hopkins’ declares 
that “the Rigveda Collection itself is a composite consisting 
lai-gely of the same material disposed in various ways”. 
And he draws the conclusion that “the hymns are founded 
on older material, the wreck of which has been utilized in 
constructing new poetic buildings, just as many of the 
temples of India are to a great extent built of the material 
of older demolished temples”. This is certainly true to 
some extent. But may not many of the phenomena of 
repetition in the Hv., even as in the O. T. Psalms and in 
the Quran, be due to a stereotyped religious vocabulary, 
in which the same phrases would naturally tend to recur? 

:1. The Langu.\.ge of the Rigveda. — The centre of 
gravity of the Indo-Aryan world at the time that the Rv. 
collection was made (circa 600 B. C.) was most probably in 
Brahmarside.a* (the country of the Holy Sages) in the 
region between the upper Jumna and Ganges. It is clear 
that the earlier hymns were produced in the western Punjab, 
while the later hymns were composed further East and 
probably largely in the vicinity of the sacred river 
Sarasvatl '. Now an outstanding fact in the linguistic 

' (' 4 . lUoomt'icL], Jif^veda R'^ppttttuns in H< , Vo]. 20. 

- S!!K. XI.II. p LXXir. 

' loX. 24. 

' Hupon, CHI. 1. 40. 

‘ II. 17: Ilopkin's. lOX. 41. .‘14, and .IA<>S. ip. p. 2o ; (JriersoHj 

.IKAS. 1!'0]. p ITf, 
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history of Aryan India is the distinction emphasized in 
Sanskrit literature between the ‘Midland’ (Madhyadcsa) 
and the ‘Outland’h The Midland extending approximately 
from the Himalayas to the Vindhya Hills and from Sirhind 
to Allahabad was regarded as the true home of the Aryan 
people, language, religion and culture. The (Jutland, namely, 
Punjab, Sind, Gujarat, Rajputana, Oudh and Bihar, was also 
peopled by Aryan tribes, each with its own dialect. Now 
in the opinion of Grierson, the Superintendent of the 
Linguistic Survey of India, “a comparison of the modern 
vernaculars' shows that these outer dialects were more 
closely related to each other than any of them was to the 
language of the Midland”. To account for this linguistic 
condition of thing.s, he assumes that the latest invaders 
“entered the Punjab like a wedge into the heart of the 
country already" occupied by the first immigrants, forcing 
the latter outwards in three directions, to the East, to the 
South and to the West”'. The result of course would be 
the creation of a kind of linguistic cleavage between the 
language of the Midland, on the one hand, and the various 
dialects of the Outland, on the other, such a cleavage as is 
suggested by the linguistic facts imbedded in the modern 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars. If this is a correct interpretation 
of the facts, then the Aryans of the Midlanil as distinguished 


' Sec chapfcr on Laniimuft's by (uicrson in HJ). J 34b fl. 

' Gnprson’.s dassifipation ol the IinIo-.Vry.in Vernm ulais of India is as 
follows: - 

A. I>5Uiiruacp of tho Midland. Hindi. 

B Intermodiatf Lam^natres. 

It Jforo nearly lelstted U> the Midland' Huj'i.'ilfuin'i, hihdri, itiijc.rut'i , 
PunjH 

h) More nearl\ lelaled to ih** oiitci baml. Eush'rn Uiiidi. 

( Outer Lant'ua^es 

n) North Western Grou]»: Knstuht Kuhi^thnni, l.ahndu ^ . 

ft) Southern (.Jron|t. Marnffn. 

c) Kastero Gi-oup- Onijn, Ueinjiil'i, 

’ t'riei'son iGf. I. .j'j*' (followinif Ihrrnle) 
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from the Aryans of the Outland, were the last to arrive, 
but the first to achieve great things. 

This interpretation of the linguistic facts lies at the 
foundation of the assumption of two widely separated gates 
by which the Aryans entered India, the Khyber Pass and 
the route through Chitral and Gilgit. This view is not 
supported by the general consensus of opinion. If certain 
scholars, such as Hmrnle, Grierson and Rislej' ' favour 
it, other equally great scholars like Macdonell ’, Keith 
and Rapson*, who occupy the Sanskrit chairs at Oxford, 
Edinburgh, and Cambridge, oppose it. Rapson suggests 
an alternative theory to account for the linguistic facts. 

The language of the Rigveda was naturally the dialect 
of the region where the hjunns were composed, namely, 
the northern and eastern part of the Punjab, with its centre 
probablj- at the sacred river Sarasvati. It was, without 
doubt, the literary form'’ of a living vernacular, and 
Grierson" sees in it "the earliest Prakrit, of which we 
have any cognizance”. The language of the Rv. doubtless 
represents a more archaic dialect than was commonly 
spoken. The later hymns, we have reason to believe, were 
largely imitative and presuppo.se a fixed tradition of the 
kind of s;)eech proper for a saci’cd song. If, as Hopkins 
holds, the earlier Rigveda hymns have suffered from 
‘linguisti<' levelling’, it is probably equally tnu' that the 
later hymns have suffered from the opposite process of 
linguistic heightening, so to speak, througii the conscious 
archaizing of their authors ^ 

The speech of the Rv. may be called Vedic to distinguish 

' Rii. f. :;o,5 ff. 

- Vp'iic Indfx. 

■ (’HI. I. Hit. 1‘2;; 

^ CfH, I ■>(). 

Keith. riH,. 1. lO'.t-llH 

' op. (it. 3hu. 

' ThiS inity he illn^trateti fmm tb' reliijioii? hymns or hhujtV)b of North 
India. Even to-dny Hindi hvons are .isuaily written in the arrhaic dialect of the 
of TnlsT Has. 
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it from the elaborate and artificial form ftiven to the 
language by the grammatical canons of Paiiini (circa 
350 B. c.). The main difference, then, between Vedic and 
Sanskrit is the difference between an earlier and relatively 
unpruned popular speech and a later pruned and polished 
speech. In fact, Vedic as the vernacular of a limited region 
in and near the upper Gangetic Doab is referred to by 
Grierson as the only known specimen of “the Primary 
Prakrits of India”'. The language of the ilv., then, was in 
its time as truly a vernacular speech as the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament or the so-called ‘Biblical’ Greek of the New 
Testament; at the same time, as the hieratic speech, it was 
“the first literar 3 ' dialect of India There are of course 
other differences between Vedic and Sanskrit. Vedic is 
much richer in conjugational forms, having numerous sub- 
junctive, infinitiw, and aorist forms, which do not occur 
in Sanskrit. Phoncticall.y, there is little difference between 
the two. (tf course, man^- Vedic words were obsolete by 
the time of Panini and the beginnings of classical Sanskrit. 
On the whole, Vedic and Sanskrit differ from each other 
very much a.s Homeric differs from Classical Greek or as 
the language of Chaucer differs from that of Milton. 

The processes of levelling down and levelling up, to 
which reference has already been made' — the old being 
assimilated to the new and the new to the old - have 
naturallj- more or less obscured any traces of dialectical 
differences which might otherwise have existed in the 
Vedic text. The distinction between ‘hieratic’ and ‘popular’ 


Miru'i’>on Uislin<;iiiblies bctu'cen priiiiaiy secondary ami tertiary PrakritS- 
The lanmiaue of ibe Kv. jlliistiales the first : the Pali of the Biui(lhi''tir wntings, 
the seeoiid : an<l toe modcia luUo-Aryan vernaeulai's. such as Hindi and Punjabi, 
the third, it noiiieahie that fiiese \arious vernaculars. Vetlic. Pdli, Hindi and 
Punjabi, have turnisiietl th»‘ literary vehicles for such reliijioii.s hook.*^ the 
Higveda, liio Tiipitako of ihidtihism. the Tub-I aiui the 

^Mranth Suhih of the Sikhs 
' Farquhar, < >!tl.[ 

■ pp fii, 1:4 
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language in the Rv. is a real distinction, if priestly and 
popular hymns belong to the same age; if not, it may 
mark simply chronological sequence. Such a distinction, 
however, between two varieties of Vedic speech, one more 
learned and technical, and the other more popular, would 
be very natural according to all analogy. We would expect 
that the priests as the learned class of the Vedic age would 
have a ‘class’ speech, technical and professional. There are 
also some linguistic phenomena in the Rv., which suggest 
as their causes the existence of different Indo-Aryan 
dialects, notably the multitudinous present, aorist and 
infinitive forms'. 

The language of the Rv. is closely akin to that of the 
Avesta, the Bible of the Zoroastrian religion. In fact, as 
already shown-, Vedic and Avestan are simply dialects of 
the same Indo-Iranian speech. Entire passages of Avestan 
can be rendered into Vedic and vice versa merely by making 
the necessary phonetic changes \ And a knowledge of 
Vedic is the best preparation for the study of Avestan. 

But Vedic, as we have seen'', is related not only to 
Avestan, but also to Greek, Latin, Celtic, Teutonic and 
Slavonic. It is, in other words, a member of the great 
Indo-European family of languages, the only rival of which 
in historic importance is the Semitic family. If Assyro- 
Babylonian, Hebrew and Arabic were important vehicles 
of ancient culture, none the less were Vedic, Avestan, Greek 
and Latin. But in modern times the languages of the 
Indo-European family have far outstripped in importance 
the languages of the Semitic family (except perhaps Arabic). 
As modern representatives of the Indo-European family 
there may be mentioned nearly all the languages of Europe, 
including such tongues as English, French, German, Russian 

“ “ The wealth of inflectional forms in the Vedic ape may be partly explained 
as the result of a mi.rturc of dialects”. Rapson, .IRAS- 1904, p. 440. 

* p. 21. 

" Jackson, Aiesta Urnmmar, Port I (1S92), p. XXXI. 
pp. 2-6. 
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and Italian, and in Asia Persian', Hindi, Bengali, Punjabi, 
Marathi, etc. Thus Vedic belongs to that potent and widely 
conquering family of languages which more than any other 
(except possibly the Semitic) has furnished literary vehicles 
for the best thought of the ages past, and is apparently 
bound up, to a large extent, witli the future linguistic 
destiny of mankind. Vedic, as the Indian branch of the 
Indo-European family, has shared with the other branches 
in the common tendency to spread and conquer. What was 
first simply the dialect of a district became the language 
of a caste and a religion, and afterwards (in the form of 
Sanskrit) the language of religion, politics and culture 
throughout Indial 

4. The Chronology oftiie Bigved.^. — Brief references 
have already been made to the migrations and settlements’ 
of the Western Indo-Europeans, as bearing upon the problem 
of the date of the Rigveda. It seems desirable to consider 
this question from the point of view also of Indian history 
and archaeology. There is as yet no unanimity among 
scholars concerning the ago of the Rigveda. Bruhmanical 
orthodoxy holds that the Vedas are eternal’. Modern 
critical scholars have hitherto been divided into three 

' tf tho supersfructure dl IVi-^ian is Smiilii- CAi-abic), its found-ition is 
JnUo'Enropr.iJi 

- Rapson, op. cit 4.'»6. 

^ p. 19. 

■* Manu 1. XII. 94-lUO. The view puaboilied in Manusinrttt (ciica 

loo A. D) is that in the bej'IiiJiing Brahma fashioned fixim the woids of the Veda 
the s(‘veral names, funetionr, and eonditior.s of all creatures, and that in order to 
the performance of sacrifiee he drew forth fiom Aont, Vayn and Siirya the triple 
eternal Vetla. Aecoriling to scholastic Btahmanisni^ then, the Veda is at onee a 
creative and a 'Hirrificial pmgr.uTi, KiiUukii-Bbatta (t.hth Cent. A. D.) who builds 
on («oviiidaid|u (12liiCVnt. A D*) interprets Manu to mean that at the beginning of 
the picsent mundane era (Kalpa) Brahma di>*w forth the Vedas from Agni, Viiyu 
and Surya. The Aiya Scania], nhieh has broken with BrahmanicaJ tradition at so 
many points, holds f.ist nevertheless to the Brahmanical theory of the antiquity 
of the Vedas and teaohes that the Four Vcilas were revealed to four sages, Agni. 
Vayu, Surya and Angiras at the beginning of the present mundane age over one 
hundred billion years 
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camps, according as they have favoured an earl}', a late, or 
an intermediate date. Professor Hopkins' of Yale, a great 
authority on the Epic literature of India, and Professor 
Jackson of Columbia, ’W'ell known as a Zoroastrian scholar, 
both agree in urging a late date, lOOO-GOO b. c. Briefly 
stated their grounds are as follows; (1) The date of 
Zoroaster is now gcnerallj' fixed at b. c. 660-r)83 - bj' c.g. 
Goldner', Y'cst‘ and Jackson’’; and since there is onl}' a 
dialectic difference between the language of the Rv. and 
that of the Avesta, there can bo no great interval in time 
between the two works, the date of Zoroaster, of cemrse, 
determining the date of the oldest part of the Avesta. 
(2) The change in language between the Rigveda and the 
Upanisads is not greater than that between Chaucer and 
Milton, and lioncc it is fair to suppose that about 2b0 years 
would suffice in the one case as well as in tlie other. The 


two hundred years within which Hopkins and Jackson 
place the bulk of the Rigveda hymns ar(‘ R. c. 800-000. 
(3) The Kishis wl\o composed llie liynins may veiy well 
have been in large measure contemporary with one another, 
and certain differences in vocabulary and style may be 
accounted for simply by variety of authorship. According 
to this view, then, the Rigveda is roughly contemporaneous 
with the bulk of early Hel^irow literature. 


At 

Tilak" 


the opposite pole from Hopkins and Jackson stand 
and Jacobi ', who on the basis of astronomical cal- 


culations would carry the period of the composition of the 
Rigveda bacK beyond 2500 b. c., as far at least as 3501*, 
and according to Tilak farther still. Jacobi places the 


1 


ION. 


- oluenhi’,- u. itmi-. .-ee ' h iv.ihiifc'M 7', in /)-• Kiilhir 

Ge;jmiiart (I'.iO'i;, 1. 3 1. 
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xi.ix. c;-- 27 c- .iii.vs. H'o.'), 7.11 ff_ naiu- hr ff 
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Vedic a^e witiiin the period 4500-2500 b. c. biu refers the 
composition of the Rigveda to the second half of this 
pei’iod. Tilak dates the oldest period of Ajyan civilization 
between 0000 and 4000 b. c., when he thinks ceriain ‘sacri- 
ficial formulic’ were ‘probably in use'. He places the 
composition of the Rigveda hymns, as we have them, within 
the period 4000-2500 b. c.‘ The Tilak-Jacobi thesis has 
met with severe criticism from Weber, Whitnej', Oldcnborg-, 
Thibanf, Hopkins, Macdonell, and Keith Apart from the 
assumed astronomical data, however, .iacobi urges that the 
norm of European progress cannot be applied to India on 
account of its isolated position and the (Miisequently inde- 
pendent character of its development. And he emphasises 
the fact that the dates assumed by himself for the Vedic 
period are not greater than are accepted ity scholar.s for' 
the civilization of the Euphrates and the Nile^ The late 
Professor Riihlcr'’ was of the opinion that the conquest 
and brahmanization of India reciuires a much earlier date 
than 1200-1000 B. c. Followiitg him, Winternitz' declares 
that from the standpoint of Indian hi>(ory there is nothing 
against the view that Vedic literature goes back to the 
third millennium and the beginnings of Indian culture to 
the fourth millennium b. c. Prof. Bloomfield", too, declares 
himself “now much more inclined to listen to an early 
date, say 2000 B. c., for the beginning.s of Vedic literary 
production, and to a much earlier date for the beginnings 
of the institutions and religions concepts’’ thereof. 


’ Tillik, fhtOH, '-’0''. 

ZDMC. WAX. ITit fi 

1)1 Imiil/t l.ili’i o f ir iHtJ ( .It i! • t {•■•n •Ihn.'NfitH Hcvievv, 

Jiinuary I'MiH 

I’tO'i), loT, tr.. .ici f04 ff. 

•’ Thp Tilak-Jaoobi hyjtothosis is, to ‘-omo extent, tKi.muicDdpd by tbe J'uvt 
Uidl eaoh ‘•ponsor disrowred and fonniilab'd it inupppm^-n’.ly oi the other 
'■ lA, XXill. 243 ff. 

■ Gll.. 234. 
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The third group of scholars stands between these ex- 
tremes. Their convictions are based largely upon consid- 
erations of the time necessary for the linguistic, literary 
and historical development in India. It was Max Muller 
who suggested the chronological system we refer to, in his 
brilliant pioneer volume, A History of Ancient Snnslcrit 
Literature, published in 1859. Here are the essential 
features : ~ 

1200-1000 B. c. the Chhandas period, when the earlier 
hymns of the Rigveda were composed. 

1000-800 „ the Mantra period, when the later 

hymns were composed and the Sama- 
redn and the Yajurrcda were compiled. 

Most British scholars and many belonging to other lands 
have followed him ; and it now seems as if his ideas w’ere 
likely to have a far wider range. The first volume of 
The Cambridge History of India, published in April 1922, is 
a magnificent piece of collaborative scholarship. The book 
consists of chapters written by fourteen great scholars — 
eleven British, two American, one Swedish, — Sir Halford 
Mackinder, Prof. Rapson, Peter Giles, Master of Emmanuel 
College Cambridge, Prof. A. Berriedale Keith, Prof. Jarl 
Charpentier of Upsala, Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, Prof. Hopkins of Yale, Prof. Jackson of Columbia, 
Dr. George Macdonald, Mr. E. R. Bevan, Dr. F. W. Thomas, 
Dr. Barnett and Sir John Marshall — ; and the whole gi'oup 
accept for the early Vedic period the chronological scheme 
proposed sixty-three years ago by Max Muller. It is notice- 
able that the two brilliant men, who are mentioned above 
as favouring later dates, are included in this group. Their 
views have doubtless been modified during the intervening 
years. 

But, although this scheme seems to be steadily gathering 
the suffrages of a larger number of scholars, the grave 
differences which separate them from those thinkers who 
favour far earlier dates make it quite clear that po.sitive 
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dates are as yet lacking for determining the chronology of 
the Vedic period. Scholars who bring forward consider- 
ations based upon the length of time assumed to be necessary 
for a particular development, linguistic, literary or historical, 
as the case may be, sometimes forget that in literature and 
history as well as in religion one day may be as a thousand 
years and a thousand years as one day'; that is to say, 
the literary and political development may at one time 
drag very slowly and at another time proceed with leaps 
and bounds. If the development of the invading Aryan 
tribes was rapid — and the development of an invading popu- 
lation is more likely to be rapid than that of a stationary 
population — then a period of four hundred years might 
well suffice for the composition of the Rigveda hymns, 
as is shewn by the development of the new world after its 
discovery in 1492. If, on the contrary, the development was 
slow, then the period suggested by Jacobi and Winternitz 
may be none too large. 

What is needed in order to set all this uncertainty at 
rest is the discovery of positive data. Such data must 
clearly be archceological. The appearance of Iranian proper 
names ^ in one of the Tel-el-Amarna letters (1400 B. c.), the 
occurrence of the name Assara-Mazas (Ahura Mazda) in 
an Assyrian list of gods’, and Winckler’s discovery at 
Boghaz-Koi ' are suggestive of the kind of evidence needed. 
And there is good reason to hope that the needed evi- 
dence will be forthcoming in the future. If it is true, as 
Bloomfield ' says that “from the entire Vedic period we 
have not one single piece of antiquarian or archajological 
material, not one bit of real property’'; not a building, not 
a monument, not a coin, jewel or utensil”, it is equally 
true that “the archaeology of India is, at present, almost 

‘ 2 Peter III. 

- Bloomfield calls this " the earliest direct record of Indo-European chnmology 
.-LTP. XXV. 10. 

^ Hommel, PSBA. 21 (1S99) p. 137 
* Meyer, GA. I- (1909>, p. S02. 
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an unworked field ' ”, at least so far as pre-Buddhistic sites 
are concerned. One needs but to visit the Punjab and see 
the numerous ancient mounds scattered over its surface, 
in order to be convinced that material bearing upon the 
Vedic pei'iod will almost certainly be forthcoming, when 
these mounds have been adequately explored. 

A glance at the map of Asia is also instructive. Leaving 
out China, there are three rivei’ basins which are among 
the earliest culture-centres of mankind, riz. the Nile, the 
Euphrates-Tigris, and the Indus-Ganges. The Euphrates- 
Tigris basin lies between the Indus on the east and the 
Nile on the west. It is well known that there were close 
relations, political, diplomatic and commercial, between 
Babylonia and Egypt at a remote period. While there 
were probably no political relations equally ancient between 
the Euphrates and the Indus, it is certain that there was 
an early traded Buhler’s' conclusions concerning the 
origin of the earliest Indian script presuppose such trade 
relations at least as early as the 8th century b. c. Kennedy 
also on the basis of all the evidence available concludes 
that “in the ninth century b. c. some trade existed between 
the Punjab and Assyria”, and that “maritime commerce 
between India and Babylonia flourished in the seventh and 
si.xth century b. c.”\ The sea-route between Babjdonia and 
the mouth of the Indus was relatively not a long one, the 
distance from the base of the Persian Gulf to the Indus 
being less than from the same point on the Persian Gulf 
to Babylon. Hitherto archaeological research in the Punjab, 

' Hooted from Prof. Rhys Oavids liy Vineciit Smith. .)R.\S. lOOi, p. 28^. 
During The last twenty years (ISeO-IO'iO) thei'c have been gn'at developments 
in Indian arelneology, but the sites selected for e.xcavation liave been largely 
liiiddhistie. I- or example, at T.axila, the first and oldest city represented by the 
Blur mound, the occupation of which probably reaches back to the Vedie age, i- 
as yet hardly touched by the spade. 

• Kennedy, 'the Earhj Cominrrci' uf Babylon with India, .IR.AS. 1SH8. 
p -Ml ff. 

^ Indian Paleoyrtiphy in I.V., Vol, N.XNllI. .Lppendix, 1‘>-Iil. 
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as already stated, has done practically nothing toward the 
discovery and excavation of the earliest sites of Vedic 
culture. We may well cherish the hope that there may yet 
be found some dateable objects, such as inscribed seals or 
tablets or other articles from Babylonia or Egypt, which 
by establishing a lucky synchronism, may solve the chro- 
nology of the Vedic age. But as yet Winternitz’s formula, 
X to 500 B. c., expresses the facts of our knowledge or lack 
of knowledge coneei-ning the chronology of the Vedic 
period. Theoretically x may mean any date between 1000 
and 6000 b. C. as determined by future investigation. This 
is but giving to the Indus valley a chance to prove for its 
culture a like antiquity with that of tlie Euphrates and 
Nile. In the light of the extraordinary discoveries of 
recent years (r. the discovery of the relics of Buddha 
at Peshawar) Max Jliiller ' seems to be too ])essimistic when he 
says that ‘‘the date assigned to the poetry of the Veda is 
and will alwaj’s remain hypothetical". As yet it is 
hypothetical. That it will always be so, remains to be seen. 

While, then, the lack of evidence precludes the fixing of 
the Vedic age with anything like certainty, yet a tentative 
and provisional chronology may be adopted, subject to 
modification or even i-ejection in the light of future di.s- 
covery. The present writer would accordingl}^ present the 
following system of chronology found in the Cambridge 
History of India a.s the best available to-day: - 
B. c. 


2500 


1800 

onward. 

1500 

1400 


Probable date of the beginning of the Indo- 
European migrations. 

Period during which, in Northern Asia Minor 
and eastward through Northern Mesopotamia 
to Media, Indo-European peoples can be traced. 
Probable date of the first Aryan invasion of India. 
The Boghaz-koi tablets, containing Indo-Aryan 
deities in Vedic form. These clearly come from 
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Aryans who have not made “ the Iranian shift 
Possibly we should think of them as Aryan 
tribes, who had stopped on the way, while their 
brethren had already passed on and settled in 
Iran and in India. At a later date we find 
Aryan gods at Babylon, whose names are still 
of the old forms. 

B. c. 

1200-1000 Early hymns of the Rigveda composed proba- 
bly for the most part in the western Punjab, 
notably the hymns to Usas and to Varuna. 
1000-800 Later h 3 mms of the Rigveda composed in 
Brahma varta. The Samaoeda and the Yajurveda. 
Beginnings of the Brahmana literature. 

800-600 The existing Brahmanas. 

600 Formation of the Samhitd text of the Rik'. 

This scheme has the merit of not being exti-emist either 
upwards or downwards. It fits into the latest and most 
trustworthy ethnological opinion as to the chronology of 
the dispersion of the Indo-European peoples, and har- 
monizes well with the conclusions of students of prehistoric 
IE. archaeology, such as Schrader, Hirt, Feist and Giles’, 
and students of ancient history such as Eduard Meyer. 
It makes possible a I’easonable interpretation of all the 
evidence recently found in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia and 
elsewhere. The Indian dates were originally based on the 
literary and cultural evidence of Indian literature; and the 
majority of our greatest scholars still agree that, from this 
point of view, these dates are the most natural. Finally 
it makes possible a common chronology for India and Persia. 

If we place Zoroaster circa 1000 b. c., as Oldenberg, Moulton 
and others suggest, then the linguistic phenomena of the 
early Avesta and of the early Vedic hymns become clearly 


* CHI. Vol. r. pp. 76, 112-113, 6!'i7. 

-Schrader, RFA. and Indogemianen : Hirt, Indogermanen I and f[ ; Feist. 
KAHI.; GUes, CHI. T 65 ff. 
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eompreheusible ; while we are able to understand at once 
the Zoroastrian reformation in Persia, and in India the 
rise of Varuna and the composition of the great Varuna 
hymns. This becomes all the more natural and credible, 
if we accept the suggestion that there was intercourse in 
those days between the early Zoroastrians in Bactria and 
a special gi-oup of their brethren in the Punjab. It is 
altogether within the limits of possibility that the personal 
influence of Zoroaster reached the Punjab, whether by the 
actual sending of preachers or in tlie ordinary intercourse 
of trade. It is certainly not too much to believe that some 
reverberation from that mighty voice — for as a personality 
he is surely comparable with the Buddha himself — would 
be heard in the Punjab. 

5. The Interpretation of the Rigveda'. — The Rigveda 
is not only ‘the most ancient literary monument of India’, 
but also ‘the most ancient literary document of the Indo- 
European peoples”. Covering, as it does, several centuries 
at least, it may be characterized as nothing less than ‘a 
library and a literature^’. As already pointed out, it forms 
a connecting link between India and the West. For while, 
on the one hand, it fulfils itself in the later history and 
literature of India, on the other, its roots run deep into 
the Indo-Iranian and even Indo-European period. Its dis- 
covery laid the foundation of the sciences of Comparative 
Philologj- and Comparative Mythology. In view of its in- 
trinsic importance in so many fields of thought, linguistic 
mythological, religious, literary, and historical, it is not at 
all strange that an unusually large proportion of Sanskrit 
scholars have been attracted to its study. 

The Rigveda is not an easy book. Its dialect is archaic, 
and there are a very large number of words which occur 

* Oldenberg, Vfdaforschttng ; (Jray, Interpretation (Vedie), KUE Vfl : 
Macdonell, VllS. XXIX-XXXI, and Prtneiples (Bhandarkar. CV. 3 ff.). 

* Bloomfield, IIV. 17. 

^ Arnold. Vedic Metre, p. 1. 

^ Sanskrit lies nt the foomlatioii of Indo-Earoi>'an ('omparuire Grammar. 
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only once. The vocabulavy is i)riestly, full of mj^stic 
allusions to the technique of the sacrifice. Hence, while 
a considerable part of the llv. is fairly clear, there are 
many single stanzas and even whole hymns which still 
remain obscure. Moreover, tliere is hardly a single liymn 
in the Rv., in which there is not .some obscure word or 
difficult phrase. A comparison together of the various 
translations is the l)est proof of the difficult}' of the 
Rigveda text. 

The traditional text of tlie Rigveda and its traditional 
interpretation constitute, as it were, the giveyi element, the 
data to be critically examined. The traditional text was 
fixed (circa 600 B. c.) in the foi’m of the Sarhhita text. 
Tliis is open to a limited amount of conjectural emendation ', 
in correction of ei’rors which preceded the final editing of 
the Rv. When Yuska wrote his Xirnkta (Etymology) about 
500 B. c., the meaning of many Vedic words had already 
become unintelligible; for he quotes one of his predecessors 
as saying that the Vedic hymns are ‘obscure, unmeaning 
and mutually contradictory’. Tiiis was only one of seven- 
teen predecessors of Yaska, whose opinions often disagreed. 
.\ccordingly Yaska has a way of assuming alternative roots 
and meanings for the same word, from which we conclude 
that there was no unbroken tradition. Yaska's weakness 
is his too great dependence on etymology. 

About eighteen centuries after Yaska, Sayaua (14th 
Cent. D.) wrote his great commentary on the Rv. It is 
extremely valuable" as setting forth the Indian tradition, 

‘ The late I’lof. ( tlilenber?, while at Lahore in litl oxiiiosed in the hearing 
ol the author his regret at having e.trricd the eonjectnial emendation of the Kv. 
text too far. an example of the humility of the tine seholar. Compare Macdonell 
Pi-tiHipltH (Bhandarkar. CV. IS): " Adr.anein" study has proved nuiny emen- 
dations ma<lc I'y e.arlier scholars owing to imperfect knowledge, to he unnecessary. 
Conjectural corrections of the text should, therefore, I>e resorted to onlv in extreme 
eases”. 

* At the basis of all modern .study of the Kv. is Prof. Max Muller’s magnum 
opus, his critical edition of the r.igveda-Samhtta together with the iVenmentary of 
Sayanaearva, Tols. f-Vl, I .s^O-loT-l. a library in itself. 
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hi S3yaiia’s time, of the meaning of the Rigveda. Sayana 
leaned heavily upon Yiiska, and like him put too much 
dependence upon et 3 'mology. He fails to deduce the mean- 
ings of words h\' a comparison of parallel passages. We 
may note in passing that the Vedic interpretation of Swami 
Dayananda Sarasvati (1824-188.j), the founder of the .Arjm 
Saniaj, outstrips Yilska and Sayana in its over-emphasis 
on etymologj', neglect of the consideration of parallel 
passages, and appeal to later and non-Yedic usage'. 

The history' of the modern interpretation of the Rigveda 
is the storj’ of various attempts to penetrate its secret, 
different schools of investigators emphasizing different 
points of view. The traditional interpretation as represented 
bj' Saj’ana was regarded bj' H. H. Wilson ^ as adequate and 
trustworthy; and so he reproduced it in his English trans- 
lation of the Rv. Roth, the founder of the ‘critical’ school, 
was inqiressed with the primitive and natural ]ioetr\" in 
tl;e Rv. For him it was ‘the oldest religions lyric’. His 
principle was that we must gather the meaning from the 
texts themselves with the help of comparative philology. 
He overlooked, however, tlie importance of tlie Indian 
commentators and of a knowledge of the ritual literature. 
His merits and defects are both reflected in his lexico- 
graphical work . Rergaigne’ employed an allegorical 
method and emphasized the single meanings of W(>rds, but 
interpreted the R v. from too narrow a standpoint. Dayanand 
tSarasvati ^ built upon the theistic element in the Rv., es- 
pecially on such passages as I. I<j4, 40 and X. 114, a, which 
seemed to him to indicate that the nudtitudin<ius divine 
names in the l!v. refer to a single exalted divine being; 
and on the basi> of this intei-pretati<m helped out by his 

* <>riswiilti /'■<’ Ihff/iftifinn/ inft i itrtfuftitn »;/ /// ■ Hit' lUji'fdi 
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gift for etymologizing, he laid the foundation of an indige- 
nous theistic society in North India. Pischol and Geldner* 
represent a reaction against the school of Roth in favour 
of a more indigenous method of interpretation. Their 
principle is that the Rigveda is a purely Indian book, and 
that accordingly the later Indian literature is the key to 
its interpretation. It was a vigorous attempt, in the words 
of Oldenberg-, to rehabilitate the indigenous Vedic exegesis 
which had fallen into disrepute. In the opinion of Pischel 
and Geldner the Rv. hymns do not reflect a primitive state 
of society, but rather an advanced culture with all its 
evils, such as greed for gold and a highly developed 
demimonde. The weakne.ss of Yaska and Sifyana are re- 
produced along with their method, namely endless ety- 
mologizing and the assumption of multitudinous meanings 
for words. The one solid contribution of Pischel and 
Geldner is their emphasis upon the necessity of making 
the fullest use of the resources of indigenous scholarship 
in the elucidation of the Vedic text. Brunnhofer the 
Ishmael among Sanskritists, lays hold of the fact that the 
roots of the Rv. run deep into the Indo-lranian period. 
It is for him almost as much an Indo-lranian as an Indian 
book. Hillebrandt and Oldenberg stress the importance 
of the later Vedic ritual for the understanding of the Rv. 
Macdonell and Keith cherish well-balanced views on Vedic 
topics and avoid eccentric opinions. 

Such are some of the different points of view from 
which the Rigveda has been studied, — the adequacy of 
the traditional interpretation, the allegorical method, the 
Indian or the pre-Indian character of the Rv., and the 
pr( “sence in it of a primitive lyrical, a theistic, and a 
ritualistic element. Devotion to a particular point of view 
has inevitably meant exaggeration, but has at the same 
time accomplished the end of bringing out whatever truth 

* Vi'dtsciie Studvny MI!. 

^ Vedoforsehung, 21. 
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is contained therein. The exaggerations of opposing schools 
of Vedic research tend to correct one another, very much 
as in the case of Old Testament research. The truth lies 
in the middle*. 

The tendency of the best Vedic scholarship at the present 
time is to emphasize the largeness of the context in which 
the Rigveda is to be set and studied. In the first place, 
the Rv., as Roth held, is its own best commentary. Moving 
out from this in ever enlarging circles we should use as 
aids to Vedic interpretation the indigenous exegesis as 
found in Yaska and Sayana, the Avesta, the younger Vedic 
texts containing the ‘ritual’ literature, the later literature 
of India, present day religious custom and folklore as 
found, e.g. in the writings of Crooke® and Mrs. Stevenson*, 
the great Western IE. literary works, Iliad, Odyssey, ASneid, 
Eddas and Niebelungenlied, and the mythology and anthro- 
pology of all the nations. To illustrate the new emphasis 
on the importance of studies in the modern religion and 
folklore of India in their bearing on the elucidation of the 
Rfgveda, attention may be drawn to the bibliography at 
the end of Hopkins’ chapter on The Vedic Religion of 
India^ in which Crooke’s Popular Religion and Folklore 
of Northern India occupies the first place, standing even 
ahead of Macdonell’s Vedic Mythologg. In like manner as 
illustrating the contribution, which general mythology and 
folklore may make to Vedic study, Caland^ points out the 
striking similarity which exists between the sacred formulas 
of the Cherokees" and fho.se of the Kuusika Sidra. 


* Wiiitemil/, (UJ,. 

* PR. 

^ KT. and 1!.). 

^ l?hapter XI of The History of HelujioRS-, N. V. 
•’ Altindisrhes Zauberrifudl, P»U0. pp. IX-Xl. 
Pttblisbed by James Morney, ISSU. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE VEDIU WORLD OF OODS AND DEMONS 

t. Introddctory. — It is a commonplace of psychology 
that thinking is conducted under tlie pressure of practical 
needs'. Primitive man found himself in an environment 
partly helpful and partlj- untoward and perilous. There 
were all about him friendly objects and forces such as 
sunshine, rain, fire, dawn, river.s, etc. The very epithet 
‘friendly’ applied above to ‘objects’ and ‘forces’ indicates 
incipient j)ersunification and shows the naturalness of the 
process. Then there were other forces which were hostile 
and perilous, such as drought, darkness and the mysterious 
causes of the blighting of crop.s, of disease, and of death. 
The friendly forces became gods and the hostile forces 
demons. All nature thus divided into friendh- and hostile 
forces was regarded as an aggregate of animated entities i 
This attitude of mind toward its environment began un- 
doubtedly with the very first manifestation of the religious 
consciousness in the dim pre-historic past, and extended 
down far btwond tlie Vedic age. It is the well-known 
doctrine of animism ', whicli has iiad such a wide sway in 
the early stages of mankind, and forms in a sense the 
background of all our religious thinking. To ascribe life, 
will and agency to inanimate nature was just as natural 
for man iti his childhood stage as it is foi' children to 
personify rtieir play-things. Animism lu’esented itself at 
the beginning as prf)bably only a haunting sense of the 

’ df . .f.iiiD ^ ’(f/oyv l‘“ ' j> •• foi .t -subipHtivo 
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mystery and potency of the world and its forces. This 
primitive attitude based on the experience of both liarmful 
and helpful powers was made gradually more artitudate 
through the interpretation of the powers of nature as 
animals (theriomorphism) or as men (anthropomorphism). 

2. Process of Personification. The book which 
deals most fundameidally with this topic has already been 
mentioned’. Usener’s main thesis is that the stage of 
'personal gods’ was jireeeded by that of ‘special gods'. 
In the case of a ‘special god’" the name of the thing is the 
name of the god, e.g. dyaus ‘sky’, agni ‘fire', surya ‘sun', 
usas ‘dawn’, rnta ‘wind’, etc. Furthermore, the province 
of a special god is limited to the sphere of activity indicated 
by his name, that is to say, Agni had to do originally only 
with, fire, Vata with wind, etc. The sjiecial god enjoyed 
only an incipient degree of pei-sonification. But “all the 
special gods had the capacity of annexing the sjihere of 
activity of others’”. The more a special gorl annexed the 
territory of Ids neigldiours, and the more fully emancipated 
he became from ids own ‘jirimitive nature significance’, 
the more completely personalized he was. Accordingly in 
the case, r.g. of Dyaus ‘Heaven’ and Prithivl ‘Earth’ the 
personification is very rudimentary, whereas Varunn and 
Indra are the most completely personalized gods of the 
Vedic pantheon. One reason was that the names Dyaus 
and Prithivl remained ‘transparent’, meaning quite simply 
‘heaven’ and ‘earth’. Hence the personifying imagination 
was checked by their constant presence and obvious physical 
nature. It was not so with Varuna, Indra and the Asvins, 
whose original physical basis had lieen almost or quite 
forgotten. In general, we may say, then, that the survival 
of the ‘transparent’ name of a god such as Agni ‘god fire’, 
SQrya ‘god sun’, Usas ‘goddess dawn’, Vata ‘god wind’, etc. 
prevents to a greater or less degree the full personification 

* f^sener, Goltenimn^n. Sop above, p. 13 
■ Called by L’seuer ‘Somlergott’, oy • ''if- 7~> 

’ Schnuler. Artj‘in lirUyion, EllK 11 
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of the god. Even here, however, other influences work, .so 
that the personification of Agni ‘the i)rie.stly god’ par 
excellence is in some respects much more comj)lete than 
that of Surya ‘god sun’. 

Usener’s first .stage is that of the ‘special god’. The 
name of anything in nature or in culture which impressed 
primitive man as nij-sterious, haunting, potent for good 
or for ill, might be the starting point of a process of 
personification'. This tendency to ascribe si)ecialization 
of function to the gods, a tendency which Useiier finds 
amply illustrated in the Litu-Prussian and ancient Koman 
religions is regarded by Schrader' as a primitive Indo- 
European characteristic. It is a fruitful cause of the tend- 
ency to create what Hillebrandt aptly calls ‘mythological 
synonyms’', a tendency which is well represented in the 
Rigveda. Just as verbal synonyms ai‘e words which have 
much the same significance, while each posse.sses its own 
special shade of meaning; so ‘mythological .synonyms’ are 
gods which in general are in charge of the same department 
of nature or life, while each one has his own .special physical 
basis, distinguishing characteristic and tlieophanic moment. 
Thus, according to the Rigveda, we have as gods of the 
sky, Dyaus and Vanina (?); as gods of the sun, SCirya, 
Mitra (?), Savitar, Pu.san, Visnu, etc.; as gods of the light- 
ning and the storm, Indra, Trita Aptya, Apilm Napat, 
Matarisvan, Ahi Budhnya, Aja EkapSd, Rudra and the 
Maruts; as priestly, and sacrificial gods, Agni and Brihaspati. 
Usener‘ points out the minute ‘division of labour’ which 
existed in the same department (e. c/. agriculture) among 

Lf. Hillebrandt. \ .M. III. p. V[| ; Alles wtis die Finbildung erregt. Furcht, 

F reiide erweekt, was <ien (letst im Tratini oder Waehen bewegt. wird oder kann 
ziim Ansgangspunkte einer Oottheit o<ler “Damons werden”; also Khys Davids 
Buddhism (American I.ecturesl, p. 12: “The gods were ideas, a rough kind of 
seienlific hypothesis. The arrival of a new gcal meant the birth of a new idea”- 

® ERE. art. Aryan Beligion 11 32. 

" VM. II. 12-13; III. p .XV. 

‘ Giillernamen, T.'-122. 
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the Runian and the Lithuanian gods, and by the same 
analogy was later extended to the Lithuanian Chureh saints. 
According to Varro’s account' every separate fact and 
process of agriculture, c. t/. first, second and third j)loughing, 
dragging, sowing, growth, blossoming, etc. wa.s under the 
care of a sjtecial deity. So also with the Lithuanians, e.g. 
in the matter of cattle raising. Even after the Lithuanians 
were christianized the same primitive tendency asserted 
itself in the form of a minute .specialization of the function.s 
of their numerous jiatron saints; e. g. in the il.9i»artment 
of healing Apollonia curing toothache, Augustinus warts, 
Ita headache, Deicolus cramps and Etitropius dropsy. 
A similar tendency maj' be invoked to help explain the 
‘mythological .synonjnns’ of the Rigveda-. The sky is the 
home of light by day {Difnus) and by day and night is all- 
encompassing (Vanina). The sun has many distinguishable 
aspect.s and functions. It is a bright orb (SUrga), a light- 
giving friendly power of nature (Mitra), a great .stimulator 
of life and activity (Savitar), a nourisher and protector 
of cattle, shepherding them and finding them when lost 
(Pd^an), wide-striding from earth through mid-air to zenith, 
‘he of the three steps’ (Vinia), and the one who at dawn 
shines in every direction (Virasvant). The functions of 
the gods of the lightning and the storm are similarly 
differentiated. Thus the lightning fighting to release the 
cows of the sky manifests itself as an impetuous warrior 
(Indra)) it is the third or aerial form of fire dwelling in 
the clouds (Trita Aptya) ; it is born of the heavenly waters 
(Apam Kapiit)-, it grows in the mother cloud and brings 
fire down from heaven to earth (Matariitvan) ; it looks like 
a serpent in the lower atmosphere (AM Budhnya) ; it leaps 
down from the cloud-mountains in a single streak of fire 
like a ‘one-footed .goat’ (Aja Ekapad)-, it strikes the 


‘ B:ised largely on the Roman Inrhijalamenta. 
VII. .>17-2tS. 


- Hillebrandt, VM. 11. 14 


See Alt. hy Wissowa in ERE- 
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earth, shatters trees and kills animals and men {Riidrn); 
accompanied by thunder, wind and rain, it manifests itself 
in numerous lightning flashes {Maruts) 

The formation of such ‘special gods’, each originally 
with delimited province and function, was not confined to 
the Indo-European or even the Indo-Iranian period. There 
were plenty of such creations in the Rigveda, as, e. g. 
(1) the abstract agent gods, Savitar ‘stimulator’, Dhatar 
‘creator’, Vidhdtar ‘disposer’, Dharfnr ‘supporter’, Trntar 
‘protector’, Netar ‘leader’, Tvantar ‘artificer’, and Yihva- 
karman ‘ail-creating’; (2) compounds in ‘lord’, as 

Prajapati ‘lord of creatures’, Brihaspat) ‘lord of prayer’, 
Vastospati (VII. 54) ‘lord of the house’, IQetrasija 2 nd} ‘lord 
of the field’ (IV. 57, 1), and perhaps some others of the 
same formation*; (;i) the abstract goddesses Sraddha 
‘faith’, Anumati ‘favour’, Aramati ‘devotion’, Scnrita 
‘bounty’, As}initl ‘spii’it-life’ and Nirriti ‘decease’ or the 
goddess of death; probably also Aditi and Diti; (4) the 
wives of the great gods as Indranl, Agnrnfi, Yarundni and 
Asvinl; (5) deified objects connected with the ritual, as 
Grovan ‘press-stone for crushing the soma-plant’, d;>o.s- 
‘sacrificial waters mixed with Soma, Ghri.ta ‘sacrificial 
oil’ (IV. 58), Barkis ‘the sacrificial litter’ upon which the 

' Macdorx'l!. VM. ; Koitb, Indian Mythoiouft 

- Cf. Hillebrandt, VM. U. U». 

’ These names in pnti might, so far as the form is Cf*nforncd. hflong the 
i ndo-European period. Compare the <ireck ‘lord of the house’ and 

the Lithuanian iPte--sz-fdits ‘lord of tJicolan’; also the Lithuanian 

divine names Dimsttpads ‘lord of the house and home’ {et\ Vedic Dnmpatt 
‘house-lord’ and ‘household protector’;. UautjnpattH ‘lord of the leaven’, 

l.a.ikpati:^ ‘lord of the field’. Z.TmepaU'i ‘lord of the land’ (r/'- Persian znntni), 
and the Litu-Pmssian WejO’patts ‘lord of the wind’ I'sener, Gnttenunnai^ M*, 

I I't, 10,"). Thcie are many other names in pah in the llv. surh as sadasaspaft^ 
liti'nipah, 'unnapali, vanaspnti, ralhaspali, u'othnpati. etc., hut these a>e 

probably all used .■i'' epithets of the meut gods. It is conceivable, lunvcver, that 
piior to their .i> epithets some of them may have been true ‘ iSonder£i:t)tlcr ’ 
Schrader (KIM'’ |l. 3v") note’) legaiilsthe I.ithuanian divine names endinir in puOs 
a.* very old. 
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gods sit (I. 13, 5), Yupa (Vanaspati) ‘the sacrificial post’, 
to which The victim was bound (I. 13, 11), and Daksind 
‘largess’, the deified fee of the priest (I. 18, 5), etc., etc.; 
(6) the deified implements and objects of agriculture ’ 
such as Ldngala ‘plough’ Sundslra ‘plough-share’, Urvarn 
‘plough-land’, ‘furrow’, etc. ; and (7) the deified weapons 
of war, Bow, Arrows, Quiver, Car, etc. (VI. 75). 

It is obvious that such gods whose designations are 
merely appellative, the name of the god being the name of 
the thing or concept, would in general be inconspicuous 
and shortlived, never attaining to the dignity of the ‘great 
gods’, unless they represented some dominant aspect of 
nature, as Agjii ‘fire’, or were fundamentally important 
in the ritual of worship, as Agni, and Soma, or were caught 
on the tide of a new and growing conception, as Prgjapati. 
We have already quoted Schrader’s statement that ‘all the 
s])ecial gods had the cajtacity of annexing the sphere of 
activity of others’ (ERE. II. 35). When thus annexed, many 
‘special gods’ undoubtedly became merely epithets of one 
or other of the great gods, their entire being having been 
absorbed -. Such annexation was doubtless furthered by 
the principle of congruity. In general, harmonious elements 
would attach themselves, e. g. to Varuna the ‘ holy ’ god, 
that is, attributes corresponding to his nature; and in 
like manner Rudra in his development would attract to 
himself such semi-demonic qualities as were akin to his 
original character as probably the destructive aspect of 
lightning’’, such qualities for example as are celebrated in 
tlie SalarudrVja litany ^ and such as have made him in the 
Yajurveda period the god of diseases •'•, as w'ell as of healing. 

‘ 1 \ . 57, 4-5, T -S. 

* <)n^ is with the oi epithei^ whiph sii-.fa Vetlic god*; 

<»f the first magnitude as Indra. Varuna, Agni and Soma. 

' Maodonell, V>[. 77. 

^ Tailiinifa S'uhliita IV. ,5, I-ll. Ti'an*il:ition, Keith (iuHOS.), 11. 353-. iOd. 

^ Aecording lo Oldenberg (RV. 216-224) Rudra is probably to be taken 
a*; a jrod who sends chills and fevere from his dwelling plr:ee in the forests and 
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Doubtless other factors also co-operated in the making 
of the gods. The Aryan tribes brought with them fi'om 
their earlier liome beyond the Hindu Kush a fairly elabo- 
rate mythology and cult, as may be seen at a glance 
by referring to the table of Vedic-Avestan equivalents'. 
Probably, too, the Aryan tribes came in at different times 
covering a period possibly of centuries. At any rate, we 
know there were different tribes and different pn-iestiy 
families, each tribe and priestly family probably having 
its own sj)ocial beliefs and rites in addition to the things 
held in common. These conditions would naturally produce 
a multiplicity of gods and rites of worship, which would 
tend to become common property. As llillebrandt" well 
puts it, Vedic mythology is not a system, but a conglomerate, 
a kind of mythological ‘confusion of tongues’, which arose 
through the coming together and fusion of the traditions 
of different clans. 

With the changes geographical, (dimatic and etJmological 
there would naturally be changes in the gods themselves, 
reflecting as they did the changing environment and ex- 
[leriences of the Aryan tribes. Accordingly, like earthly 
rulers, one god would increase his domain at the expense 
of another, or himself be despoiled of some or all of his 
attributes. Thus Varuna, the majestic god of the Iligveda, 
became later a night-god and finally only a god of lakes 
and pools, so comjdctely did he lose his sublime attributes 
of holiness and sovereignty. After having been one of the 
most completely personalized gods of the Rv., he is gradu- 
ally deper.sonalized and de-ethicised, until his final estate 
i> like his first, that of a ‘special god’ in charge of a limited 


mounuia.s of th« Xorth. flillobramU (V3I. II. thinks that Kutlra was 

a god of the terrors of the tropiral cUmatc, connected vciy specially with the 
feverish time iinipcdiately following the monsoon. Snch opinion-^ dt»5ih'less hold 
good for the later Vodie p'-ri^d, Imt not so t-ertainly for the Ui‘,fved;t. 

^p. 21. 

- VM. in. p XU 
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provinoo of nature. This illustration brings out the fact 
that, like the sun, the Vedie gods have their times of rising 
and setting. They appear above the horizon, go on waxing 
until they reach the zenith of their influence, then begin 
to wane in importance, and finally reaching ‘the twilight 
of the god.s’ pass away for ever. The gods of the Rigveda 
are all to be found somewhere within these various stages. 
Indra, Agni and Soma are at the zenith. Taruna has just 
passed the zenith. Vivasvant and Trita are distinctly 
waning gods. Prajapati, the chief god of the BiTihmanas, 
is ju.st appearing above the horizon. Vi.snu and Rudra 
(Siva), destined to .such a distinguished career extending 
even to modern times, have not yet reached the zenith of 
their influence. 

The Ve(li(i gods, tlnm, have varying degrees of person- 
ification, extending all the way from that, for example of 
Sracldfia- ‘faith’, which at least in the Rv. is little more 
than a poetic symbol or at most a candidate for tin' honours 
of full apotheosis, on to that of Varuna and Indra, the most 
completely personalized of all the gods of the Rigveda. 
If, as already stated, the more a god enlarged the sphere 
of his activitj- and emaneijiated himself from the limitations 
of his original nature as a ‘special god’, the more com- 
pletely personalised he became, then it follows logically 
that complete personification would be attained only in 
a condition of monotheism, when one God had taken to 
himself the attributes and functions of all gods'^ 

The various stages of [)ersonification exist('d side by 
.side. If some gods were waxing, others were waning. If 
some were passing below the horizon, others were rising 
above the horizon. The ‘special god’ was capable of 


' .\. r.i. 

® This IS rf^nrtlpfl hv I >oner ((ii»tteiiiainen 13-17-3^'’) r-' ihc lo£ju'al "oiil of 
all polytheisms, but he ailmiti. that in the '-ase of (ireeee and Home tlio vostfsl 
interests of the priesthood weiv too strong nml that the monotheistie niovenit-nt bad 
to Rome from I’aiesHne through th<* (’hristian (‘hurcl*. 
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creation at any time'. It was througli the birth of new- 
special gods that the loss through the passing of the old 
gods was made good. 

o. Gods and Demons. The Vedic gods, as we have 
seen, are in general personifications of natural phenomena. 
This is equally true of the Vedic demons. The contrast 
between god and demon is not so much one of power, for 
the demons also are strong, as of benevolence. The gods 
are kindly and benevolent ; the demons, as a rule, malevo- 
lent and injurious. The psychology of this distinction is 
not difficult to discern. The activities of nature are partly 
helpful and partly noxious. A beneficial force or activity 
like fire or water or wind, when personified, becomes a 
god. Injurious activities or experiences such as drought, 
blasting of crops, darkness, illness, etc. are personified as 
demons. It was seen that the thunderstorm by producing 
a vast dow'npour of rain destroys the drought. What more 
natural than to think of a struggle between Indra the 
storm-god and Vritra the withholder of the rain. In the 
fight Indra pierces with his bolt Vain, the ‘cave’ where 
the cows of the sky are confined, and slays Vritra the 
‘obstructor’, thus releasing the waters. The whole imagery 
is reminiscent of cattle-lifting. As thieves cai'ried off cattle 
and hid them in the caverns of the mountains, so Vritra 
‘obstruction’, then more concretely conceived as ‘obstructor’ 
carried off the cloud-cows and hid them in a cave. The 
‘cave’ itself, Vala, becomes in time personified as a cave- 
demon. In a time of drought, when the heavens w'ere as 
brass and no clouds were visible, the conclusion was that 
the cloud-cows had been stolen. This is but one example 
of how cosmic phenomena were interpreted after the ana- 
logy of, and in terms of, human experience. 

‘ Keith {Indian M i/fhalnijif, a7), I’eterrini; to the new erenlions of the Brahman.*! 
periotl, remarks that ‘’they serve to show how full of semi-divine fiijures was the 
ordinar\ life of tJie people, who saw a deity in eaeh jxjssibie form of action”. 
Tbi*! is (juitc after the manner of the Roman Indigutiimentn as interpretetl by 
Van-n. 
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Such is the most probable origin of gods and demons, 
at least in the Indo-European world. The concept ‘gods’ 
was distilled, as it were, from the contemplation of the 
gracious and kindly powers of nature ' ; and in the same 
way the concept ‘demons’, from the experience of nature’s 
grim and hostile forces. The psychology of the whole 
process is found in the working of the principle of analogy. 
Man naturally gave an anthropomorphic interpretation to 
the physical powers and phenomena in the midst of which 
he was placed, by finding in his own nature as man the 
key to their interpretation. As thei’e was a human race 
(manusajana) so over against and above it there was a 
heavenl}’' or divine race (dairnfajana), whicli was suggested 
by the human race. And as the human race for the Vedic 
Indians was divided into Aryans and Dasyus mutually 
hostile to each other, so the superhuman powers incarnate 
in sun, lightning, .storm, darkness, drought, disease, death, 
etc., were divided by analogy into gods and demons. The 
correspondence between Dasyu and Demon was so close 
that the same term ‘Dasyu’ covered both human enemies 
and superhuman enemies, producing frequently consider- 
able uncertainty in interpretation. 

It has already been pointed out that there was a con- 
siderable development of demonology- in the Indo-Iranian 
period, together with corresponding magic practices. Words 
for ‘ghost’, ‘demon’ and ‘evil spirit” were in use before 
the breaking up of the Indo-Iranian unity. Hence the 
Aryans brought with them into India a belief in demons 
as well as in gods. The Kigveda as devoted to the worship 
of the liiglier gods gives relatively little attention to the 
demons, that is, the Rv. as contrasted with the Atharvaveda 
and the Brahmanas. The great atmospheric demon is 

^ <’(>mpa»e Rom. 1. 20: ‘‘The invisible things of Him '•in«e the ereation of 
the woiUl are clearly seen, being i>ereeivc(l through the things that are made, evt n 
His everlasting |X>wer and divinity’'. 

- P 20. 

biitlij = Vedic bhTtla. uiitu, dmU. See ]». 21. 
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Vritra', from whom comes Indra’s cult name Vritrahan 
'slayer of Vritra’. There are other atmospheric demons 
such as Suma- ‘scorcher’ or ‘hisser’, Sainbara, Pipru, 
Varcin, etc., although some of these may have been abo- 
riginal chiefs or aboriginal gods. In the Rigveda Indra 
as the powerful atmospheric god purges his own domain 
of the demons of the air. What is often described is the 
single combat between Indra and Vritra after tlie fashion of 
a Homeric struggle between two champions. The Raksasa.'t, 
as earth demons, are driven off by Agni the fire-god of 
earth, whose cult name accordingly is Ralcsohan ‘slayer 
of Raksas’. Thus Indra and Agni, gods respectively of 
lightning and fire, are the great antagonists of the demons 
of darkness. Of the three domains, heaven, mid-air and 
earth, the demons are confined to the last two. They do 
not intrude upon the heavenly abode of the gods and the 
glorified ‘fathers’. The demons are referred to by a variety 
of group names, as Dasipis, Panis ‘niggards’, Raksasoft 
‘injurious’ or ‘to be guarded against’, DrulLOS ‘deceivers’, 
Aratis ‘illiberalities’. Tutus ‘demons’, Yahidhunns ‘sorcer- 
ers’, and Asuras, the standing designation for the demons 
in Hie later Vedic literature. According to the Rv. the 
numerous demons are smitten either singly or collectively 
by some one or otlier of the gi’eat gods, who is always 
victorious. This way of stating the case seems to be a 
reflection of the succes.sful and optimistic character of the 
Rigveda period. Later on it is no longer a conflict between 
single god and flemon or demons, but between the collective 
Devas on one side and the collective Asuras on the other, 
tlie Devas being often worsted in the fight. Does this 
reflect th(> more difficult climatic conditions and conse- 
([ucntly more pessimistic outlook of life further east in the 
flanges valley ? 

' of «hom Viiln ;i racre iloublct. 

' Also called Kntfnva ‘who causes bad harvests^ The Mussoone liiils at thi^> 
rime (May 1921) look as if they were under the power of the demon of 

drought. The spriuti crops have largely failed for lack of rain 
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i. Specimen of Vedic Demonology. — While, as already 
stated, the Rigveda is chieflj' concerned with the mythology 
and worship of the great gods, it nevertlieless incidentally 
through many a vivid phrase as well as tlirough two entire 
liymns throws light, all tlie stronger because undesigned, 
upon the demonology of the Vedic age. In order to bring 
forward tlie matter concretely, the hymn VII. 104 is pre- 
.-’Cnted in a metrical version with now and then a plirase 
adopted from (Iriffith '. 

To Indra-Somu VIl. 104 ( AV. VHI. 4). 

1. O Indra-Soma, burn, destroy the Rnk.'iasaa, 

Thrust down, ye strong onc.s, those that flourish in the dark ; 
Annihilate the fools, eonsuine them utterly, 

Smite, thrust and overthrow the greedy Atriinis. 

'1. O Indra-Soina, 'gainst the sinner and his sin 

Let heat boil u]> like kettle glowing with the flame; 

-Vgainst prayer-hating, raw flesh-eating, dreadful-eyed 
Kimidin, keep hostility, unceasingly. 

:! G Indra-Soma, plunge the evil-doers down 

Into the ])it, the gloom profound and bottomle.ss. 

So that not one of them may ever tlienec emerge ; 

Such wrathful strength and might he yours to com|uer them. 

4. O Indra-Soma, hurl your weapon from the sky 

And earth, .vour weapon crushing the malignant one; 

From the cloud-mountains forge a whizzing thunderbolt. 
Wherewith ye nitty consume the wa.ving Raksas foe. 

, 0 . O Indra-Soma, shoot ye forth from out the sky. 

With your fire-heated sling-stones, hetivenly thunderbolts ; 
With glowing darts unfailing hurl the Afrinns 
Down the abyss, and let them into silenee sink. 

C. On all sides, Indrti-Soma, iitay this song of our.s 

Reset .vou both, as girth surround.-- two mighty steeds, — 
Which song as offering I with wisdom scml to you. 

These prayers, O lords of men, do ye inspire and speed. 

7. Rctniitd yourselves in your effeetive manner. 

Smite the Druhas and Erikxiisna, the tricky ones; 


Indcbtedne.ss is alsc acknowledged to Uiilehiasidt's translation, bit. I 1--11 f. 
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No bliss be to the wicked, Indra-Soiiia, 

Whoso at any time against us plots with guile. 

8. Whoso accuses me of walking falsely, 

With lying words, although my heart is guileless, 
May such a liar come to naught, O Indra, 

Like water which in shut hand seized eseapeth. 

9. Those who the good man’s speech delight to slander. 
And those whose habit is to harm the righteous, 

May Soma hand them over to the serpent. 

Or to the lap of Nirriti consign them. 

10. Whatever one, O Agni, tries to injure 

The substance of our foo<i, steeds, kine or persons. 
May such thief, robber, trickster go to ruin, 

Sink to destruction both himself and children. 

11. May he be taken off himself and children. 

Under all three earths let him lie impri.soned ; 

May his hair glory, gods, dry up and wither, 

He who by day or night desires to harm us. 

12. (lood wit is his who has discrimination, 

Truth and untruth, both words oppose each other ; 

Of these twain what is true and w'hat is upright 
That indeed Soma helps, untruth he smiteth. 

13. Never aids Soma him whose ways are crooked. 

Nor him who falsely claims the Ksatriya title; 

He smites the Raksas, smites the falsehood — speaker. 
Both lie entangled in the snare of Indra. 

14. Is it that I to false gods was devoted, 

Or held the gods as a delusion, Agni •? 

Why art thou angry with us, Jatavedas ? 

Deceivers shall experience thy destruction. 

If). Let me at once die, if 1 practice witchcraft. 

Or have oppressed the life of any mortal ; 

Likewise may he be severed from ten kinsmen, 

The one who falsely calls me witchcraft-monger. 

16. Who calls me witch, me innocent of witchcraft. 

Who claims he’s pure, although himself a Raksas ; 

May Indra smite him with his mighty weapon. 

May he fall down the lowest of all beings. 

17. What owl-like creature cometh forth at night-time. 

With trickery and guile herself concealing. 
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May she plunge into bottomless abysses ; 

May press-stones ivilh their (flatter smite the demons. 

IS. Spread ont and search among the clans, O Marut host, 
Seize ye the Rahsasas ami crush them utterly. 

Who fly about at night-time in the form of l)irds, 

Or at the worship of the gods display their tricks. 

19. Indra, hurl forth from heaven thy stony weapon, 
Maghavan, sharpen it. made sharp by Soma ; 

In front, behind, and from above and under, 

Smite thou the Rak.sasas with rocky missile. 

20. These fly about in form of demon-dogs and seek. 
Harm-lovers they, Indra to harm, whom none can hurt. 
Sakra makes sharp ids weapon for the slanderers; 

Now at the witchcraft-iiiongers may he hurl his stone. 

21. Indra is the destroyer of the Yatu-fiends, 

Disturbers of the sacrifice with aim malign ; 

Now verily 'gainst the Raksasas doth Sakra go 
.^s axe against a wood, like vessels splitting them. 

22. Smite the owl-fiend and owlet-fiend, O Indra, 

Dog-fiend, oi' him who comes in guise of cuckoo. 

The fiend in form of eagle or of vulture, - 

As with a mill-stone I’rush thou every Raksas. 

23. Let not the demon of the sorcerers near us come. 

With light may (Agni) drive Kimidins off in pairs ; 

Let earth protect us well from every earthly woe. 

Mid-air deliver us from such as comes from heaven. 

24. O Indra, buffet the male Ydtudhdna, 

The female also boasting of her magic; 

Neck-broken may the Miiradettas perish, 

And see no more the sun as he arises. 

2.0. Look straight ahead, look on each side, 

Indra and Soma, watch ye both ; 

Your weapon hurl against the fiends. 

.Against the sorcerers your stone. 

This hymn is addressed principally to Indra and Soma, 
to Indra as the great demon-slaying god of the atmo.sphero, 
and to Soma as tlie deified sacrificial drink by which Indra 
was strengthened and exhilarated for his tasks. It is proba- 
bly a late hymn, standing as it does at the end of book YII ; 
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quite likelj', too, it is composed of several fragments orig- 
inally distinct, which differ in metre and (a more important 
consideration) in thought. Very similar to it in spirit 
is X. 87 h 

The following comments are made : 

a) We may recall Hillebrandt’s observation” that what- 
ever excites the imagination and awakens fear or joy, and 
whatever moves the spirit in dream or waking hours, wilt 
or at least can become the starting point for a god or 
demon. Accordingly almost every Vedic demon can be 
traced back to the experience of something either hurtful 
or uncanny, that is, to the actual experience of cold, dark- 
ness, drought, disease, etc. or to the tendency to people tlie 
dark with ghostly and uncannj' creatures, and in general 
to find for every unhappy experience a demonic origin. 
As human troubles and calamities are multitudinous, so 
are the demons that cause them. As stated above, some 
demons are the reflection of physical ills, while others are 
creatures of the imagination postulated as causes to account 
for mental ills. A Vedic demon was the embodiment, then, 
of every fear and dread, of every illness and calamity as 
well as of every physical evil such as cold, drought, etc. 
that besets mankind. A demon in the hymn under con- 
sideration is called in general rakijm^ or yatu*. 

b) From rdksas ‘demon’ there was formed ruksds 
‘sorcerer’ by shifting the accent to the last syllable. And 
from ydtu were formed a number of words also meaning 
‘sorcerer’-’. Thus there was a close connection between 
demons and sorcerers. They were hand in glove with each 
other. The demon wms apparently thought of as entering 

’ X. S. and \'[1. 104 reapp<*ai‘ in AV. Vlil, d, 4 with aome changes in the 
Older of stanzas and some te\tnal variations. They arc both distinctly Atharvanic 
in quality. 

■- p. Sd, u. I . 

= Vll. 104, 1, 4, 13, 22, 2.'!. 

‘ VII. 104, 21. Hindi derivative jiidu, ‘sorcery ’. 

' Ydtudhdna, i/iituinant, ydtumiiL'ant, Vll. 104, l.’i. l(i, 20. 22. 
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the sorcerer as a familiar spirit, and the sorcerer used the 
demon for his purposes'. Hence in some passages there is 
little or no distinction between the demon who dwells in 
the sorcerer and the sorcerer who is indwelt b}'' the demon. 
Tlie sorcerers were the ‘sensitives’ or ‘mediums’ of the 
Vedic age. 

e) The demons are described as ‘devourers’-, eating 
raw flesh', the flesh of juen' as well as of cattle and horses. 
They flourish in the dark (v. 1). They delight to injure 
the sacrifice ’’. Demons and sorcerers are alike in ethical 
quality. They are fools", haters of prayer (v. 2), evil- 
doers (vv. 3, 7), tricky (v. 7; X. 87, 22), false accusers and 
slanderers' (vv. 8, 9, 20), thieves and robbers (v. 10), liars 
(vv. 8, 13, 14-16), and malicious'. Ethically this is a nota- 
ble statement of the close relationship existing between 
evil spirits and evil men. The sin of lying is specially 
emphasized. 


' Oldenlierg l!\'. n. 1 mid JOs. (.'ojnpare t)ie exprefisions I'aksuyiij 

‘ ycker of the raksiis’, rakmr: Ytitiiiinifatniii ■ raJssit.'' of the soreerei's’, etc. 

See Oldenbei^ KV. '272, as translated: ‘ Every moment of life, every activity and 
evciy dwelling is threatened by troops of invisible fiends, the ntlies of hnmnn 
n'il-doers.’ 

^ Alriiiali VII. 104, I, 

' Kracfud VII. 104, 2; X. S7, 2, 111- Kravyiid is api>lied to the uorpse- 
devouring Agni in .V. lb, 9-10. Agni is called in later Sanskrit the nll-fater and 
at the same time the all~pnrififr. 

^ X. S7, lb. This looks like a cannibal trail borrowed from tbe barbaron*^ 
habits of the aborigines. 

■’ VII. 104, 18, -Jn, 21. 

" Aatiih, V. 1. 

' Thus the Vedic like the Hebiew demon was conceived as a calumniator’ 
(oialioXcr) and an ‘adversary’ L Sam. XXl.X. 4.) 

" With aiinia ‘falsehood’ the Yntudhana smites yttn ‘tiuth’ (X. .87, 11). 
Compare; “He (the devil) is a liar and the father thereof” i.Iohn VIll. 44), and 

“ without are the dogs and the sorcerers and every one that loveth 

and maketh a lie” (Rev. XXII. 1:'>J. The worst charge the enemies of Christ 
could mtike against Him wa.« to .say He h.-ul a demon, that is, was in league with 
evil spirits (Matt. XII. 24, .fohn VHI. 48). Note that the same kind of accusation 
is mentioned in Kv. VII. 104. f.O-lb. 
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d) The demons are lovers of darkness and accordingly 
often appear in the form of night-birds such as owls, or in 
the form of dog, cuckoo, vulture, eagle, etc. creatures with 
strange uncanny cries; or even in the form of the roof.v 
of plants used for purposes of sorcery': They are both 
male and female, female demons being much more promi- 
nent in the demon world than are the goddesses in the 
aristocratic world of the great gods'-. They are dreadful- 
eyed (v. 2) and cloveit-hoofcd '. The Kimidins go about in 
pairs', but in the two great hj-mns under consideration 
the names for ‘demon’ and ‘sorcerer’ arc usually in the 
plural.’ 

e) Agni, the sacrificial fire of earth and Indra the 
lightning fire of the mid-air, are the natural enemies of 
the demons of darkness. Hence with an ample use of 
synonyms they are besought to smite, crush, pierce, burn, 
destroy, annihilate, etc. their demon foes. Doubtless there 
is a reference to the cosmic conflict between light and 
darkness, but already in the two great ‘demon’ hymns of 
the Rv. there is mingled with the literal meaning of dark- 
ness the metaphorical itieaning of evil and sin. Tlie demons 
who roam about at night and seek to spoil the sacrifice 
and injure good people are lovers of darkness both literally 
and figuratively. As is their nature, so is their doom. 
Tlieii- place is the bottomless pit of darkness'’, an abyss', 

* * Mhfadeva ‘who-.c got! is a rnot’. mm a^mula \ II,. ie4, 24; \. 2, 1 1. 

.So oldenberg. R\'. 2oS ii 4, and Gcldner tHossar. This epithet, like sifinadeva 
■whose grd i-^ the phallus’, doubtless i-efleets the eeligioua beliefs and prai’tices of 
tile aborigines. Wc mav eompare ftahnmula Ml. .‘el, 17 and mhamitrn -\. S 7 . jp- 
■ihso .\. s7. lo ‘the V.-itudhana’s o-ef {miiht), 

- < tUlenber^. K\'. 2*i'' 

■“ saphfiruja eithei eloven-hoofeil’ Mlillebiandt l.l! I 1 hoof-breaking' 

I Whitney-I.anman, A\'. VIII. 1. 21), or ‘boof-tinneiF (ttriffith). If ' eloven-hoob'd ’ 
is eotreet. then there is .a piont of eontact with the niedi:e\;d representation of 
.Satan. 

‘Vil. 1(14 TJ; \ ,^7 24 • ■ VII. UH and X. s7. 

” Tavifisi unnrrimhhii'if 'in the daikncvs wbn*li offers nothing to take bold 
on’, therefore bottomless t \'l I l*tl It,. ‘ 
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a covert or hole having no end Into this they are hurled 
by the fiery bolts of Indra*. The imagery is Miltonic and 
reminds one of Paradise Lost. The demons go to their 
own place. By implication all who are akin to the demons 
in character go to the same place. There is here an im- 
plicit doctrine of hell. 

f) In both VII. 104 and X. 87 there is a distinctly 
ethical element. Good men take the side of Agni and 
Indra, the gods in whom is ‘no darkness at all’, against 
the demons of darkness and the evil men who are their 
confederates. The ethical antithesis between light and 
darkness, truth and untruth ‘ is firmly drawn. And yet 
both hymns were used as spells or charms, certainly as 
incorporated in the Atharvaveda and possibly as originally 
very late hymns of the Rv. It shows the close connection 
that existed in Vedic India between the prayer that per- 
suaded the gods and the magic that compelled them. The 
difference in the point of view of prayer and magic is 
somewhat uncertain and subjective. What for one was 
brahman ‘[)rayer’ might be for another brahman ‘spell’. 
This ambiguity in the meaning of ‘sacred formula’‘, 

illustrates the subtle intermingling of both points of view 
in the hymns and ritual of the Vedic age. What is certain 
is that the magical conception of brahman was on the 
increase, culminating finally in the magical theory of 
sacrifice as held in the Brahmana period, when the sacrifice 
in its potency was everything and the gods were little or 
nothing. 

’ Vavra {cn to covt'r') hell’, with the epithet ananta ‘endless’ 

<VII. ln4. 17. vf. V. 3). 

- VII. 104, 4. f; 

" Sat and asal VII. 104, 1'4. 

^ The 1'ixt‘d formula tends to have a magical character. Not to 

mention the formula in the Koman Mass which causes ‘ tiansubstantiation’. refer- 
ence may lie made to the repeated use of the Lord’s prayer in some forms of 
worship and to the closing formula of prayer ‘for Jesus Christ’s sake’. Whether 
a magical ehanicter is attrihute<l to those formulas depends upon the attitude of 
the worshipper. 
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T). Father Dyaus and his Children the Devas. — 
The conception of a heavenly clan with Dyeus ' as head 
began, as we have seen ', in the Indo-European period, 
extended through the Indo-Iranian period’, and appears in 
a faded and vanishing form in the Vedic age. Djmus 
‘Heaven’ is celebrated in six hymns in conjunction with 
Prithivl ‘Earth’, the two appearing in the dual compound 
Dydrcqnithivl ‘Heaven and Earth'. DyHus apart from 
Prithivl has not a single hymn in his honour, in this respect 
falling behind the lady Earth, who is celebrated alone in 
one hymn. As specimens of Vedic thought concerning 
these oldest of the gods there are here presented metrical 
translations of Rv. VII. oS and I. IhO. 

To Dyann-PrithiiH, VU. '>'■>. 

1. With sacrifice devotedly I worship 

The Heaven and Earth, adorable and mighty ; 

For ancient sagos praising them have given 
Pre-eminence to them, whose sons are Devas. 

‘2. Bring these two parents ancient-born for worship, 

With newest praise-songs, to the seat of Pita. 

Come, Heaven and Earth, with all the heavenly people 
Hither to us, for great is your jirotection. 

.3. Full many are your treasures to be grantinl, 

O Heaven and Earth, to every liberal giverh 
To us may what you grant be not deficient; 

Ye gods, with welfare evermore jireserve us. 

To Dynus-Prithb'l, /. IfiO. 

1. These two, indeed, the order-observing Heaven and Earth, 
To all beneficent, support the mid-air’s sage; 

Between the fair-creating hemispheres divine 
Coes the resplendent sun according to fixed law. 

' Primitive IK. form jxistubatetl by o-hoL-irs. 

P. 1 4. , 

It »!).«. Ilf CDUisc, infcrrupteil ami modified ilurini.' tlie Iranian period by the 
Zoroa-strian reformation. 

' Or ‘ to Kin? Sndas ’. 
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2. The twain, far-reaching, mighty, inexhaustible. 

Father and mother-like, all creatures guard and keep. 
Like two most proud fair women are the Heaven and Earth, 
Because the Father ha.s in beauty them arrayed. 

3. Conductor, purifier, son of two parents, he. 

The sage, by occult power all creatures purifies ; 

From out the speckled earth-cow and the heavenly bull. 
The rich in seed, he always milks the shining fluid. 

4. Of all the active gods most active is that one 
Who made the heaven and earth, the all-beneficent ; 

He who with insight measured out the spaces twain. 

With props unaging. — he receives the general praise. 

5. Thus lauded, O Great ones, great fame may ye bestow. 

On us, O Heaven and Earth, and lofty governance ; 

Such strength as worthy is of all praise bring to us. 
Whereby o’er all the peoples we may ever spread. 

Heaven and Earth bear exclusively the characteristic 
epithet dcvdputrc, ‘they whose sons are gods”, and they 
are besought to come to ‘the seat of rita' or sacrifice along 
with their children, who constitute the heavenly clan^ They 
are parents’ of Agni in his sun or lightning forni‘. In 
their majesty and beauty they are like two proud fair 
women. As parents they protect all creatures and bestow 
treasures, fame and dominion. 

The conception of tlie parenthood of Heaven and Earth 
is very ancient and widespread, being found in the mytho- 
logy of many peoples In the Rv. the picture which the 
hymns conjure up before us is that of Father Dyaus bending 
down in love over Mother Earth and bestowing his seed 
in the form of rain, by which the earth is fertilized and 
made fruitful. In VI 70, 1-5 rain is probably referred to 
under the figures of ghee, honey and milk. 


> VIl. .o:i, 1 ; I. is:., 4; IV. .v;, 2. 

* Ifaivya jana Vfl. ri3, 2. 

‘ Pilara, lit. ‘two fathers^ ^VII. 53, 2; I. 1^)0, .>> or inotard ‘two mothers’ 
(I. 155*, 3) explained in I. IdO, 2 as ‘father and mother’. 

I. IdO, 1, 3- 

’ Tylor. Prtmffive Culture, l-ondon, 1871, 1, 290 ft. 
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Reference has already been made to the equation 
Dyriui^pitar' rAzirt = Jupifrr, as i)rovine the existence 

of the conception of Father Heaven in the IE. i)eriod '. 
Zeus and Jupiter were the heads respectively of tlie (Ireek 
and Roman pantheon. They were no mere ‘departmental’ 
deities, but were enriched and thoroughly personalized 
through the annexation of departments of activity which 
did not originally belong to them, especially that of the 
thunderstorm. They were no longer gods merely of tlie 
bright shining sky. Dj'aus, as he is pictured to us in the 
Rv. is very inadequately ])ers(>nalized. Ff)r oni' thing his 
name Dyaus ‘sky’ and ‘day’ was very transparent, jieriiaps 
somewhat more transparent than Zeus and Jupiter, and as 
regards gender Dyaus was b(.>th masculine and feminine. 
Then, too, the most exalted moral attributes, as wo shall 
see, had been appropriated by Varuna, while Indra and 
certain oth(>r gods almost monopolized the thunderstorm. 
Hence Dyaus and Prithivt are in the Rv. little more than 
conventional figures, mythological fossils, as it were, which 
possibly bear witness to a time when tin' conception of 
Father sky was taken more seriously than it was in the 
Vedic age. The fact that the Vcdic Dvaus is a waning god 
does not necessarily prove that lie Itad never been in the 
nscendani '. 

‘ Rv. Vl. 'll, "i. Note that is in the voi.itite, as aie its ei|iiiva- 

lents in Greek and f.atin. 

^ P. 14. 

' Sehradei (ERE. 11, Xrijun Iteligiou) thinks that the [E./tydii.s h.ad a position 
of honour as l onipared with the othei heavenly ones V. Rradke (/t.yoMs dsacn 
110) in like manner iiold.s that IE. jKtlvtheisin h.ad a decideilly monaichit'ai 
oharaeter with E.athcr Heaven .is the patriarchal head. Oldenltert; iRV. 14 n 1). 
while admitting that presumably Esther Heaven ocenpied :i position of hononi 
among thi- gcfis, holds that his fatherhocal was not taken very scrionsly, and that 
the IE. gods were too fluid ;ind shifting to permit us to think of tlicm as an 
ordered pantheon (like the lircek) ruled over by a supreme god. With thi.s 
Mai-donell (V.M. agrees, criticising v. Ilrtiilkc’s view th.it Dyiiun wtui the 

supreme god ot thi- Indo-Eiiropc.m age, while at the same time admitting that he 
must have Itcen ‘the greatest anmng the deities of a chaotic |)olytheisra ’. Mcyci 
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We have already noticed that the chief anthropomorphic 
trait of Dyaus is fatherhood. But even this characteristic 
of Dyaus is not taken very seriously in the Rv. In I. 160, 4, 
Heaven and Earth, the universal parents, are spoken of 
as themselves begotten or created, and the suggestion is 
thrown out that the one who begot them must have been 
the most active and skilful of all the active gods; and in 
V. 2 mention is made of the Father of heaven and earth 
who arrayed them in beauty. Hence, in the Rv. at least, 
fatherhood was little more than a ‘fluid and shifting’ 
conception which (within certain limits, of course) could be 
ascribed rather miscellaneously according to the fancy of 
the individual poet. Anything within the sphere of heaven 
and earth might be called their child. There were other 
relationships also which suggested fatherhood, such as 
antecedent in relation to consequent, head of a group in 
relation to the members of a group, etc.’ 

The IE. conception of Father Sky and liis children the 
‘shining oiKis’, after all necessary abatements have been 
made, remains still a very significant one. It means, as 
we have seen", that the heavenly* powers and phenomena, 
such as sun, moon, dawn, lightning, rain, etc., were already 
conceived antliropomorpliically after the analogy of an 
earthly family. Heaven and earth, which are always with 
us, and within whose sphere the various phenomena come 
and go, were very naturally conceived as father and mother. 
They are the primeval parents, the ‘ancient-born”’, since 
their existence, as we would say, is the presupposition of 
everything else. The phenomena w'hich come and go within 


((JA. I’, 77 j ff.) refei-s to tbo dominating position of the Heaven god in IE. 
religion, ami h<*lds that Dyaus in India was thrust into the background through 
the growlli of a multifonn pantheisin, thereby losing miu-h of his original 
groatness. The present writer accepts Meyer’s view as probable. Varuna in post- 
Veilic times was denudetl and deperson.olisod. The pre-Vedie Dyfuis may have 
I»een treated in the same way- 
* Macdonell, VM. \2. 

' Pp. 14-16. 


' Purvoje, VII. 'iS. 2. 
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the sphere of heaven and earth are, with equal naturalness 
for the primitive mind, called children of heaven and earth. 
The significant thing in all this is the analogy which holds 
between earthly clan and heavenly clan. Bergaigne’s’ 
constructive principle in his study of Vedic religion is the 
analogy which he thinks liolds between heavenly phenomena 
and the Vedic sacrifice, the latter being interpreted by him 
as an imitation of the former. Whether this principle be 
true or not, it is certain that the conception of Father Sky 
and his children the Devas is the reflection of human 
society. The devas are often referred to in the Kv. as 
a heavenly clan, generation, tribe, nation, race standing 
over against the human race The parallel is very complete. 
In most cases the singular or dual is used, but sometimes 
the plural is used of the gods as well as of men‘, thereby 
indicating perhaps that the gods as well as men are split 
up into groups. 

The gods may be grouped according to several princi- 
ples of division. As in Hebrew thought heaven and earth 
embrace the universe, so in Vedic thought they are the 
two world-halves^ that comprehend everything. Within 
this scheme there are throe levels, heaven, mid-air, and 
earth”, for which there are thirty-three’ gods, eleven 
apparently for each different level. This is the oldest 
classification, being found in the Rv. itself. The human 
race is bisected into males and females. By analogy the 


’ EV. 1. Pp. VH-vm. 

* Daivya jnna, janus, jnna^, jitnimaa-, janh>, jftnman and its. 

Mnnusa jdna, jani's, jmiasj j/iniman, jantii, jdnman and 1 'rs\ 

* e. fj. daivydm nainnsn jannusi ‘heavenly and human tribes’ VII. I, 1. 

, pdrlhivoin janiua ‘celestial and terrestrial generations’ V. 11, 14. 

^ dhUane^ rodasL 

® (.^ompare the liipartito Hebrew division into ‘ heaven above ' earth beneath ’ 
and ‘water under the earth’ (Kx. XX. 4). The Vedic Indians hud knowledge of 
rivei’S and of river-confluences (Samudra), but only slightly of the o<'Can. The 
Hebrew lived on the borders of the arcat sea (Mediterranean). Hence the 
difference. 

‘ Cf- Yasna I, Hi ‘thirty and three loids 
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divine race will have the same division, and so there are 
goddesses as well as gods. The goddesses may be sub- 
divided into three groups: (aj those having a natural basis, 
as Usas ‘Dawn’, Surasvatt the deified ‘Sarasvati’ river, 
Prithivi ‘Earth’, Rdtri ‘Night’, Pfis/ii the ‘mottled’ storm- 
cloud and Vac ‘Speech’'; (h) abstract feminine nouns 
personified as goddesses, e. g. Puraindhi ‘Plenty’, Ila 
‘Nourishment’, Dhinana ‘abundance’, etc.; (c) goddesses 
as wives of the great gods, as Indrnni, Varunmil and Agnayi. 
The great gods are furnished wth wives in order to make 
the parallel between the human race and the divine race 
complete. No public functions are ascribed to them. They 
are ‘house-wife’ deities. Mistress Indra, Mistress Varuna, 
Mistress Agni. This detail may be taken as reflecting the 
attitude of the Rigvedic age as regards the proper sphere 
and functions of married women. 

Again, the human race is broken up into small groups. 
By analogy the divine race will have similar groups, e. g. 
Adityas, Vasiis, Rudras, the semi-divine Angiranas, and 
among the lower deities the Ribhns, Apsar'osas and Gan- 
dharvas, and finally Visvedevah ‘all-gods’, a term designed 
to cover them all. As a tribal chieftain is represented as the 
head of his tribe, so Agni is the head of the ‘fires’. Soma 
of the sovias ‘soma drops’, Rudra of the rudras ‘lightning 
flashes’ (?) and Usas of the usasas ‘dawn gleams’. 

The gods may be divided according to function. As in 
Vedic society there were priests, warriors and common.s, 
so among the gods Agni and Brihaspati were priests, Indra 
and the Maruts warriors, Tvastar and the Ribhua artizans. 
The agricultural community, whether Vai.syas or Shdras, 
had special agricultural deities such as Ksetrapati ■ ‘lord 
of the field’, Urvard ‘she of the ploughland’, Slfd ‘she of 
the furrow’, and perhaps Pinian, the ‘thrift ’-god, guardian 
of flocks and herds. 


* Piobablv originally the voire of thunder. Cf. nin' P®' XXIX. 

’ Remind-, one of the Hindi HhTimnjn ‘ land-loirl '. 
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We may also classify the gods according to certain 
great functions in which, as groups, they share. There is 
the work of rain giving, in which, to a greater or less 
degree, Parjanya, Varuna, Indra, Dyaus, Rudra and the 
Maruts all participate. As gods of the lightning there are 
Indra, Trita Aptya, and .so forth ; as physician gods Rudra 
and the Maruts, Varuna, Soma, Asvins, Vata and the 
Waters; as demon-slayers Agni and Indra and in general 
the gods of light ; and as gods of song Brihaspati, the 
Maruts and the Ahgirasas. 

The so-called ‘dual divinities’ constitute the smallest 
groups of Vedic gods. The union of man and wife is the 
human analogy followed in the primeval conception of the 
marriage of Heaven and Karth. So comjtelling was this 
analogy that in harmony therewith the groat Vedic gods 
had to be joined in wedlock, c.(). Indra with Indraiii, Agni 
with Agnayi, Varuna with Varunani. There must also have 
been ‘David and Jonathan’ friendshijis among men in the 
Vedic age. At any rate, after the analogy of Dijrimprithivi 
‘heaven and earth’, a considerable number of male deities 
were joined together so as to form dual gods, r. r/. Mi.trn- 
Variwn ‘sunlight and sky’, or possibly as OldonluTg and 
Ilillebrandt think ‘sun and moon', hulra-Apni ‘lightning- 
flash and altar-fire’, Indra-Vanuut ‘lightning flash and sky’, 
Itidra-Vapa ‘ light ning-fla.sh and storm-wind ’, Indru-Soina 
‘the drinking god and the drunken li(juor', Suryti-Mnsa 
‘sun and moon’, Ivdrd-Vixmi ‘lightning and sun’, etc.; also 
one group of two female gods Xahtn-Usana ‘night and 
dawn’. In the case of each dual divinity there is distinct 
contrast in the constitutive elements as well as close asso- 
ciation of the same in sphere and function. The A'!<vind 
‘ two horsemen ’ may also be mentioned here, since they are 
essentially dual gods, meaning jtrobably either ‘morning star 
and evening star' or ‘the twin-lights before dawn, half dark 
and half light''. In either case they arc almost ‘mytho- 
logical synonyms’ of ‘night and dawn’. 


' M:,r<lonell. VM. 
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Thus the whole ‘clan of the devas’ is conceived anthro- 
poniorj)hically after the analogy of human society. They 
wear ornaments of gold, ride in car.s drawn by horses, and 
have houses. They fight against the demons, as Aryans 
fight against the Dasyus. They are glorified Ksatriyas. 
Some gods are male, others are female. Indra, god of the 
lightning-flash and thunder-roll, is suitably represented as 
a man ; Usas, the many-coloured dawn, as a fair and richly- 
dressed woman. The gods are related together anthropo- 
morjdiically. Examples of wedded gods have already been 
given. Some gods are represented as parents, c. g. Dyava- 
Prithivi, and others as children. Some are related as 
brothers and sisters. Usas ' is the (laughter of Dyaus, the 
sister of Bhaga, the kinswoman of Varuna, and the wife 
(or mistress) of Siirya. Night and Dawn are sisters. Agni^ 
is the son of Dyaus and the brother of Indra. The principle 
of ‘division of labour’ exists among the gods. Each deity 
is in charge of some special asjiect of nature or of life. 
While there is considerable overlapjdng of function, as 
explained in another place ', j'et on the whole the Vedic 
gods are ‘departmental deities’, although in some cases 
new and extensive functions have been added in the course 
of time to their original tasks. As the members of a human 
clan act together and mutually support one another, so is 
it with the clan of the Devas. There is much mutual help- 
fuln ess and interchange of services among the gods, as is 
natural in a clan consisting of members related as husbands 
and wives, parents and children, brothers and sisters, etc., 
in general kinsmen, children of Heaven and Earth. Thus 
Varuna prepares a path for Surya (I. 24, 8), and in turn 
Sfirya reports to Mitra and Varuna concerning the sinful- 
ness of men (VII. 62, 2). Agni serves Indra, since Indra 
drinks Soma with the tongue of Agni (III. 35, 9-10) and 


' I. IJ). .3; 123, 111. 

’ lU. .1, I! : VI ,-.9, -2. 
P. 82. 
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Indra serves all the gods (including Agni) by gaining the 
victory over Vritra and so giving freedom to the gods 
(III. 34, 7). Agni, too, serves all the gods by acting as 
their messenger. The Maruts, who constitute the host of 
Indra, serve him as his soldiers (III. 35, 9). Tvastar 
fashioned the bolt of Indra and sharpened the metal axe 
of Brihaspati (V. 31, 4; X. 53, 9). Soma stimulates Indra 
to perform great cosmic deeds. Visnu helps Indra in the 
fight with Vritra, etc., etc. The gods in general are thus 
conceived as living together in a state of harmony and 
mutual helpfulness. Tlie only exception of importance is 
in the case of Indra, the violent and changeable weather 
god, the shifty nature of whose tasks helps perhaps to 
excuse the note of discord which he sometimes introduces 
among the gods. 

6. Common Characteristics of the Vedic Gods. — 
As we have seen, the Vedic gods are a celestial folk, the 
clan of the shining ones. The members of the heavenly 
clan, as is natural, have a family resemblance one with 
another. Certain common features characterize them as 
a group. In the first place, they are all Devns ‘bright 
heavenly ones’, whose proper habitat is the sky' and proper 
nature light-. While the term Asura ‘mysterious lord’ is 
not explicitly applied to all the gods, yet in general it is 
one of their epithets, emphasizing their ‘mysterious’ nature, 
which expresses itself through may a ‘occult power’. In 
sharp contrast to mortal men the gods are described as 
‘ immortal As might be expected, brilliance is a common 
characteristic of the race of gods whose very nature is 
light. Since the Vedic gods in general preside over cosmi- 
cal functions, power is an attribute of them all. So with 

’ In the < use ot such tenestrial deities its A^oi and Soma, their heavenly 
origin and subsequent ‘descent’ to earth is expressly stated. The deified ‘Waters’ 
and ‘Ilivers’ mcanifestly desi-end from the sky in the form of rain Deifietl 
terrestrial ‘Mountains’ may be reiranied as haviiui their prototype in the cloud- 
mountaiiis of the sky. 

’ Cf. ‘Who f'overest thyself with light as with a garment’. P''. (TV. 2. 
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knowledge. Each god being in charge of a special depart- 
ment must have knowledge and power adequate to his task. 
Beauty is commonly ascribed to the gods. As distinguished 
from the malevolent demons, the gods as a class are be- 
nevolent, and, on the whole, are upholders of moral order. 
The attributes of power, wisdom, beauty, benevolence and 
righteousness though possessed by all, are not possessed 
by all in the same degree. Thus Usas, the lady ‘Dawn’, 
has more beauty than knowledge and strength; Indra, the 
warrior god, more strength than knowledge and righteous- 
ness. Of all the Vedic gods Varuna possesses the best 
combination of physical and moral attibutes. Agni, as a 
priestly god, is well endowed with knowledge, Jdtavedas 
‘knowing all generations’ being his exclusive epithet. 

The mutual relationships and mutual interchange of 
services that held among the Vedic gods have already 
been traced out with some detail. Every department of 
nature and of life is brought under the control of some 
deity. All the deities together function as a unity. The 
unity of the divine activity is not the unity of an individual 
will as in monotheism, but the unity formed by the collective 
will' of a clan, the elan of the devas. The multiplicity " 
of the Vedic gods reflects the multitudinous aspects of 
nature and of life; and the unity which, on the whole, 
pervades the diverse activities of the gods reflects, in like 
manner, the unity of nature, the fact that the universe is 
a cosmos, an ordered whole. One of the great con- 
ceptions of the Rigveda is that of Rita ‘order’, a con- 
ception which goes back to the Indo-Iranian period and 
the roots thereof to the IE. period. As the Greek and 
Roman gods are linked up with Fate Qloira, Fatum), so 
the Vedic gods are connected with Rita, ‘Eternal Order’. 
The relation which the gods sustain to rita is variously 

‘ Cf- X. 33, 9, ‘ Beyond the will (vralaj of the (foils lives not even tin- 
hundred-lived.’ 

’ Like the maldplieity of (ireek, Knm.ni and Lithuanian ^.s. 
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stated. Heaven and Earth are called the ancient parents 
(matani) of rita (VI. 17, 7), and in the same passage they 
bear the epithet devdputre ‘ whose sons are gods’. Heaven 
and Earth, then, are parents of the gods and parents of 
rita. In other words, the dcvas, each in his own proper 
sphere, are rita, express rita, are the guardians and 
cherishers of rita. For example, Usas i.-. not independent 
of Eternal Order. She was born in rita {riteja I. 113, 12), 
and so her task is to cherish and protect it. She does not 
infringe the heavenly ordinances', the law of rifa\ but 
rather follows its rein (I. 123, 13), for day by day she 
returns to the place appointed. In the thought of rita 
being expressed by the daily recurrence of dawn we have 
the idea of the aniformify of nature. Of all the gods the 
two chief .\dityas, Varuna and Mitra, are most intimately 
connected with fita, so that what seems in some ]7assages 
to be the work of rita, in others is referred to as the 
work of Varuna. 

All the gods, then, are alike in either deteianijiing ', or 
expressing or guarding some aspect or oilier of rita, which 
may be translated as ‘the course of things’, ‘nature’, or 
‘cosmic order’. Through the great conception of Rita 
the multiplicity of nature is reduced U> a unity and the 
multiplicity of the gods (corresponding to the niultijilicity 
of nature) is seen to reflect a single will, because all are 
‘labourers together’ in maintaining a single all-compre- 
hensive cosmic order. Thus the tendency of Rigvedic 
religion was toward some form of unity, whether mono- 
theistic or pantheistic. 

7. We may finally note the bearing of all this upon 
two recent theories of the Rigveda ; — 

a) Max Muller’s theory of ' I/enotheism' namelj’ ‘the 
belief in individual gods alternately regarded as the 

* haiii/iini vrntuni 1. ‘O, IJ. 

* Uxtn.sya dhiiniii \. IJ.J, 

■ As in the case of Varuna. 

^ Oldenbeie:. IIV. 1"I, note: and Mae<loneIl. V'M. In. 
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hi<;hcst'. We have seen that the gods form a heavenly 
‘caste’. All participate in deity. All possess in super- 
abundant measure the qualities of power, sovereignty, 
wisdom, beneficence and beauty. Where there are so 
many gods, there must necessarily be considerable inde- 
finiteness of outline; and, as we have seen, there is a 
tendency to the recognition of an underlying unity, and 
so to fusion. Hence the loftiest attributes might properly 
be aseribc(l to any and every deva, simply because he was 
a member of the ‘clan of the devas', and because all alike 
participated in divinity. This did not imply in the least 
that a god thus addressed was regarded as the ‘highest’ 
in contradistinction to all the rest, but simply that he had 
his full share of divinitj'. Of course, exaggerations and 
inconsistencies an- found in the Vedic hymns, but so are 
they in other religious literature Where there is more 
than one deity or divine person, it is difficult always to 
keep the right balance, e.specially when the one worshipped 
is an iita derata. 

Swaml Dayiinand Sarasvati’s theory of ‘Monotheism’ 
in the Rigveda. Taking his cue from the late passages 
Rv. I. 164. 46' and X. 114, 5', the founder of the Arya 
Samiij held that all the gods mentioned in the Bv. are 
simply variant names for one god. This process of 
reduction from multiplicity to unity would have been 
easier, if there had been no dual gods or group gods 
mentioned in the Rv- It has already been remarked that 
the tendency of Rigvedic polytheism was toward unity of 
some sort, either monotheistic or pantheistic. Swami 


' Farnell {(Irefce and Bahffloii. tSll, p. S4) lefei^ to the - tendency vety 
marked in the Babylonian Utursies, to ex.alt the jartienhar divinity to whom 
worship is at th.at moment beins paid above all others”, with the result that 'the 
ecstatic poet is always eontradietiiis: himself”. 

® ‘ The one Reim; priests speak of in many wavs : they call it Ayiii, Vama, 
Matarisvan. ’ 

’ ‘ Priests ami poets with words make into many the bird (= the Sun) that is 
bnt one. ’ 
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Dayanand was not a pantheist. In reading into the Rigveda 
a monotheistic doctrine as opposed to pantheism, he 
virtually declares that instead of issuing in pantheism or 
at most in an unstable monotheism, Vedism ought to have 
issued in a clear-cut and definite monotheism. The 
monotheistic interpretation of the Rigveda involved on the 
part of Swami Dayanand much wild and unscientific 
exegesis. For this, however, we may be thankful that as 
between theism and pantheism Swami Dayanand took the 
side of theism. 



CHAPTER V. 

VARUNA THE ETHICAL GOD 


1. Introductory. — Varuria is the most impressive 
deity among all the Vedic gods. As a prehistoric god he 
is more or less opaque, his nature substratum (if he ever 
had one) being a matter of dispute. He certainly dates 
from the Indo-Iranian period, being the Indian analogue 
of Ahura Mazda ; and by some he is carried back to the 
Indo-European period and connected with the Greek 
Ouranos. The two greatest German authorities on Vedic 
mythology ' both agree in finding in the moon Varupa’s 
original physical basis. Varuna stands in the midst of the 
group of Adityas as one of them, possibly seven in number, 
which the late Professor Oldenberg thought represented 
originally sun, moon and five planets, in his opinion loan 
gods from the Semitic woidd. The Vedic Adityas as a 
group remind one distinctly of the Avestan Amesha Spentas. 
Varuna is as closely connected with Mitra in the Pv. as 
Ahura Mazda is with Mithra in the Avesta; and both 
names Mitra and Varuna occur in the Boghaz-koi tablets 
(1400 B. c.). The name ‘Varupa’ has vanished entirety 
from Iranian unless it be represented by the word Varena; 
but the nature of Varuna i?, dearly manifest in the 
impressive character of Ahura Mazda % For as the ‘wise’ 
Ahura gathered up in himself the attributes and functions 
of the daevas whom he supplanted, so it is equally true, in 
the words of Barth, that “if we combine into one all the 


' Oldenbei^ and Hillebrandt. 

' It is certain that Vanina and Ahura Mazda orieinally were citiicr identical, 
as Oldenberg thinks (RV* 1)5, “Vanina, der Ahura dcs Avesta”). or were parallel 
forms of the same conception. See Keith CHI. I. 103: “Vanina bears the epithet 
Asnra, which serves to show his parallelism with Ahura Mazda, the highest of 
Iranian ^Mds”. Cf. also v. Schneder. AR. I, 325 ff. 
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attributes of sovereign power and majesty which we find 
in the other gods, we will have the god Varuna As Ahura 
Mazda represented the actuality of ethical monotheism in 
ancient Iran, so Varuna represented its possibility in 
ancient India. If the one may be rightly called ‘the Iranian 
Yahweh’, the other with almost equal justice may be called 
‘the Indian Yahweh’. 

2. Distkibution of the Rigvedic Material.— Since 
the group of the Adityas must be considered in connection 
with Varuna, we have the following statistics. There are 
addressed to Varuna hymns H. 28, V. 85, VII. 86-89, VIII. 
41-42 and I. 24-25, ten in all; to Mitra-Varuna 23, of which 
eleven are in Book V and six in Book VII ; to Indra- 
Varuna 9, of which 4 are in Book VII; to Mitra only one, 
III. <69 ; and to the Adityas 6, of which 3 are in Book VII. 
Although none of these hymns is found in Bk. X, yet there 
are isolated references to Varupa in no less than 35 hymns 
belonging to that book. From the prominence of Bk. VII 
in connection with Varupa, one might infer that the 
priestly family of the Vasisthas was very specially the 
guardian of this worship during the pre-Vedic or the 
Vedic age. 

3. The Prehistoric Varusa. — If connected etymo- 
logically with Oapavo'T, Varuna goes back to the period 
of IE. unity. There is, indeed, a slight phonetic difficulty, 
but nothing so serious as to prevent its acceptance by 
competent scholars -. In Greek mythology Ouranos is 
represented as an ancestor of Zeus, a consciousness of his 
great antiquity being perhaps thereby revealed. In IE. 
times Zeus (Dyaus) and Ouranos (Varunas) may both have 


' RI. U,. 

’“There h.is hcen some phonetic scepticism about the opiutioa Varunas = 
OypaVo? which time has not justified. Greek oapavo^; is indo-Euroircan 
uorii-nwos or noru-enos; Sanskrit Varuuas is Indo-European norn-nos. The two 
forms differ no more than, for instance, Vedic nnlanas and 7whias ' i-ecent’. or 
Greek and ‘covered'” — Bloomfield RV. ]3t). 
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been descriptive appellations of the one physical fact of 
the sky, Zeus ‘the bright’ and Ouranos ‘the encircling’, 
two names for the same thing, or one perhaps an epithet 
of the other. Before the IE. clans had .separated, these 
words had already parted com])any. In Greek and Vedic 
both words survive ; in Avestan both are lost a fact 
probably due to the Zoroastrian reformation. In Greek 
mythology Zeus is the great ])ersonality, not Guranos; 
the opposite is true in the Bv. = There is very mucli, then, 
to be said in favour of regarding Varuiia as originally 
the same as Ouranos, both words being derived from vri 
‘to encompass’, therefore ‘encompassing’ as an epithet of 
Zeus (Dyaus). This seems to the present writer to be, on 
the whole, the most satisfactory conclusion-'. In the nature 
of the case there is no absolute proof. But whether Varuna 
is connected with Ouranos or not‘, nearly all scholars 
regard the word as derived from vri ‘to encompass’, 
meaning the same as if it were connected with Ouranos, 
namely ‘encompassing sky’’. It is possible too that folk 
etymology has been at work, the word Varuna naturally 
suggesting to the popular mind some connection with vari 


' This statement must be qualified to this extent that in the textually uncertain 
Yasht III. 13 dyaos, abl. of dynv ‘sky\ wcure (only here in Avc'^ta). ‘Headlong 
down from heaven fell he\ — Moulton^s tran.s. As regards Varuna there is the 
possibility of a connection with varena and rarenya. 

" ‘‘ In so fiar as Zeus has a parallel, it is in Varuna not in Dyaus”. Keith. IM. J 1 . 

■The latest and best statement of this jW'ition is found in Schroslcr. AK. I. 
322 ff. Other •'Cholars who connect Varuna with Ouranos arc ^Iuir, OST. 70; 
Barth, KI. 10; (Jrassm-ann, WorUrhnch', Roth, PVV.; Bohnenberirer, Afi\'. 22; 
Darmestoter, OA. '3, 7H; Bloomfield, RV. 130-137- .'■^uch authorities on (’om- 

parative Philology as Bnigmann, 0 >»f«c/r<ss 2. 17 1. and Prollwitz KWtiS, have 
not rejected this emnection. 

* “Job- Schmidt writes to the effect that till the lolation of the .'f'olic 
and to O’Jfiavoc has been determined, it is impofffiible to say whether 

Varuna is connected with 0 '>[>av 6 c oi not.” — Mac<JoneII. VM, 1897, Addenda and 
Corrigenda 

^ So Maedoncll, VM. 2T-2o, and Keith IM 2.7. as well as the scholars 
mentioned under note 3 .il^ovc. 
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‘water’, and var-^a ‘rain’\ just as oopavoc might suggest a 
connection with oops tv ‘to make water”. 

4. Mitra and Varuna. — The divine names Mitra and 
Varuna’, discovered by Winckler on the Boghaz-koi tablets 
(1400 B. c.) indicate the existence of the two gods at that 
early date. The question whether these divine names are 
Indo-Iranian, Iranian or Indian has already been raised 
They clearly belong to a people and language in which s 
had not been changed to A®, and in which Indra and 
Nasatya (u) were gods and not demons. Hence the period 
before the Zoroastrian reformation and before the Iranian 
consonantal shift. The inscriptions represent, then, either 
the undivided Indo-Iranian, the pre-Zoroastrian Iranian, or 
the Vedic Indian; or possibly they are the work of Indo- 
European speaking tribes, who had stopped in Upper 
Mesopotamia on their way eastward, or of Aryan people, 
who had migrated westward from Bactria. At any rate, 
whatever the facts are, the Divine names are mentioned 
along with Mitanian kings, whose names seem to be 
genuinely Aryan®. 

The appearance of Varuna in the midst of an environ- 
ment of Iranian royal names at such an early date is a 
reason for reviving the older view that the late Avestan 


’ “Varuna is the covering sky united with the sun, or he tohose covering is 
rain and dew’*. Hopkins KL 71. 

* Pischel (VS. I, 88) regards it as not impc^ible to bring Varuna into con- 
nection with OUpStV. -Eschylus in a fragment calls the rain the seed of Ctyvoc 
O'jpavor. ^nd in the Rv. rain is virtually called divo retah. 

^ u^rn-xv~na^as“Si-el variant a-nf-na-as-.si-ei. AHil is 

rlearly a coinbiaing suffix; hence the divine pair Mitra and Vai’una. Meyer, 
<;A. I* 802. 

■* See p. 23. 

'' Indra and Nasatya «H'cur on the .same tablets as gods along with Mitra and 
Vanma; and Nasatya is the form which appeal’s, and not the later Avestan 
Ndonhatthya., in which the Iranian consonantal shift from « to ft has taken place. 

The letter of Dushratta, the King of Mitani, in the Tel-el-Amama correspon- 
deuce contains the Iranian names Artashumnra and Artaldmn. Keith, Indo- 
frnmans in Bhandarkar. TV. 84 ff; Giles, CHI I, 76; Bloomfield, RV. 12. 
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varena', name of an earthly district, is connected with 
Varuna. Zoroaster clearly made a clean sweep of the old 
gods, even the noblest of them such as Varuna and Mitra. 
They were doubtless too closely connected with the physical 
aspects of nature to suit his reform. So he cast them out 
of heaven-; and Varuna who undoubtedly was the highest 
fell the lowest, for he was apparently transformed into a 
demon of lust\ With the counter-reformation of the later 
Avesta Mitra returned, but not Varuna. The reason clearly 
was that the noble aspects of the Iranian Varuna had been 
conserved and retained under the name of Ahura Mazda, 
while the ignoble side of Varuna to which his name still 
apparently clung had nothing that even the later Avesta 
wished to revive. The earlier fellowship of Mitra and 
Varuna as seen in the Boghaz-Koi inscription and revealed 
in so many passages of the Bv. was i-estored in the later 


’ So Darmesteter, <.)A- Hillebrandt in Iii> early book Varuiia nnd Mitra, 

1S77; and recently Prellwitz, KW(.JS , nnd !,.• v Si-hrM-der, Ansche lieligiou 
I. 332. A conversation at Itlia^-a with Prof. Jackson left the impression that he 
was prepared to leave the question open. From varena is formed vitrenya daevas 
(Vend. X 14), by hypothesis OOpdv'Ol H=ot, and also the phrase varenya 
dn'anth (Yasht X. bS, 97). The degradation of meaning may have been from 
devafi in heaven to demons in heaven and finally to demon&» in the Varena land, 
demons of lust and doubt. In the Pahlavi to.xts there is a Varenu,, a demon of 
lust. See Jackson in Iranian ihundnss I b.'^J-bOO. It must be mentionetl, 
however, that Spiegel wh<t earlier (AP. 1^1) accepted the c(|uation ^a^n^a = 
Varena, in a later article (ZDM<i- ‘ 1^76> 71b-723) eon’^iders the identification 
(juestionablc, while not rejecting it out and out- In favour of the iilcntification is 
the fact that in nouns formed from root*, in t, a succeedin'; a is changed to u; 
e. g. dhrt,vii and tri give dharuna, t uruiM and tniunn instead of dharana,, 
carana and tayona. Against the identification is the fact that the Iranian forms 
karena, parena and larena seem to have as their equivalents in Sanskrit karna 
‘ear’, parna ‘ feather’ and rntna S-overing'. Then, tw, >>kt. v-irnna would seem 
to reijuire as its Iranian equivalent muntfidy sinie Skt. = Iran, lanrnna 

and Skt. onma — Iran, auruna. Put at any r.ate vunna is clearly derived from 
vri in some one of its numerous meanings, and that is the main point. 

* Neither Mithra nor Varuna is mentioned in the (iathfis 

' Dlnkard VJH. ‘t, ;; IX IJ 3; rt'uiisr.an 1 Dinlk XXAViJ. 41, At IV. 2 
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Avesta in the comradeship of Mithra and Ahura'. In this 
way we are able with a considerable degree of confidence 
to reconstruct portions of Iranian religious history which 
do not lie on the surface; for, as Prof. Oldenberg says^: 
“We must try to read the Avesta like a palimpsest; under 
the writing of the Zarathustrians we discover the clear 
traces of a more ancient text which very closely resembles 
the Veda”. 

The existence of the copulative compounds, Mithra- 
Ahura and Mitra-Varuna, in both the later Avesta and the 
Rigveda presupposes a similar conjunction of these names 
before the breaking up of the Indo-Iranian unity. This is 
also supported by the Boghaz-koi inscription, in which 
Mitra and Varuna are linked together by the combining 
suffix assil. See p. 114 n. 5. Mithra in the Avesta means 
‘ compact and in the Rv. friendship (neut.) and friend 
(masc.). It looks as if Mitra were originally a ‘Sondergott’, 
‘he of the compact ’, just like Janus ‘he of the door’. Mitra, 
then, would be the god who watches over truth-speaking 
and sincerity between man and man in the matter of con- 
tracts, promises, treaties. Now there has ever been recog- 
nized an inner affinity between truth and lights Truth is 
an inner light ; and light is a kind of external truth. We 
do not know which idea emerged first in connection with 
Mitra, but probably Meillet is right in giving the priority 


* “Ahura Mazda spake unto Spitama Zarathushtra. saying; ‘Verily when I 

created Mithra I created him as worthy of sacrifice, as worthy of 

prayer as myself, Ahura Sfazda’”. — Yasht X. 1, Cf. also: “We sacrifice unto 
Mithra and Ahura, the two great imperishable holy gods”. — Yasht X. 14.'). 
Darmesteter’s translations, SUE. XXIIf, pp. tIO-ldO, I'lS. 

* .TEA.S. 1909, pp. 1097-98. 

’ ‘Vertrag. Abmachnng, Kontrakt’ — Bartholoma- AW. 1189. llragmann 
{Grundriss, 2n(l od. IttOO II. 1, p. 946 ) explains the won! as originally meaning 
‘austauschen; verkehreu’, indicating especially friendhj intercourse (das freundliche 
Verkehren); mei ‘to exchange’, ninyale ‘he c.xchanges’, Lit. communis- Cf. 
Oldenbeig RV. 186, n. 1. 

* “He that doeth the truth eometh to the light" — Inhn HI. 21- God is "true" 
(I. .John V. 20) and God is "tight" (I. .lohn I- .‘5). 
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to the ethical idea'. It really makes little difference. The 
original Mitra stands for truth and compact-keeping’. His 
business was to help men ‘to walk in the light ’ of covenant- 
keeping faithfulness as between man and man and tribe 
and tribe, and to punish them, if they did otherwise. It 
may not be without significance that among all the IE. 
tribes the first to form a confederacy were the Aryans. 
We may perhaps see in this the influence of Mitra, the god 
presiding over the great social jirinciple of faithfulness to 
compacts. Such was Mitra’s ethical sphere, and his physical 
sphere sooner or later was the light. Some scholars, as 
Moulton puts it, have been too prone to antedate the 
ultimate identification of Mithra with the sun’. The pas- 
sage from sunlight to sun was, of course, natural and 
inevitable, and the transition was effected in Persia by 
the time of the later Avesta’. The physical meaning, then, 
of the two divine names, Mitra and Varuna, was most 
probably ‘sunlight and encircling sky’. These two separate 
entities, light and sky, naturally fuse together into one 
conception. 

Why did the Zoroastrian reform find no place for 
Mithra? For one thing he is represented in the Mihr 
Yasht as a fighter, a god of battles'. This was another 
side of his character — the militant side — which probably 
appealed with special force to the robber hordes who had 
little use for a god of good faith. For this or other 
reasons Zoroaster transferred to Asha ‘Truth’, ‘Ethical 
Order’, the care of covenant faithfulness and loyalty — a 
charge which Mitra had apparently forfeited. But, as we 
have seen, Mithra came back in the later Avesta as a yazata 
or ‘angel’. Later on as the Sol Imnctus of Mithraism the 


’Journal Asiatique, 11. 143 ff 

"Moulton, EZ. Sehru‘(Ier, AR 3*>T-3fi3. 

■’ Moulton, EZ l.'il ; SohniHlor, AR 3rfl. 

■* Schri'der, AU. 382, denies that the Indian Mitra ever vra.‘* a sun-god. 

^ A natural development from the conception of Mitra as a god of light, since 
the early mythologies arc full of the conflict between light and darkness. 
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worship of Mithra penetrated the Roman Empire'. As a 
warrior god and the patron of the blunt honesty and 
straightforwardness which soldiers love, he was very spe- 
cially the god of soldiers. The golden period of Mithraism 
in the West was between 100 and 300 a. d. For a time it 
was uncertain whether Christianity or Mithraism would 
win the day. 


Only one hymn of the Rv. is addressed 
to Mitra, III. ~>9. 

A 

1. Mitra mankind uniteth, to them speaking ; 

Mitra the earth upholdeth, and the heaven : 

Mitra with eye unwinking sees the tillers ; 

To Mitra offer the oblation oily. 

2. Pre-eminent be that man who brings oblation, 
Who serves thee duly, Mitra the Aditya; 

Never is slain or vanquished whom thou helpest, 
From neither far nor near doth trouble reach him. 

3. Free from disease, in sacred food delighting, 
Standing firm-kneed upon bro.ad earth’s expanses. 
Abiding by the will of the Aditya. 

May we continue in the grace of Mitra. 

4. Adorable and gracious is this Mitra 

A king with fair dominion, born disposer ; 

May we abide in his auspicious favour. 

The loving-kindness of the holy Mitra. 

5 We must approach with awe the great Aditya, 
Mankind-uniter, to the singer gracious ; 

To him most highly to be praised, to Mitra 
Into the fire pour this oblation pleasant. 


‘ As India e\])orted Jiuddhism castwanl, so Persia o.xported Mithraism westward. 
.Something of Mithraism entered India also, for in the first century A. D. and 
later (see Farijuliar. ORLI. l.o2) there was continuous Iranian influence in North 
India (rf. the Iranian symbols on the Kanishka coins), and Hindu Sun-worship 
was carried on almost entirely in aeimrdance with Inmiaii ntlos. Magian Priests 
entered India in large numbeis and not only became Priests in temples of the sun, 
that were also recognized !is Brahmans. Farquhar op. cil. 1~)2, JOy. 
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B 

6. Mitra the god upholds the folk, 

His favour bringeth ample gain, 

His wealth conspicuous renown. 

7. The fair-famed Mitra is the one 
Who by his might excels the sky, 

And by his lofty fame the earth. 

8. To Mitra, miglity one to help. 

The peoples five submit themselves, 

’Tis he supporteth all the go<ls. 

9. ’Mongst gods and mortals, for the man 
Who spreads the straw, hath Mitra made 
Provision by his will and law. 

This hymn (really two hymns) contains, as we shall see 
further on, almost nothing which could not have been 
said with equal truth and appropriateness of Varuna. 
Mitra is described as upholding heaven and earth (1), the 
folk (6) and even the gods (8) ; as greater than heaven 
and earth (7); as beholding man with unwinking eye (1); 
as a king whose ‘ordinance’ (vrata) is to be observed (3, 
9); and as a god of grace (3, 4) who helps and delivers, 
and grants health, wealth and prosperity (2, 3, 0, 8). The 
only attribute mentioned in this hy'mn which seems 
specially to belong to Mitra is yatayajjana' , ‘uniting men’ 
(vv. 1, 5). Unfortunately the particular meaning of the 
verbal root yat is not very definite % Nevertheless the 
various interpretations given in the foot-note are not so 
very far apart. There is a social reference. Mitra stirs 
up men and sets them at their respective tasks in friendly 

‘ Ocoui’S in only thn-c other passages in the Rik • V. 72, 2 of Mitra- Vanina; 
f 1^6, of Mitra, Varuiia an<l Aryaman: and VIII ‘M, 12 of A^ni who ‘Mitra- 
like unites me^^ 

* For e.xample yntaf/ati (v 1) has reeeiveil the following inter]iretatioDs: sets 
men at their respective tasks fSftyana) ; indicates to men their place (Tlillcbrandt, 
LR 73); incites to emulation, that is to s-ay, sets a good example (dehlner, VS- 
ril, 15); sets in motion (Ludwig on passage); stirs men (Macdonell, VRS. 7d): 
inspects (Bergaigne RV. If]. 1h-5); unites (Roth PW., Oldenberg R^ • '287 note 1) 
Grassmann, Uebersetzmig I. 102, V. Schroder, AR. 36H>; and makes men keep 
their engagements (Meillet, ,TA. X (IfuC), 2. 14S). 
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emulation and co-operation. As Geldner finely interprets 
it, ‘he who calls himself Mitra (friend) incites to emulation 
of himself’. He the divine ‘friend’ as he is called in the 
Rv., and the guardian of compacts according to the Avesta, 
incites men by his own example to friendly and co-operative, 
that is, to social activities, in the performance of which 
there must necessarily be mutual faithfulness and loyalty 
to engagements. Other evidence in the Rv. for an inter- 
pretation of Mitra similar to that of the Avesta is found 
in X. 89, 9, ‘Men of evil ways who injure Mitra, injure 
Aryaman, injure agreements (sahgirah), injure Varuna’. 
The word ‘agreements’ set in the midst of the three 
Adityas suggests that to do violence to ‘agreements’ is the 
same thing as to do violence to the three gods. Rv. IV, 
55, 5, “May the Lord (Varuna) protect us from distress 
caused by strangers ; Mitra, from distress 'caused by friends'" 
may also be cited, if this translation is correct '. 

As the Avestan Mitra had a luminous character, so had 
the Vedic Mitra. Both ultimately were identified with the 
sun, Mithra in the later Avesta and Mitra in the younger 
Veda. The first texts clearly indicating the identification 
of the Vedic Mitra with the sun are AV. XIII. 3, 13 and IX. 3, 
18, according to which Mitra at sunrise is contrasted with 
Varuna in the evening, and Mitra is asked to uncover in 
the morning what has been covered up by Varupa. 
Certain Rigvedic passages also may be cited which point 
more or less clearly in the direction of this ultimate 
identification, e.g. X. 8, 4, Agni at the head of the dawns 
generates Mitra for himself; III. 5, 4 and V. 3, 1, 
Agni when kindled becomes Mitra; V. 81, 4, Savitar 
becomes Mitra because of his laws; Val. 4, 3, Visnu took 
his three steps by the laws of Mitra-. 

On the whole, then, while an indefinite luminous 
character cannot be denied to the Rigvedic Mitra, such as 


' It is supported by Grassinann, and by Whitney-Lanman on AV. II. '2iS, 1 . 
' Maodonell, VM- 
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belonged to the Adityas as a class and indeed to the Devas 
in general, yet on the basis of the earliest evidence, Vedic 
and Avestan, the original Indo-Iranian Mitra must be 
assumed to have been the apotheosis of the friendly 
compact, the ‘gentleman’s agreement”. 

5. Varuna and Ethical Order. — Uv. VII. 86 is almost 
entirely penitential in character, and as such vividly 
reminds one of the Hebrew and Babylonian penitential 
psalms: 

1. Wise are the generations tlirougli the greatness 

Of him who propped tiie two wide worlds asunder ; 
Pushed forth the great and lofty vault of heaven, 

The day-star, too; and spread the earth out broadly. 

2. With mine own self I meditate this question: 

“When shall I have with Varuna communion? 

What gift of mine will he enjoy unangered ? 

When shall I happy-hearted see his mercy ? 

3 Wishing to know my sin I make imiuiry, 

I go about to all the wise and ask them ; 

One and the self-same thing even sages tell me ; 

‘Varuna hath with thee hot indignation.” 

4. O Varuna, what was my chief transgression. 

That thou w'ouldst slay a friend who sings thy praises ? 
Tell me, god undeceived and sovereign, guiltless 
Would I appease thee then with adoration. 

5. Set us free from the misdeeds of our fathers, 

From those that we ourselves have i)erpetrated ; 

Like cattle-thief, O king, like calf rope-fastened, 

So set thou free Vasistha from the fetter. 

H. 'Tw'as not mine own will, Varuna, twas delusion. 

Drink, anger, dice, or lack of thought, that caused it ; 

An older man has led astray a younger. 

Not even sleep protects a man from evil. 

7. O let me like a slave, when once made sinless. 

Serve him the merciful, erewhile the angry. 

The noble god has made the thoughtless thoughtful ; 

He speeds the wise to riches, he a wiser. 

’ So Oldenberg, KV. ISO note 1, “die Verkorpenins; des Vertrags”: 
Schroeder, AR. :!72; and Meillet. .1A. X (IWT), 2. p 1 I'l: "Mitra est la peraon- 
nification da contrat”. 
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8. May this my praise-song, Varuna, sovereign ruler, 

Reach unto thee and make thy heart complaisant ; 

May it be well with us in rest and labour, 

Do ye protect us evermore with blessings. 

Rita, as has been pointed out, means ‘order’ cosmic, 
ethical and ritualistic. The kind of rita celebrated in this 
hymn is predominantly ethical, the first and last verses 
alone having to do with cosmic and ritual order respectively. 
The following comments may be made : — 

a) Varuna inflicts disease as a reminder and punish- 
ment of sin. — Some member of the priestly family of the 
Vasisthas was fettered’ with disease (v. 5) and so was in 
peril of death (v. 4). Like Job he did not know the exact 
nature of his transgression (vv. 3-4). The wise assured 
him that he must be a sinner, because his illness was proof 
that Varuna who hates sin was angry with him (v. 3)'. He 


‘ There arc many references to the fetters of Varuna’ (I -24, 15; 25, 21; 
VTl. 88, T, etc ), the term puin being eharaetcristio of him. This clearly refers 
to the suffering entailed by sin. Hei'e, too, we have the working of analogy. As 
an earthly king binds criminals with fetters, so does the heavenly king Variinn 
deal with those who violate his ordinances, binding them with the fetters of disease 
•and death. 

Cf. The coJ'ds of Shcol were round about me. 

The snares of death came uiKin me”. Ps. XVUI, 'i. 

-Vlso; “His own iniquities shall take the wicked, 

.Vnd he shall be holden with the cords of his stn’\ Prov. V, 22. 

This punitive aspect of Varuua’s character h;,s perhaps been brought into 
harmony with the meaning of the name Varuna through the working of popolai' 
etymology. The root vrt means ‘ to obstruct ’, ‘to beset’, as well as ‘to encompass’, 
iis seen in the name Vritra ‘the obstructor’. V^aruna ‘besets’ with illness those 
who violate his ordinances, becoming the antagonist, the enemy (meaning in 
Iranian) of all evil-doers. Thus V'aruna is a kind of ethical Vritra for all who 
disobey his laws. The Vedic Indians recognized many demons of disease. 
Varuna. too, caused disease, but he was not a demon. His chastisements were 
those of a holy god, which are blessings in disguise, leading as tliey often do to 
ropentance and amendment. 

- The same point of view is found in the Babylonian penitential hymns con- 
cerning which Prof Morris .fastrow (KBA t'hap. XVIII) writes; “The two parts 
which presented themselves with overpowering force to the penitent were the anger 
of the deity and the nei essity of appeasing that anger The man afflicted 
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accepts this opinion as correct, asserts that he did not mean 
to err, mentions as possil)le causes of his sin, strong drink, 
anger, dice, thoughtlessness, bad example, and evil drc'ams 
(v. 6), and prays that he may be released from all misdeeds, 
whether committed by himself or by his ancestors ' (v. 5). 
Through the infliction of suffering Vanina rendered 
thoughtful the thoughtless one who had sinned through 
thoughtlessness'. Like the prodigal son in the parable' 
‘he came to himself’ through the insight which comes from 
suffering. The same general situation is brought before 
us in VII. 89, in which there is an apparent referenc(‘ to 
dropsy as the peculiar infliction of Varuna: 

I. I do not wish. King Varuna 

To go down to the home of clay, 

Be gracious, mighty lord, and spare. 

•2. Since like one tottering I move, 

0 slinger, like inflated skin. 

Be gracious, mighty lord, and spare. 

:k Somehow through weakness of my will 

1 went astray, O shining one ; 

Be gracious, mighty lord, and spare. 

4. Thirst found thy singer even when 

He in the midst of waters stood ; 

By gracious, mighty lord, and spare. 

5. Whatever wrong ive men commit against the race 

Of heavenly ones, O Varuna, whatever law 

Of thine we here have broken through thoughtlessness, 

For that transgression do not punish us, O god. 

Here too disease is regarded both as a penalty for sin 
causing suffering and death and as a reminder of sin. 


was a siniiei, anil the .oiollary to this |iosili.in was tlial misfortunes •ome in 


eonsequenee of sin Within this l ircle of ideas tlu' i>enilential psalms of 

Babylonia move .\ii othie.al spirit was develoiied .... that surprises ns by 


its loftiness and eomparative purity.’' 

’ Note the conception of the snltdnnhj in sin as between the fathers and their 
children, an idea Ix'louging to a primitive trdial state of society, wheie the unit of 
responsibility is the family or tribe rather than tlie individual. 

* acitti ‘thoughtlessness’ ncit ' thoughtless ’, .tretayai ‘ made thoughtful’. 

® Luke XV. 17- 
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b) Fellowship with Varuna is broken by sin. — This is 
brought out in VII. 86, 2 and more fully in VII. 88, 4-5: 

4. Varuna' took on board with him Vasistha, 

Made him a Rishi by his mighty working ; 

The Sage on gladsome days made him a singer, 

As long as days, as long as dawns continue. 

5. But now what has become of this our friendship, 

'When lovingly we walked together erstwhile : 

When, sovereign Varuna, to thy lofty palace, 

Thy thousand-gated house I had admittance ? 

We have here two pictures of the intimacy which 
Vasistha enjoyed with Varuna; first, when he was in a boat 
at sea alone with Varuna, and again when as the guest of 
Varuna he had free access to his thousand-gated house. 
But alas! this intimacy was broken through sin. The 
violation of Varui.ia’s ordinances involves loss of communion 
with him as well as penalty in the form of disease and 
death. Varuna as a holy god has righteous indignation* 
against the sinner. 

e) Varuna is besought to loose the sinner from sin and its 
penalty. — As specimens of Vedic prayer for release from 
sins, we have the following: — 

Set us free from the misdeeds of our fathers, 

From those that we ourselves have perpetrated ; 

Like cattle-thief, O king, like calf rope-fastened. 

So set thou free Vasistha from thy fetter. VII. 86, 5. 

As from a bond release me from transgression. 


Remove far hence the debts by me contracted. 

Let me not suffer, king, for guilt of others. II. 28, 5«, 9«-*. 

Against a friend, companion, or a brother, 

A fellow-tribesman, or against a stranger. 

Whatever trespass we have perpetrated, 

Do thou, O Varuna, from that release us. 

If we, like those that play at dice, have cheated, 

Have really sinned, or done amiss unwitting. 

Cast all these sins away, as from us loosened ; 

So may we, Varuna, be thine own beloved. V. 85, 7-8. 

‘ vn S6, 2, 7; I -24, 11, 14; 1. 25, 2, eV. 
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A hundred are thy remedies, a thousand, 

Wide be thy grace and deep, O sovereign ruler ; 

Far, far away from ns drive off Destruction, 

And make us free from every sin committed. 

O Varuna, we deprecate thine anger 
By bowings down, oblations, sacrifices ; 

Sage Asura, thou sovereign widely ruling. 

Release from us the sins wm have committed. I. 24, 9, 14. 

A god who is thus appealed to is conceived as a merci- 
ful and gracious god. There are many references to the 
grace' of Varuna, which is clearly the basis of the hope 
of the worshipper who is conscious that he has violated 
Varuna’s laws and so is the object of his wrath. Varuna 
is the lord of life and death. If he has ‘weapons’ with 
which to consume the evil-doer (II. 28, 7), he has also a 
hundred, a thousand ‘remedies' (I. 24, 9) with which, as 
the divine physician, to heal and restore the penitent. 
The forgiveness of sin is conceived as a removing of sin, 
that is, of its penalty, and as a release, separation and 
losing therefrom*. The conception of sin as a defilement 
and of forgiveness as a cleansing from such defilement 
is not found explicitly stated in the Rv.* Sin itself is 
viewed as transgression and indebtedness'. There are, as 

' sumafi, mrilika V[I. .SO. 2, T ; ■''7, 7 ; 88, 1 ; sU, ! ; I. 24, 9; 25. 3, 5, 19, 
etc. 

*Sach verbs are used n srath^ f partUfu^ vi~as, pra-mue. 

We may cite the following parallels from the Bible : 

As far as the east is from the wi'Sl, 

So far hath he retnoced our transgn-'^ion's from us” (Ps. (.'III. 12). 

•Behold the Lamb of God, that taUeiU ainip the sin of the world” 
(.Tohn. I. 2!0; “ Tnto him that loveth us. and loosed ns from our 

sins by his bl(x>d” (I»ev. f '‘.reho\ah also hath put away 

thy sin,” (2 Sara- Xlf. Li). 

^ With this compare the following : ” The inwanl defilement of sin, i. e. its power 
to defile the conscience of the sinner, is well represented in the Old Testament 
penitential psalms, but is hardly icferred to, at least not explicitly, in the Vedic 
penitential hymns ” (Jriswold, Repenlanrr as illvstvntpd from the Old Testament 
Psalms and from the Tarawa hymns of the liigveda. Madras, IQT*, p. 10. 

^Transgression, enas. druf/dha and ngas; debtriaa. Of. “Forgive us our debts” 
Matt. VI. 12. Also annfa, falsehood’ and mjina “ ^ ix)okedness 
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we have seen, two consequences of sin, the loss of the 
fellowship of the holy Vanina, and the ph 3 'sical penalty of 
disease or death. Praj’er to Varuna for the remission of 
sin seems to cover both needs alike. There is certainly 
prayer for deliverance from disease and death '. There is 
also (bj' implication) praj'er for the restoration of Varuna’s 
friendship ; and the feeling is expressed that Varuna’s 
grace deserves ‘slave-like’ devotion (VII. 86, 7); for through 
the grace bestowed tho.se who have been the objects of 
Vanina's wrath become his hclorrd (V. 85, 8), and stand 
before liim and his law tjuiUlexH and so happy-hearted 
(VII. 86, -2). 

d> Sin is ‘the transyression of the lair' of Varuna'. 
This is the burden of VII. 86, and it is implied wherever 
there is an apiieal to Varuna for the remission of sin. 
For example ; — 

Whatever ordinance (rrula) of tliine, 

(jod Varuga, we violate, 

As human beings day by day ; 

Yet to tile stroke sulijoct ns not, 

Do.ath-dealing of tlic angry one. 

The wrath of tlie inccnscil one. 1. Oa, 1-2. 

Wliatcvcr wroiij; against tlie lieavenl.v race we do, 

being Init men, O Vaiaina, wliatcvcr law 

Of tliine we may liuve lirokeii tlirough tlioughtlessness. 

For that transgression do not injure us, O god. VII. 89, 5. 

According to one passage the moral ordinances and 
laws ' are an expression of Varuna’s character and will, 
being built, as it were, upon him : 

' See VH. S'., 4; 1 J4, IJ-l.',: II. 2S, ?. 

’ VII ss, I-.;; so, 2. 

Anti'ins VII rtfi, 7, I. 24, 

* Other have to do in a lesser de^rcf with iliv jmnishment or remission 

ot sin. as will he jtoiateti out in the }»nt|K*r place. 

" The teims employed are rratn ‘oniimmee’ I. I ; II. J.s, o.oh*. ; dharman 
‘statute' vn ."'t, .7, dhattmn ‘do«Tec’ IV. '), }; VI. 07. h. etc.; kratu ‘will’ 

]y. 42. 1-2; dak^a ‘will’ m putadaks'i whose will is pure’ VII. h.'>. 1, eit- 
Cf. also VII. »). Tile terms used of the will of Varuna are the same whether 
applied in the sjthere of nature or of nKnnN. Cf Bohnenheii'ti . A<iV. '.n. 
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For on thee, undeeeivable one, are founded, 

As on a mountain, ordinances unshaken. II. 28, 8. 

No wonder, then, that the gods follow the will and 
ordinances of Varunak The laws of Yaruna, like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, change not. His is the charac- 
teristic epithet dhritavrata ‘whose ordinances are fixed ’k 

As regards special sins, we meet with such implicit 
prohibitions on the part of Yaruna as not to kill (I. 41, 8), 
not to curse (I. 41, 8), not to deceive (II. 27, 16, VII. 65, 3, 
VIII. 49, 3), not to gamble (II. 29, 5), or at least not to 
cheat at gaming (V. 85, 8) and not to indulge immoderately 
in wine, anger and dice (VII. 86, 6)k Vedic ethics was, on 
the whole, tribal, as might be expected at that early age, 
moral obligation being largely limited to the clan. But 
there is in V. 85, 7 a reference to the possibility of sinning 
against a stranger, and in the next verse the distinction 
is drawn between deliberate sinning and such sin as i.s 
committed unintentionally. 

As regards the causes of sin the Vedic Indians clearly 
believed that “to err is human” (I. 25, 1, VII. 89, 5). They 
plead as excuses for sin thoughtlessness, weakness of will, 
wine, anger, dice, bad example and evil dreams k Besides 
being responsible for oneks own sins, there is also the 
suggestion in VII. 86, 5 and II. 28, 9 that one may be 
responsible for the sins of others, especially for the sins 
of one’s ancestors, who are bound up with one in the same 
bundle of lifek 

c) .la omnipresent and omniscient, Vanina is a witness 
of the deeds of men. For this aspect of Varuna’s character 
I. 25 is important : 


' IV 43, 1-2 : V. 6!i, 4 ; VIII. 41, . 

*1. 2'i. t"', 10. TliPi'e is the suggestion Jhut moral law is as fixed as 

physical law. Hti>i lOvers both ideas 
^ C/. Bohnonberger, A(iV. 

^ VII. 86, 6 : 89, 3. 5. 

Kx. XX. ■>. Ps. id. b. Pom. Vlf ibi 
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7. He knows the path of birds that through 
The atmosphere do wing their flight, 

And ocean-dwelling know^ the ships. 

8. He knows, as one whose law is firm, 

The twelve months with their progeny, 

Knows too the month of later birth. 

9. He knows the pathway of the wind, 

The wide, the high, the mighty wind. 

And those that sit enthroned above. 

10. Enthroned within his palace sits 
God Varupa whose law iS firm. 

All-wise for universal sway. 

11. From there the observant god behold.s 
All strange and secret happenings, 

Things that are done or to be done 

12. Let him the all-wise Aditya 

Make all our days fair-pathed for us ; 

May he prolong our earthly lives. 

13. Wearing a golden mantle, clothed 
In shining garb, is Varuna; 

His spies are seated round about. 

14. He whom deceivers do not dare 
Try to deceive, nor injurers 

To harm, nor th’ hostile to defy. 

Quite in the same spirit is I. 24, 6 : 

Tfty realm, O Varuna, thy might, and anger. 

Even these winged birds have not attained to. 

Nor yet the waters that go on for ever. 

Nor (mountains) that obstruct the wind’s wild fury. 

Here Varuna’s separateness and ethical transcendence 
are emphasized. His realm is ‘beyond the flight of birds’, 
beyond the utmost surge of the waters and beyond the 
farthest reach of the wind-breaking mountains. Within 
the highest heaven he sits enthroned in his thousand-gated 
palace, wielding universal sway, surrounded by his spies', 

* The spies of Varuiia might be inteq)reted as the rays of the sun, 

moon and stars, which, as it were, search out and reveal the doings of men. It is 
possible, however, to see here the working of analogy, the heavenly king Varuna 
being equipped like an earthly king with a ‘secret .service' of spies to discover 
evil-doers. In them is embodied the all-seeing might of Varuna (Oldenberg 
RV. 286). The Irnnian Mithra also has spies. 
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the all-wise observer of the deeds of men. The “heaven 
and the heaven of heavens cannot contain” him; but on 
the contrary, the three heavens and the three earths are 
deposited in him (VII. 87, 5), and he is all-embracing 
(VIII. 41, 3, 7). His omnipresence is such that a man 
cannot escape from Varuna by fleeing far beyond the sky* 
(AV. IV. 16, 4). Pie knows the flight of birds in the sky, 
the path of ships in the sea and the course of the wind ; 
and he beholds all the secret things that have been or 
shall be done. Thus past, present and future, far and near, 
are all alike to him. As such he cannot be deceived’. 
Whatever thing two sitting down together talk about, 
Varuna as a third knows (AV. IV. 16, 2). He surveys the 
truth and falsehood of men (VII. 49, 8). No creature can 
even wink without him (H. 28, 6), and the winkings of 
men’s eyes are all numbered by Varuna (AV. IV. 16, 2). 
Varuiia’s omniscience is distinctive and typical, Agni being 
compared to him in this respect (X. 11, 1)®. 

f) Means of gaining the mercy of Vartma. — Among 
the means expressed or implied may be mentioned moral 
seriousness in trying to discover one’s ‘hidden faults’ 
(VII. 86, 3-4), confession of sin (VII. 86, 6; 88, 6; 89, 3), 
longing to be justified in the sight of Varuna (VII. 87, 7; 

I. 24, 15), prayer for the remission of penalty (often) purpose 
after new obedience (VII. 86, 7), oblations and sacrifices 
(I. 24, 14), and hymns of praise. As examples of praise 
are the following : — 

May this my praise song, Varuna, sovereign ruler, 

Reach unto thee and make thy heart complaisant. VII. 86, 8“-> 

May we thy heart by means of song 
For grace, O Varuna, release, 

As charioteer a tethered steed. 

’ Cf. Ps cxxxix 

* dnlabha, VII. .sC, 4; I- 2.4. 14; II. 2.-', 

^ Maodonell, VM. 26. 

‘VII. 86, .6; 88, 6; 89, 1, 5; 1.24, 9, IMS; 25, 1-2; V. 85, 7-8. 

II. 28, 5-7, 9- 


0 
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Away indeed in search of good 
My (hymns) propitiatory fly, 

Ev’n as the birds unto their nests. I. 25, 3-4. 

In the prayers for the pardon of sin there is undoubtedly 
too great an emphasis on the removal of the temporal 
consequences of sin; and some of the Varuna hymns are 
rather conventional and possibly late'. Such literary 
monuments, however, as we have of the worship of Varuna 
represent the fullest consciousness of sin that is found 
anywhere in the hymns of the Rik ; and most of them were 
probably produced within some special Aryan tribe or 
priestly family, such as the Vasisthas\ 

The Vasistha hymns to Varuna, Mitra-Varupa, Indra- 
Varuna and the Adityas in Bk. VII (17 in all out of 104 
hymns, i. e. one-sixth of Book VII) are the most notable in 
the Rigveda. 

The hymns addressed to Varuna, e. g. VII. 86, are most 
probably to be regarded themselves as in some sense 
sacrifices’, and, as such, means for propitiating Varuna. 
As soon as Vasistha learns the nature of his sin against 
Varuna, he purposes to appease him^ by means of adoration. 
In the later Vedic literature are described many ritualistic 
devices for accomplishing the same end ^ But in the Varuna 
hymns of the Rv. the sacrifices which receive the emphasis 
are the outpourings in confession and prayer of what seems 


’Hopkins, HI. 64-C'). 

' We must remember th.at Bactiia is only three or four himdred miles from the 
Punjab, ft is possible that the family of the Vasi^thas remained in touch with 
Buctria, and advanced in spiritual worship part pasm with the worehip of Varuna 
or his eipiivalent in Iran. Keith {In-to-IramariH in Bhandarkar CV. S9) holds 
that ‘the spread of the jieople over Iran and India did not at first and in itself 
cause complete severance”. This is probable. If then the suggestion of continued 
intercourse between the Punjab and Bactna is accepted, we can take the Varuna 
hymns and the Zoroastrian reformation as parallel chronologically, anti place lK>th 
about 1(>on R or a little earlier. 

■’Oldenberg, UV. 31'^. 

* nva-t VH. hd, 4 , rf. \ 24, 14. 

Oldenberg, RV. 319 -.j2G- 
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almost ‘a broken and a contrite heart’. It is because of a 
change of attitude on the part of the sinner toward his sin 
that Varuna can show himself just while justifying the 
sinful’. Because Varuna is gracious and merciful, he 
delights’ to respond to the cry of the penitent. By way of 
the ritually appointed oblations and sacrifices (I. 24, 14; 
VII. 86, 2) the sincere penitent doubtless offered the Vedic 
equivalent of ‘a broken spirit’. 

It is just because Varuna is ethically so exalted and 
because there is hardly a hymn of his which does not 
contain some reference to sin and its remission, that there 
is such danger of committing the ‘psychologist’s fallacy’, 
that is, the fallacy of importing modern and especially 
Christian feelings and conceptions into the hymns. 

g) Varuna grants protectio7i and happiness to his 
woi’shippers. Happy are they who experience the mercy 
of Varuna (VII. 86, 2) and continue in his' ordinance 
(II. 28, 2) ; for Varuna represented by the .sun has a 
thousand boons to give (VII. 88, 1). He guards tlie thoughts 
of men (VIII. 41, 1), grants protection” (II. 28, 3, VII. 88, 6, 
VIII. 42, 2), removes fear (II. 28, 6, 10), delivers from thief, 
wolf and inauspicious di’eams (II. 28, 10) and furnishes the 
singer with a wealthy patron” (II. 28, 11). 

h) Varuna as Lord of the Ethical Order is a holy God. — 


' Cf. Rom HI. 2f). 

* The word varutha ‘protection* is derived from vri in the meaning to 
‘entireie*, protect’. Popular thought may have found a ronneetion between the 
name Varuna and the jirotective aspect of Vanina’s activity. We arc reminded of 
the Biblical phrase: *' 

“ As the mountains ai*c round aliont Jerusalem, 

So .Ichovah is round aliout his jieojde”. Ps. <’XXV'. 

^ The diinasluli character of the mention of a ‘wealthy patron* need not 
disturb u.s even in a Varuna hymn, when we recall that Zarathiishtra in one of 
the genuine (I’lthas reminded Ahura Mazda that he had been promised as a rewanl 
“ten mares with a stallion and a eamel besides “the future gift of welfai*c and 
immortality” (Yasna \IJV. l«s). It was felt by these ancient seers that godliness 
is profitable not only for “the life that is to come*', but also for “the life that 
now is”. Then, too, stanza 1 1 in If. 28 may be an editorial addition. 
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This is his distinctive province. Other gods share with 
him in his cosmic activities, such as the creation and 
direction of the world, sending of rain, etc., but outside of 
his own circle of tlie Adityas none have to do so fullj^ as 
Vanina with the moral life and destiii}" of mank"ind. In 
passages, the context of which is ethical, Varuna is referred 
to as ‘the support' of rita', as possessing ‘the fountain of 
rita' (II. 28, 5) and as the one on whom as on a mountain 
everlasting ordinances are based (II. 28, 8). The conception 
of ethical order was covered and exitlicateil by the statutes 
{dhannan), decrees (dhaman), and ordinances (rnifa) of 
Varuna. The term vrata, which is .so often used in con- 
nection with Varuna is to be derived from rri to ‘choose’, 
‘will’, therefore ‘ordinance’, ‘will’. The word suggests 
that tlie laws of morality are to be referre<l immediat(dy 
to the holy will - of Varuna. The best Vedic equivalent of 
the Mew Testament expression ‘the will of (lod ' would 
accordingly be Vanmasya vratam, ‘the will of Varuna.’ 
‘The great conception of Rita ‘Order’ stands in the 
closest connection with Varuna, whether in its cosmic or 
its ethical application. Thus; 

The Aditya dir-tritnitcd the waters, 

The rirees follmi’ Vannui'it holy order ; (ensinie) 

I'liwearied do tliey flow and never tariy, 

Like birds that .speed them quickly on tlieir eoiirse.s. 


^ dharn isi 1. 1 6. 

* .Meillet (.F.V. X. (lai'j?) 2, p. I.-jT) pn*j>oso«i to connect tariina with vrala 
■ordinance’, .Ivestan uri^itd, un'ntti ‘ooutraet’, uritifa ‘r.rdei’. ‘law’, .tocoplinaly 
Vainiia would hr originally a porsonificatioQ of the idea ol order, a Soiideri;ott 
‘he of Older’. like Mitra ‘he of the eonipaet'. But is it not also j)Os.sil)le th.it this 
derivative nnia. from the feitile mot rit, may have been thi-oueh popular 
ctymoloei/iijg broueiit into connei tioii with Vanma so as to form a kind of 
etymoioirieal support for the thought of the will, nidiuanees, statutes, deeiees of 
Varuna? The .\ryans of India love to ctymologi/e, and San.skrit lends itself 
peculiarly well to .sueii treatment. 

Hi/.TjU.a ’ZT) KLop l Thess. IV. 'J, etc. 
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As from a bond release me from transgression, 

May we swell, Varuna, thy spring of order,' (ethical) 

May no thread break as I weave my devotion, 

Nor mass of work before the time be shattered. II. 28, 4-.5. 

The prayer ‘May we swell, Varuna, tlij"^ spring of order' 
seems to imply co-operation with Varuna through the 
practice of righteousness and reverent devotion. Varuna’s 
‘ordinances’ are fixed and changeless, nevertheless man is 
free either to obey them or to disobey them. To obey 
them is life and health ; to disobey them is death ^ 

Rita, then, in its ethical connection meant the moral 
law. It was an impersonal conception. With the passing 
of Varuna in the post-Vedic period, the content of rita was 
taken up into that of dharinan ‘law’ and knrman ‘retri- 
bution’. The conception of rita in the Indo-Iranian and 
Vedic periods is a striking witness to the belief that the 
world-order is e.ssentially righteou.s, and that morality 
belongs to the inmost nature of things. Being embodied 
in the will of Varuna Rita was made concrete and personal. 
As the guardian and cherislier of moral order Varuna was 
called ritaran ‘lioly’ and piitadaksa ‘whose will is pure’. 
Thus on tliat ‘far-off bank and shoal’ of time the Vedic 
Indians were not without the conception of a law of 
righteousness viewed as the will of a holy God. 

6. Varuna and Cosmic Order, 
a) Creator and Sovereif/?i. — Varuna’s creative activity 
is expressed in such passages as the following: 

Wise are the generations through the greatness 
Of liim who propped the two wide worlds asunder ; 

Pushed back the gre.at ami lofty vault of heaven, 

The day-star, too : and spread the earth out broadly. VII. 86, 1. 

Varuna cutteth for the sun his pathw.ays, 
r.auscth the river floods to hasten seaward; 

' 'I'lic exi>rcssion Kh:i ritasy.i 'sprinK of iila’ (11. Is. .’i), as BloonifioUl jKiints 
out (RV. Ill,), is ‘sounil foi sound the samo’ as the Avestan asafte t/iiio, Yasn,i X. 4. 

- I. 21, !*, 11, l.'i; 2'i. L2, 21; H- 2s, 5. 7, h. cf. “The wages of sin is 
death”. Kom. VI. j:’,. 
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Digs for the shining days their mighty channels, 

Guiding them as a racer guides his horses. 

Thy breath, the wind, resoundeth through the mid-air. 

Like a wild beast that smites its prey in pasture ; 

Between these two world-halves, the great, the lofty. 

Are, Varuna, all thy loved habitations. VII. 87, 1-2. 

In baseless space king Varuna, the holy. 

Sustains erect the .summit of a great ti-ee ; 

Its rays, whose root is high above, stream downward ; 
Among us bo deposited these gloamings. 

King Varuna hath made a spacious pathway. 

Wherein the sun may travel on his journey; 

Feet for the footless made wherewith to stay him. 

And by his ban removes heart-piercing trouble. 

The stars that show themselves by night in heaven 
Placed high above, — where are they gone by daylight V 
Inviolable are Varuna’s regulations, 

And through the night the moon wide-gleaming wanders. 

I. 24, 7-8, 10. 

Rita, as already pointed out, embraces both cosmic and 
etjiical order. Varuna’s creative power is manifested 
especially in the great vault of heaven, through which he 
has made a path for the sun to travel by day, and for the 
moon and stars bj^ night. As compared with the moon 
and star.s, tlie sun in the Rv. receives the emphasis, being 
called the ‘day-star’ (naksatra, VII, 86, 1), the ‘tree of the 
.sky’ (I. 24, 7), the ‘mighty beast’ (VII. 87. 6), ‘the heavenly 
measuring line’ (V. 8o, 5), ‘the lofty bull’ (VII. 88, 1), ‘the 
golden swing’ (VII. 87, 5), ‘the eye of Mitra and Varuna’ 
(VI. 51, 1), and ‘the bright beautiful face of rita’ (VI. 51, 1). 
The wind is Varuna’s breath ' and his habitat or domain 
is the great space between heaven and earth (VII. 87, 2). 


‘ I)ot‘s th(' clesoription of Varuna as haTiog the wind for his breath, the sun for 
his eje, and the space between heaven and earth for his home, bear upon his 
original physical substnitc? All that can be siiid is that it fits in well enough 
with the tissumed derivation from r>i ‘to encompass’, namely ‘ encompassing sky’. 
As a matter of fact Vanina has become so entirely spiritualized in the Rv. that 
noiliincf can be provctl witli certainty as regai-ds his original nature- 
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Varuna is a divine pathmaker, having dug out channels 
for the rivers and the days as well as for the sun. The 
appearance and disappearance of sun, moon and stars and 
their courses are all subject to the regulations (rratnni, 
I. 24, 10) of Varuna. There seems to be the suggestion in 
all this that the order which rules in the physical world 
should also rule in the moral world. Througli liis creative 
might he makes men wise 

Like Ahura Mazda, Varuna is representetl as the creator 
of the best things: 

The Air hatli Varuna placed among the trcc-toi)s, 

Milk in the cow.s and strength in the swift horse.«, 

Wisdom in hearts and fire within the waters, 

In heaven the sun and soma on the mountain V. 8.5, 2. 

As creator Varuna is naturally ruler. The attribute of 
sovereignty (ksafra) is very specially his. He is ‘the king 
of all that is’ (VII. 87, 6), ‘the king of the whole world’ 
(V. 85, 3). The title samrnj- ‘universal monarch’ is so 
often applied to him that it may be regarded as peculiarly 
his. Svaraj ‘self-dependent,’ i. c. independent ruler (II. 
28, 1), is also given to him as a title. Vanina’s sovereignty 
embraces both the physical and the moral spheres. Varuna 
sits enthroned within his heavenly palace, fully equipped 
for universal sway {samrnj >/a I. 25, 10). 

The sun as the eye (cnksiis) of Varuna and the face 
(an-ika) of rita (VI. 51, 1) may be regarded as a visible 
symboP of Varuna. We may compare the following: - 


' C(. Ps. XIX. and .Inb XXXVIU-Xl.t. 

= v. 1 . 

Only a symbol, ]»e it noted The metaphoi's of tlie sim and light are used 
in connection with Varuaa, just as the same metaphors are used <.f jn the 
Bible. For example, Hod is ‘a sun and a shield’, and ‘the sun of righteousness’, 
Ps. 84, 11 ; Mai. IV. 2. If we had to ehoose between the siin and tlie moon as 
the original physical basis of Varuna, we should, on the basis of Bigvedic evidence, 
have to cho(>se the sun- 
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Now that at last I have come near and seen him, 

The face of Varuna looks like that of Agni ; 

To see his beauty may the master lead me 

Unto the sun in heaven or to the darkness. VII. 88, 2. 

Here, too, the sun as the heavenly form of Agni resembles 
the face of Varuna. But the beauty of Varuna may be 
seen either by looking at the sun in heaven by day or by 
night looking at moon or star. The theophany of Varuna 
is given at both times to the spiritually illumined. 

Again : 

Like Dyaus, god Varuna sank into the Sindhu, 

Like a white drop, or mighty beast, descended ; 

Ruling in depths and measurer of the mid-air. 

King of this world, whose empire is fair-bounded. VII. 87,6. 

This verse presupposes some place on the Indus where 
sky and water meet, and where the light-bearers (sun, moon 
and stars) as revelations of Varuna seem to sink into the 
sea-like bosom of the great river. Varuna as represented 
by the sun is compared, when he sinks into the sea, with 
a white drop or ball or with a mighty beast. 

b) Varuna and the Waters . — We may cite the following 
stanzas from V. 85, 3-6 : — 

3. Varuna caused the cloud-cask opening downwards 
To stream forth over heaven and earth and mid-air : 
Therewith the king of all the world doth moisten 
The ground, just as the rain the fields of barley. 

4. What time Varupa longeth for the cloud-milk. 

He moisteneth the ground, yea earth and heaven , 

The mountains clothe themselves then in the rain-cloud. 

Their firm foundations the strong heroes loosen. 

."). Let me declare this mighty deed of magic 
Of V^arupa the glorious and the godlike, 

Who standing in the air’s mid region meted 
The earth out with the sun as with a measure. 

6. This, too, is the all-wise god’s deed of magic, 

A mighty deed, which none hath ever challenged. 

That all the streams that pour themselves out quickly 
Do never fill the one sea with their waters. V. 85, 3-6. 
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He knows the path of birds that wing 
Through air their flight, knows too the path 
A boat takes, ocean-dweller he. I. 25, 8. 

The Aditya distributed the waters ; 

The rivers follow Varuna’s holy order ; 

Unwearied do they flow and never tarry. 

Like birds that speed them quickly on their courses. II. 28, 4. 

Varuna, as lord of cosmic order, has control of the waters. 
The connection of Varuna with this department of nature 
is so emphasized as to require special explanation. The 
great encircling vault of the sky is sometimes ‘clothed 
with light as with a garment’, majestic in its repose and 
calm, the very picture of sovereignty and order. Again 
it is covered with dark rain clouds. By day it is traversed 
by the sun; at night, by moon and stars, and U.sas displays 
her beauty in the morning. It is the same mighty vault — 
by hypothesis the same Varuna as originally conceived — 
that undergoes these magic transformation.-^. It is sug- 
gestive that the word maya ‘occult power’ is specially used, 
in connection with such changes. In the ten hymns ad- 
dressed to Varuna maya occurs only four times (V. 85, 5, 6 
and VIII. 41, 3, 8) and then in hymns, which especially 
emphasize Varuna’s connection with water. Through his 
‘occult power’ he measures the earth by the sun as with a 
measuring line (V. 85, 5), brings it about that the constantly 
flowing streams never fill the one sea (V. 85, 6), and es- 
tablishes the dawns (VIII. 41, 3). With his shining foot he 
scatters magic wiles {mdyaJi VIII. 41, 8), doubtless the evil 
magic of the demons of darkness. 

Varuna bears the title samadrhja ‘oceanic’ (I. 25, 8) 
and is called a ‘hidden ocean’ {saniadrah aplryah VII. 41,5), 
both references being primarily to his atmospheric 
character. The fact that the rain falls from the sky 
proves that there is in the sky an invisible ocean, a.s the 
source of supply, ‘the waters above the firmament’. 
Varuna ‘he of the all-covering .sky’ is thus naturally 
conceived as ‘he of the all-covering rain’, the two appearing 
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at time.s as one and the same. A similar development of 
meaning is seen in Dyiius, Zeus and Jupiter, each originally 
meaning ‘the bright, shining sky’, and each coming to 
have in addition a ‘rainy’ character', just as in the case 
of Varuna. Furthermore Varuna by a natural development", 
very much as in the parallel case of Indra, comes to be 
the lord of the earthlj' as well as of the heavenly waters". 

7. Varuna and the .\dityas. 

The Adityas are a group of gods with Varuna the 
.Aditya pnr civcUcnce at their head. They may be charac- 
terized in general as ‘the gods of ceh'stial light”. The 
group, howevei’, is somewhat indefinite both as to the number 
of gods it includes and as to their names. In 11. 27, 1 six 
are mentioned, namely Mitra, Aryaman, Dhaga, Varuna, 
Daksa and Amsa. In IX. 114, 3 the number is given a.-' 
seven ', in X. 72, H as eight. In the later Vedic literature 
twelve is the usual number of the \dityas, to correspond 
apparently with the number of the month.s. 

In addition to the names given above there are 
sometimes mentioned Dhatar, Indra, Vivasant, Martanda, 
Shrya and Visnu. There seem to be certain ])oints of 
contact between the seven Anirnlid Spctddn of Zoroastri- 
anism and the V(!dic .Vdityas (likewise assumed to be seven). 
In order, however, to make up the list of .seven Adityas, 
it is necessary to add one to the number given in II. 27, 1, 
SCirya as Macdonell thinks", or possibly Parjanva '. 

‘ Cf. Jnpiler I’linuts and ")V. (Zni', rainst. 

- “ Der (iott. dar uber den Ri :;en sebii-tet. wird deb lei. ht zii einetn Gott alias 
Wassers iind so denn aiich da.-, Meeras antwiakeln ” — Oldcnberg, ZDMG. L. .'il). 

The conaaption of Vai tma as raecnt of the ivateis would find a support in 
liopul.ar atytuology, if Varuua ware i-onnci-tial with ri f ‘ to cover’ in the .sense of 
he whose aoiering is i.iiu and dew’, or with such woids a.s vari ‘water’ and vnri 
‘river’. See Hoiikiiis l;f. (,ii n I. 71. Piseliel (Vs. II. IdM.’.'.j holds that the 
waten ahai.aatei of Varujj.a is origin.al and fundamental. 

^ M.acdouall. \'.tf 1 [. 

■■ So Yasna 17. 1 as intariirete<l by Oldenlicrg, ZD.MG. L. b'i 
' V.M. 41. 

' Sehnader. .\11 1, IH'-ld:;. 
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a) Vanina and Mitra, the Aditya Chiefs- — Of the 
approximately seven Adit 3 ms the most distinct and indi- 
vidualised are Varuna and Mitra. Mitra has not a single 
qiialitj’ which is not found in Varuna'. What is said 
of Varuna alone is said equallj' of Mitra- Varuna. Thus 
Mitra and Varuna are related to vita (V. 62, 1) and are 
ev(m identified with rita (V. 68, 1), have the sun for their 
eve (VII. (!;!, 1), are kings and imperial rulers (V. 62, 3; 
63, 2), wield dominion (ksatra V. 66, 2, 6), are Asuras and 
possess «.s7/m-hood (VII. 65, 1, 2), are the guardians of 
rita (VII. (il, 2) and of the word (V. 62, 9), manifest 
creative activitj- bj’ establishing heaven and earth (V. 62, 3) 
and setting the sun in heaven (V. 63, 7), possess steadfast 
and inviolable ordinances (V. 60, 1, 4), have sjties and 
watcli with unwinking ey^e the deeds of men (VII. 61, 3), 
take account of sin" (VII. 60, 1, .5, 0; 65, 3), manifest anger 
(VII. 62, 1), are the chastisers of anrita (VII. 60, 5; 61, 5), 
strengthen and cherish rita (V. 65, 2; 67, 4), are observers 
of rita, i.r. ‘order-loving’ {ritarana VII. 62, 3), are pure- 
minded ijiiiladakf-asa V. (>6, 4), are gracious and merciful 
(V. 70, 1; VII. 60, 10), are wise (V, 63, 7) and givers of 
wisdom (ATI. 60, 6, 7), are uniters of people (Ah 65, 6; 72, 2) 
and u])holders of mankind (Ah 67, 2), wield occult power 
(maya Ah 63, .3, 4) and through it effect magic transfor- 
mations of the sky (A". 63, 4, 6), send forth the rain (A. 63, 
1-3, ATI. 65, 4), are lords of rivers {sindhupatl ATI, 64, 2), 
and together mount their car in the highest heaven (Ah 62, 

5, 7-8; 63, 1). 

Hymn Ah 63 emphasizes the rainy aspect of Mitra- 
A'aruna and its connection with indyd ‘occult power’. 


5 With tho vxt-eptioii pti^isihly <»f yiitayitjjnnn ‘miiting men’, which hoAvevor 
is reiillv implicit in if not actually ju-edieati**! of him in 1. lH'i. 3. 

* Mitra- Varuna au* hhimpusni tinnlnsf/n svlit, t.e. ‘liarriers. furnishotl witli 
manv fottci’s, against falsehood’. See Maotlonel!, \-M. Jt>. It i.s worthy of noti’ 
that the group ot Va.sisfha hymns to Mitra- Vanma (Vn. (iO-dO) contains references 
to sin, Avhereas the corrcsponding Atri gtoiip (^ • G--*-) h devoid of sueh refeience, 
at least explicitly. 


0 
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containing also allusions to the Maruts or ‘storm-winds' 
and Parjanya the deified 'rain-cloud'. It reminds one of 
V. 85, a hymn to Varuna already considered and also of 
V. 83 a hymn addressed to Parjanya. 

To Mitra-Variiua V. 63. 

1 In highest heaven ye twain united mount your car. 

Joint guardians of order, ye whose law is true ; 

What man here, Mitra- Varuna, is blessed of you, 

To him from out the sky the rain witli sweetness streams. 

2. As joint imperial rulers govern ye the worhl, 

O Mitra-Varuna, sunlike at the sacrifice; 

The rain, your boon, we crave, and immortality, 

The thunderers traverse the heaven and the earth. 

3. Joint kings, strong bulls, and lords of heaven and earth are ye 
O Mitra-Varuna, present and active everywhere; 

With gleaming storm-clouds girt ye twain attend the roar. 
And through the Asura’s* magic power cause heaven to rain. 

4. Your magic power, O Mitra-Varuna, in heaven resides; 

The sun, a gleaming weapon, as a light, doth roam ; 

Him in the sky with cloud and rain ye do obscure; 

The honied drops, Parjanya, then bt'stir them.selves. 

.'). Their easy-running car the Maruts yoke for pomp. 

Even as a hero, Mitra-Varuna, in battle strife; 

The thunderers traverse the gleaming atmosphere; 

Ye twain all ruling, sprinkle us with milk of heaven. 

6. A voice, in truth, refrcsliing, gleaming, shattering, 

Parjanya utters now, O Mitra-Varuna; , power; 

The Maruts clothe themselves with clouds through magic 
Cause ye the sky to rain, the rod, the spotless one. 

7. Through law and through the Asura’s magic power ye guard 
The ordinances, Mitra-Varuna, wise gods : 

Through rita, holy order, rule ye all the world ; 

The sun in heaven ye stationed as a gleaming car. 

Professor Leopold von Schrteder in a recently published 
work ' seeks to find the seventh Aditya in Parjanya, which 

’ p. IIU). 

“ The Asura mentioned here (vv ■>, 7) is either Dyaus or Parjanya. Sep 
Maedonell, V>f. 24; (iriffith on the passagi*; v liradkc, Ifi^ans Asura fi'' 

Arische Reltyion 1‘M pp. 4<»s.42.';. 
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he regards as originally an epithet of Dyaus, and a parallel 
form of Dyaus and Varuna in their capacity as heavenly 
rain-givers. Whetlier this view be correct or not, the 
great hymn to Parjanya (V. 83) is worthy of insertion, 
because of its correspondence with similar utterances 
addressed to Varuna and Mitra-Varuna 

V. 83. To Parjanija- 

1. Salute the mighty one with the.se thy praise-songs, 

Parjanya laiul, with reverence seek to win him. 

The bull, the bellowing one, whose gifts enliven, 

Places his seed in vegetation, germ-like. 

2. The trees he shatters and he smites the Raksasas, 

The whole world is afraid of the great-weaponed one. 

Even the guiltless man before the strong one flees, 

What time Parjanya thundering smites the evil-doers. 

3. I.ike charioteer with whi]> his horses urging hard. 

He maketh nmnifest his rainy messengers; 

From far away arise the lion’s thunderings. 

What time Parjanya constitutes the rainy sky. 

1. The mighty winds bre;ik forth, the lightnings flash and fly, 
Th(' growing jilanis shoot up, the heavens stream with rain , 
Foi’ the wlioh* world of being refreshment is produced, 

What time Parjanya <|uickonoth the earth with seed. 

.■) Under whose law the bro.ad earth bendeth lowly. 

Under whose law hoofed creatures lea]) and gambol ; 

Under whose law the plant-forms grow diversely. 

As such, Parjanya, grant us mighty shelter, 
fi. Bestow on us, ye Alaruts, rain from heaven ; 

Pour forth the genial streams of the strong stallion. 

Come hither with this thunder, O Parjanya, 

Shedding the floods as Asura our father. 

’ I’tv. V, s5 ami V. G'». pp. an<l 1 

- If tln! word P'UjuNi/it, ill >piU' of plionotiu iiltiis. jtrovos finally to ho 
iMontital wiili tlio n.'imo of lb»' Lithuanian thumlcj-irtni I’erknuat^. IIh'd it goes back 
to iht‘ 11’. pcriotl. TosMbly tin* phoiietio tljffiuultk'h. luuy bo romovod by assumimj 
with (iriLSMuann :in»l v. Sthninlora tlorivalion fi»mi llie root pare 'to fill, satisfy’ 

I u. PatC'vn/n^ this througli the working of popular etymology having ht'cii inriud 
into Parjaiit/a. the rain-cloud ^Uiieh uem'rato** {jan) the plants, v. Schnuder. 

AK. 12J, n. 
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7. Bellow and thunder thou, the germ deposit : 

With wagon water-laden fly around us. 

Draw well thy water-skin unloosened downward, 

Let heights and valleys all alike be level. 

8. Draw up the mighty vessel, pour it downward ; 

May the streams thus released flow forward rushing, 
Moisten and drench with ghee the earth and heaven; 

May there be found good drinking for the cattle. 

9. When thou, Parjanya, bellowing. 

And thund’ring smitest evil-doers. 

This whole world, thereupon exults. 

Yea everything upon the earth. 

10. Rain thou hast shed, pray grant us its cessation ; 

Thou hast made passable the wildernesses. 

Plant-life thou hast begotten for man’s sustenance. 

And from thy creatures hast received a praise-song. 

This hymn reminds u.s vividly of Psalms 29 and 65, the 
thunder and rain Psalms of the Old Testament. As there, 
so here, as well as in V. S5 and 6:1, we have the revelation 
of deity in storm and rain. The imagery is theriomorphic. 
Parjanya is the bellowing bull of the sky '. Through the 
rain represented as his seed he (juickens the (uirth and 
generates the plants providing food and di’ink for man and 
beast. The ‘will’ (t'rata) of Parjanya governs all things 
within the sphere of his activity (v. .5). There is a distinct 
ethical element. With his weapon the lightning, Parjanya 
smites the demons and the evil-doers (vv. 2, 9), and causes 
the whole world to rejoice at the vindication of righteous- 
ness. So terrible is he that even the guiltless man flees 
before him. In v. 6 Parjanya receives the remarkable 
epithets ‘asura’ and ‘father’ the Asura who is at the 
same time ‘our father’ epithets which elsewhere are 
almost entirely confined to Dyaus and Varuiia*. As re- 
gards ethical quality there is nothing in this hymn which 
might not have been addre.s.sed to Vanina \ 

‘ iSo Djiins \‘. V'-, (» 

“ FatJier Asura in X. 1-J4, is probably V'anina. Cf. v. S.-linpdor All. 
n. 1 and Mb; but soe also (Jldenberg, lUgveda Noien, M J- J4 I. 

'' Hopkins Rf !''J-lo4 
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b) Common Characteristics of the Aditya-group . — 
Varuna stands out clear and distinct with sharply defined 
characteristics. Mitra his companion and double is in most 
matters simply the replica of Varuna. What is true of 
Mitra is true of all tlie other Adityas in their relation to 
Varuna their head. They have little or no individuality 
or real personality. They indeed form a system with 
Varuna, revolving about him, as it were, like planets about 
a central sun. But in relation to Varuna they are little 
more than expressions of his divine nature, personified 
aspects of the same, — in short, little more than names of 
the great god. Thus Mitra and Aryaman explicate the 
social nature and laws of Varuna. Mitra, ‘he of the 
compact’, signifies that Varuna is a covenant-keeping god 
and demands that men should be like him in this respect. 
Aryaman ‘the loyal’, ‘the true’ with special reference to 
the marriage contract means that Varuna desires truth and 
loyalty in the marriage relation. Bhaga, ‘he of bounty’, 
and Aih^a ‘he of tin; duo share’ emphasize tlie bountiful 
and gracious character of Varuna who ‘ gives to all men 
liberally’, and to every man his due. Daksa ‘he of strength, 
cleverness, insight, will’ emphasizes the creative purpose, 
power and skill of Varuna. In a word, if the Adityas are 
‘in the aggregate sense gods of celestial light’ ', they are 
also, ‘in the aggregate sense’, gods of truth and righteous- 
ness, the creators and directors of an eternal and invio- 
lable world-order, both physical and moral. Being ob- 
servers of order’ ritavdnah, i. e. ‘holy’ themselves, they 
are able to say with one voice ; “ Be ye holy, for I am 

holy”-. With some slight abatement" the saying of 
Macdonell is true that “there is no liymn to Varuna (and 
the Adityas) in which the prayer for forgiveness of guilt 
does not occur, as in the hymns to other deities the prayer 

* Maedoncl!, VM. M. cf. I John I, 5. 

*I Peter, I. Iti. 

^ Sec p. 13?). D. 2. The Varuna hymn Rv. \HI. U has also no explicit 
ethical reference. 
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for worldly goods”'. Ethically then the Adityas are the 
highest gods of the Vodic world. No myths are told of 
Varuna and the Adit3ms. 

c) Place of Aditi among the Adityas. 

Aditi- is clearly an abstract goddess, ‘she of bondlcss 
freedom”, hence a personified idea. 'The Adityas are rep- 
resented as the sons of Aditi, sons of her who is the expres- 
sion and embodiment of freedom from the bonds of sin and 
suffering. Roth conjectured that Aditi herself is the seventh 
or last .Vditya'. Better is it to consider her the mother — 
the common nature ’ — that binds all of the Aditj-as into 
a unity. In addition to motlierhood, Aditi’s most basic 
function is to free from sin. In I. 24, 15 the i)rayer is to be 
guiltless (andgas) before Aditi. She is besought to release 
her worshipper like a thief that is tied (haddha VIII. 67, 14). 
The empha.sis in the case of Aditi, as well as in that of her 
sons, is on the ethical. Aditi is represented as the holy 
mother of holy sons. But, as we have seen, Aditi herself 
is an abstraction, a purely Indian goddess, the product of 
reflection, historicallj' j'ounger than most of her sons. 
What does this mean except that under the figure of a 
mother a common nature or essence is j)ostulated for the 
Aditj'a-grouj). The Adityas as brothers or ])arallel forms 
express each the common nature of the whole groiij), and 
that is the quality of guiltlessness and the capacit}' to make 
even sinful men guiltles.s. 

’ VM 27, cf. Rotii, i'ebPT die huchsten (lidler der ai iachen Vutker, ZDMO. 
VI. 72. 

• F'rom da to bin'1, diti ‘binding*, n~dtti ‘unbinding’. Aditya is a mt-tronymic 
formation from aditi. meanin,' ‘son of aditi’. The expreJ5'=^ion nditph putt ah may 
have meant in the pre-Vcdic j»criod simply ‘sons of freedom’, just as sahnsah 
jtufiah means ‘‘^on.s of strength’. We may compare the Ifebraic expressions ‘sons 
Iff iJelial’. and ‘.sons of thunder’. A<liti being feminine an<l describetl as having a 
son would e.Lsily become personified ns a mother- 

"So Oldoribeig. ItV Jo bijoy . Macdoncll, ^ M. 122; v. Schneder, A R, 
JO.', -407. 

^ ZDMii. Vi. 76. 

•’ In VII. 7,1, 1 the nature of Aditi ((tdiiifva) is defined as guiltlessness 
('andgaslvaj 
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As an abstraction from the Adityas, Aditi is not only 
ethical, but also luminous. She is asked for light (IV. 25, 3), 
her imperishable light is celebrated (VII. 82, 10), and Dawn 
is called ‘the face of Aditi’ (I. 113, 19). This is the aspect 
of Aditi which Hillebrandt makes central — Aditi as the 
light of day in its boundlessness and imperishability ’• 
In X. 63, 2 occurs the expression dyaiir aditi ‘Aditi the 
sky’ or ‘boundless skj"^’. On the basis of this and similar 
expressions Max Muller - thought of Aditi as the unlimited 
expanse of space visible to the eye, and Roth ’ as the bound- 
lessness of the sky as opposed to tlie finite earth. In I. 72, 9 
Aditi seems to be identified witli the earth This is the 
view of Pischel’’ following the Naiyhnnhika. The earth 
for Pischel is ‘the inexhaustibly creative and generous one’. 
In a late passage (I. 89, 10) Aditi stands for universal 
nature in a Pantheistic sense. These various cosmological 
arid mystical extensions of the meaning of Aditi are made 
possible by applying the idea of ‘boundlessness’, ‘lack of 
limitation’ to different aspects of nature”, such as heaven, 
earth and the totality of existence. Such speculations 
based upon the etymology of Aditi are quite after the 
manner of Indian thought, and are a Rigvedic anticipation 
of the methods of the Rrahmanas. 

d) Adityas and A7nesha Spentas. — Reference has 
already been made ' to the similarity which holds between 
these two groups of gods. The points of resemblance have 
been impressively drawn by 01denberg^ Ahura Mazda 

’ VM. III. lOti-lOs. 

= SEE. 32, 241 . 

PW. 

* Prithivi . . , .nidtii . . . . adftih, i- c. ‘ bouD(ilK>3 mother Earth ’ or ‘spacious 
Mother Aditi ’. 

" VS II. St;. 

“ Ma-x Muller defines Aditi as “ what is free from bonds of any kind, whether 
of space or time, free from physical weakness, free from moral guilt”. SEE. 32. 
241. 

■ p. -2:, 

“ RV. 29-30, and ZDMG. ,oi.) (1896). 43-6.S 

10 
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stands at the head of the (seven) ‘ Amesha Spentas, as 
Varuna at the head of the (seven) Adityas. As Mazda is 
an Ahura, so Varuna is an Asura. Ahura Mazda is the 
lord of right {asha) and Varuna of order (rita), both 
bearing the same epithet, ashavan ritamn ‘righteous’, 
‘holy’. In the Avesta Ahura and Mithra appear clearly 
conjoined’, just as Mitra and Varuna in the Rv. In the 
Avesta the sun is ‘the eye of Ahura Mazda’ (Yasna I. 11); 
in the Veda, ‘the eye of Mitra and Varuna’ (VI. 51, 1, etc.). 
As Ahura is related to Spenta Mainyu ‘Holy Spirit’, so 
Varuna is related to Aditi, the holy mother whose nature 
is freedom and guiltlessness. The Amesha Spentas “are 
parts of the divine hypostasis, sharing with Mazda the 

name Ahura ‘Lord’ The Ahuras are not really separate 

from Mazda or subordinate to him; they seem to be 
essentially part of his own being, attributes of the Divine 
endowed with a vague measure of separate existence for 
the purpose of bringing out the truth for which they 
severally stand.”’ The same view is to be taken of the 
Adityas in their relation to Varuna. “Alongside of Varuna 
the uniquely great Aditya, the other .\dityas appear as 
little more than expressions of his divine nature, personi- 
fied aspects of the same — yes, hardly more than names of 
the one great God”*. Thus the Adityas represent the 
‘holy of holies’ of Vedic religion, even as the Amesha 
Spentas, ‘Immortal Holy Ones’, hold the same place in 
Avestan religion. 

How are the similarities which hold between Adityas 
and Amesha Spentas to be explained? Two such similar 


' Neither the .Aclityai nor the .Vmcsha SpcnfcLS appear as a definitely closed 
Rroup. The number seven is in each case oompaiatiTCly late. What determined 
the selection of candidates for the place of honour ne-vt to Ahura Mazda and 
Vanina respectively was not the demands of a fixed number, but rather ethical 
and spiritual oongruity. 

* Yasna I. 11, Ahuraeihya Aiithraeibya (Dvandva-compound). 

■’ Moulton, KZ- IX. 293-20r>. 

* V. Sf.'hro'der. AR. oo"). 
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lines of development almost certainly presuppose, as 
already stated a common starting point in the undivided 
Indo-Iranian period. The Zoroastrian reform obscured 
many resemblances which must have existed by leaving 
not one name in common in the two lists. The seventh 
book of the Rv. is specially connected with the worship of 
Varuna, and it is possible that the priestly family of the 
Vasisthas, the authors of the seventh book, maintained 
some connection with the mother country Bactria” before 
and during the progress of tlie Zoroastrian reform. As 
the pure doctrine of Yahweh was mediated through a 
small group of Hebrew prophets, so may it have been with 
the high doctrine of Varuna and the Adityas. The real 
ethical and spiritual earnestness connected with the 
worship of Varuna, the ‘holy’ god, was probably displayed 
only in a limited quarter and among a select few. It may 
be that these ‘select few’ continued in contact with their 
‘separated brethren’ across the mountains, both giving 
and receiving spiritual inspiration. It is even possible 
that some of the stimulus toward the Zoroastrian reform 
came from India, or vice versa. 

e) Semitic Influence possibly to be recognized in the 
Adityas and Amesha Spentas. This hypothesis was brought 
forward by Oldenberg’ to account for three things: 
(1) the sevenfold number of the Adityas and Amesha 
Spentas, (2) the implications involved in the close asso- 
ciation of Mitra (assumed to be a sun-god) with Varuna 
(hence taken to be a moon-god) and with five other 
Adityas (hence taken to be the five planets), and (3) es- 
pecially the appearance of such exalted ethical deities as 
Ahura Mazda and Varuna in the Aryan world. To account 
for these things Oldonberg assumed that there was a 
borrowing of seven planetary gods from the Semitic (or 
Accado-Sumerian) world, and that of these the moon-god 



- From Peshawar to Balkh it is less than ICO miles as the crow flies. 
^r.V. 185-195; ZDMG. .50 (1896;, 43-OS- 


10 * 
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(Varuna) was the bearer of the noble ethical qualities of 
the later Ahura Mazda and Varuna, since there was an 
earlier ethical development in the Semitic than in the 
Indo-European world. It may be admitted at once that 
the discovery of the names of Mitra and Varuna on the 
Boghaz-koi tablets counts to some extent in favour of 
Oldenberg’s view. So also does the highly probable Semitic 
origin of the later Avestan goddess Ardvi Silra Anahita'. 
Babylon too was probably responsible for fixing the 
Amshaspands as seven — a secondary trait — in the time of 
the later Avesta; and Babylon, the teacher of astronomy 
to the nations, knew of the seven heavenly bodies, sun, 
moon, and five planets, possibly the origin of the sacred 
number seven. 

It is true also that the Babylonian moon-god Nannar- 
Sin is described in language which reminds us strongly of 

the Varuna hymns ^ He is a ‘merciful one’ whose 

‘strong command produces right and proclaims justice to 

mankind’ a ‘king of kings’, whose ‘sovereignty is in 

heaven and on earth”. It must be admitted, too, that in 
the development of any god it is not the original physical 
substratum (whether moon or what not) that is of im- 
portance, but rather the degree in which the god represents 
the highest ethical ideals and brings under his authority 
all departments of nature and of life. But all due 
admissions having been made, what is the result? The 
sevenfold number of the Adityas and Amesha Spentas is 
apparently not primary, as is required by Oldenberg’s 
hypothesis, but secondary and late. So is the sun-nature 
of Mitra, which therefore cannot serve to prove that 
Varuna was originally the moon. The only question that 
remains is this: May there not have been an influence, if 

' Cf. Strabo Ij, 3, 15; Carnoy, Iranian Fiws of Origins, .lAOS. 3ti (1917), 

Pp. 301-30'J; Moulton EZ 238 ff. 

’Jastrow, EBA. 303 ff; Oldenberp, ZDMG. .')0, p. 07: Carnoy IVO- in.) AOS. 

36 pp. 307 ff.; Griswold, GVR. 2.S. 

*Jasti-ow. RBa 30.'! ff 
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not direct, at least indirect, subtle, and almost telepathic’, 
over the religious thinking of the undivided Indo-Iranian 
people in Bactria on the part of the culturally and 
religiously more developed Babylonians ? The Indo- 
Iranians themselves had something on which to build, the 
lofty conception of Dyaus as Father and Lord, which had 
come down to them from the time of the undivided IE. 
period, fend the great ethical conception of Asha-rita ‘order, 
righteousness, truth’. It may be that these ideas were 
fructified” and helped to come more speedily and fully to 
fruition through the influence of Babjdonia ’. The hy- 
pothesis of Professor Oldenberg has rendered a service in 
emphasizing the unique significance of Varuna and the 
Adityas in the religion of the Bigveda. 

‘ C'ompare Renan Vie de Jesus, J‘'D,£r. trans. by C- E. Wilbour, N. Y. 18bS, 
p. 05; “The delicate and dairiuyauf Virgil seems to respond, as by a secret echo, 
to the second Isaiah”. 

" “The admirable conception of the rtta is prf»hably ‘superior to all that i# 
found in Babylonian religion and philosojdiy, and gives j*roof of an exalted 
mentality araonu the Indo-Iranians. This does uoty hmverer. preclude (he fecun- 
datton of Aryan IhougUt on this point by (he contact with their netyhbours at a 
very early period”, ^’’arnoy, IVO. in .lAOS. 00, p. 008. 

^ The influence postulated is of the subtle, telepathic sort that made the period 
O00-400 B. r. so notable in the religious an<l ethical history of the world. For 
example, it was the period of .leremiah, Ezekiel and Second Isaiah 600-500, 
Oonfueius r)51-47js, Buddha 5G0-477, Socrates 4OU-300. possibly too of Zoroaster 
()t)0-.583 B. c. 

Even direct intercourse between Babylonia and Bactria during the j>eriod of 
the Jndo-Iranian unity (b. C. 2500-1500 ciica) must be admitted as possible. 
During all that jieriod Babylonia was in close touch with Egypt. If as the crow 
flies, it is about 800 miles from the Euphrates to the Nile, it is only about 1200 
Miles from the Euphrates to the Oxns. This beam upon the possibility of a 
Babylonian origin for the sac red number seven in both Veda and Avesta. Keith 
umbers, Aryan, ERE. IX) on the basis of all the evidence declares that ‘three 
and nine are Aryan numbers \ the ijnpIi(‘ation l>eing that seven is possibly Semitic, 
since it is prominent in Babylonian and Hebrew. Among all the IE. branches, 
seven as a sacred number is apparently found, ajiart from Christian influence, only 
in Iranian and Indian, i. e. in the Avesta and Veda. Bactria was near enough to 
Babylonia and the Indo-IrAnian period was early enough for such a loan of the 
number seven to be made in connection doubtless with trade. This view becomes 
even more plausible, if we hold that the route by which the Aiyan clans travelled 
eastward to Bactria and India lay acnc^s the upper Euphrates and Tigris. 
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AGNI THE PRIESTLY GOD. 

1. Introductory. — The Rigveda recognises a threefold 
division of the universe into heaven, mid-air and e%rth, in 
connection with each of which a form of fire is found. 
The altar-fire on earth, the lightning in mid-air, and the 
sun in heaven, are the same in nature, but differ in location, 
function and attendant circumstances. This is the earliest 
Indian triad, the centre of much mystical speculation. Thus 
Agni is threefold (I. 95, 3; IV. 1, 7)' for thus the devas 
made him to be (X. 88, 10), has three heads (I. 146, 1), three 
stations, tongues, bodies (III. 20, 2), three dwellings (VIII. 
39, 8) and three kindlings (III. 2, 9) ’. On the basis of the 
threefold classification in I. 139, 11 of the 33 gods into 
eleven each for sky, earth and aerial waters, together with 
the three forms of Agni as mentioned above, there existed 
a very early view quoted by Yaska, according to which the 
three groups of eleven deities reduce respectively to Agvi 
on earth, or Indra in air and Siiryd in heaven. 

A possible proof-text for the identification of the inter- 
mediate form of Agni with lightning is found in I. 164, 1, 
according to which the heavenly Agni ( =the sun) has two 
brothers, of whom ‘the middlemost is lightning’ (asna) and 


' Threefold are those, the highest, true, and lovely. 

The births of this god Aeroi. dose enveloped 
Within the infinite has he eome hither. 

The shining, gleaming and rcsplendoiu Aryan IV. 1. 7. 

“ As the three stations and dwellings of Agni are probably earth, mid-air and 
sky, so his tliiee Iieads, kindlings and tongues pix)bably represent his three forms, 
altar-fire, lightning and sun. This tiiml of Veilic Agnis doubtless lies at the basis 
of the three later ritualistic fires, gnrhapatya, ohnvanlya and daksinnym. But in 
view of such texts as II 3b, 4 *Sit down in the three yonis’, and V. 11, 2 ‘Men 
have kindled Agni in his threefold seat^, it is possible that tho three ritualistie 
fires may ]»e Kigvedio, 
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the other is ‘butter-backed’ (the altar-fire)'. But in VIII. 
18, 9 the three are represented as Agni, Surya and Vata 
‘wind’, the same being also implied in I. 164, 44. The 
ambiguity in the Rigvedic texts between the meanings 
‘lightning’ and ‘wind, explains the view referred to by 
Yaska that the regent of the air is ‘Vayu or Indra’. 

Agni is celebrated in about 200 hymns, being next to 
Indra the most prominent of the Vedic gods. The Agni- 
hymns stand at the beginning of each of the ‘family-books’ 
(II-VII) and every one of the ten books of the Rv. except 
two, begins with a hymn to Agni. The cult of fire has 
been maintained in India down to the present time — 3000 
years at least. Since the name of the god is also the name 
of the thing, Agni ‘fire’ is a thoroughly transparent Sonder- 
gott — ‘he of the fire’. Hence in contrast with Varuna 
and Indra Agni’s personification is very rudimentary, the 
process being constantly arrested by the fact that his 
nature as fire is so obvious. Thus Agni is called buttei’- 
backed, butter-faced, butter-haired, etc., with reference to 
the oblations of ghee which he receives, and flame-haired, 
burning-jawed, thousand-eyed, thousand-horned, etc., with 
reference to his flames % For further illustrations of this 
compare the following: 

2. Seizing his own food for himself, th’ unaging one, 

-Igni stands greedy mid the brushwood, full of thirst ; 

When ghee-besprinkled shines his back like racer swift. 

Like heaven’s exalted ridge he thundering doth roar. 

4. Wind-driven, with the sickle, Agni ladle-fed 

Spreads lightly through the brushwood with his mighty roar; 
When, bull-like, thirstily thou rushest on the sticks. 

Black is thy course, imaging god with fiery waves. 


’ So Ludwig and JLicdonell. Hillebrandt (Vil. 2. 128) and Geldner (Glossal ) 
take aana in the sense of ‘eater' or ‘hungry’. Since it is clear that Vayu ‘wind’ 
is one of the three in I. KG, 44, it is reasonable to look for Vayu or VSta in 
1. 164, 1. cf. X. 158, 1. 

*1. .58, .5; 79, 12: HI. L IS; V. 4, 3; VIII. 49. 2. See Macdonell 

VM. 88-89. 
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5. Fire-jawed, wind-driven, there blazes down upon the wood 
Agni, like a strong bull that rushes on the herd. 

Mounting the everlasting air with streaming light, — 

Then both things fixed and moving fear the winged-one. 

I. 58, 2, 4, 5. 

In these stanzas Agni is little more than ‘an assortment 
of fire-qualities’ linked together by a slight measure of 
personification. At any rate, the ppet is very conscious 
of the fiery nature of Agni. 

2. The Prehistoric Agni.^ — Agni ‘fire’ is the Latin 
ignis and the Lithuanian iigni. Hence the word comes 
down from the undivided IE. period. During the long 
cold winters of their northern home the hearth-fire must 
have been the centre of the domestic life of the IE. clans, 
and as such must have been a place connected with 
religious rites. It is highly probable that the hearth-fire 
itself received offerings in connection with the custom of 
making gifts to the gods in fire'. But the Sondergott 
‘fire’ in that early period was probably little more than 
the name of an element at once friendly and terrible, and 
as such surrounded with a halo of mystery ^ The special 
sanctity of the house-fire was inherited by the Iranians 
from Indo-European antiquity’. 

There are many points of contact between Agni and 
Atar‘, e.g. Agni (Rv. 1. 26, 10) and Atar (Yasna 2, 12, etc.) 
are both adored together with all fires. Atar is the son 
of Ahura Mazda, and Agni of Dyaus. Corresponding to 
the three Vedic fires there are in the Avesta probably a 
house-fire, a village-fire and a community-fire ^ As Agni 
is called ‘house-lord’ in the Rv. so Atar is called ‘the 


’ Oldenberg, RV. 103. 

^ The wide diversity of the IE. names for fire, such a.s Skt. Agm, Lat. ignis, 
Lith. ngnt) Gr. pur, Eng. fire; Gr. Hesiia^ Lat. Vesta; Iran. .4/ar, ef. Lat- . 
atrium, the room containing the hearth; Lat- tepor, Sk- tapas, eh ., shows that 
there was no catholic name for fire-god in the IE. period. 

^ Moulton, Art. Iranians in ERE- 
* Avestan word for fire. 

^ See Yasna 62, 5, and Spiegel, AP. 152. 
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house-lord of all houses’ in the Avesta (Yasna 17, 11). It 
is clear that there was a developed fire-ritual in the period 
of Indo-Iranian unity, out of which sprang the worship of 
both Agni and Atar in later times'. The fact that Atar 
was retained by the Zoroastrian reform shows that in the 
pre-Zoroastrian period it had no unworthy associations. 
It was simply the house-fire or hearth, and is to be 
compared with Hestia and Vesta \ In the later Avesta 
Atar is sometimes reckoned as a Ydzata or angel (Yasna 
17. 1-11) and sometimes as an Amesha Spenta or archangel 
(Yasna 1. 2). According to Yasna 62. 4 Atar as Ahura 

Mazda’s son is besought to give ‘glory nourishment 

. . . .booty. . . - understanding... virile power .... offspring’. 
We are reminded of similar statements in many of the 
hymns to Agni. For example: 

Agni bestows the swift prize-winning racer, 

Agni gives heroes famed, in duty steadfast ; 

Agni pervades the two great worlds, anointing, 

Agni the fruitful wife makes teem with heroes. X. 80, 1. 

As in the sun the rays are firmly centred 
So in Vaisvanara are placed all treasures ; 

Whether in mountains found, or plants, or waters. 

Or in mankind, — thou art the king of all that. I. 59, 3. 

Come to us, Agni, with thy gracious friendship, 

With thy great blessings, great one, swiftly speeding ; 
Vouchsafe to us wealth plentiful victorious. 

Our share make laudable and full of glory. III. 1, 19. 

Here Agni is represented as a cosmic, generative force 
intimately connected with the origin and growth of plant 
and animal life. But the generative Agni is at the same 
time the economic Agni. If fire is the condition of the 
existence and growth of life, both vegetable and animal, 


’ ‘‘The history of religion practically includes only two genuine fire-gods — 
Agni of Hinduism and Atar of Zoroastrianism”. Crawley, Art- Fire^ Fire-gods 
in ERE. VI. 28- 

" Atar is referred to seven times in the G§th&s, three times together with the 
spirit or thought of Zoroaster, quite as in Matt. III. 1 1 the Holy Ghost is 
associated with fire. 
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then fire may also be regarded as the cause of food, wealth 
and prosperity, as it actually is regarded in the stanzas 
quoted above. 

The two most primitive aspects of Agni are undoubtedly 
his ‘domestic’ (damUnas) character as ‘house-lord’ (yriha- 
pati), and his function as a dispeller of darkness, evil spirits 
and hostile magic. The Rv. offers abundant illustrations 
of both points: 

a) Agni’s domestic character as his first primitive trait: 
Who o’er the Five Tril)es bearing sway 
Hast set him down in every homo, 

Sage, youtliful, master of the house. VII. 1.'), 2. 

Doing his work he dwells in earthly houses, 

Though god he wins the fellowship of mortals. IV. 1, 9. 
As god domestic thou hast settled mortals. III. 1, 7. 

Thus, as Macdonell say.s, Agni’s “association with the 
dwellings of men is peculiarly intimate”'. It is from this 
point of view that Agni is called by such names as kinsman, 
friend, father, brother, son and mother. For example : 

As is a father to a son, 

Agni he easy of access ; 

Stay with us for prosperity. I. 1, 9. 

Thee, Agni, men do make their father through the rito.s, 

A brother through sacrifii-e, O thou of shining form ; 

Thou dost become a son to him who worships thee, 

As a kind friend thou dost protect from all attack. II. 1, 9. 

These stanzas were written from the point of view of 
the developed sacrificial system, but they doubtless pre- 
suppose a more primitive condition. As Macdonell says, 
“such terms seem to point to an older order of things, 
when Agni was less sacrificial and, as the centre of 
domestic life, produced an intimate relation such as is not 
easily found in the worship of other gods”-. This char- 
acteristic of Agni naturally connects him more closely 
than any other god with the past. In him is perpetuated, 

■ VM. fC,. 

* VM. ; cf. <^)ltIcnboref, IIV. i.‘i2 
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as it were, tlie usage of the fathers Thus there is 
mentioned an Agni of Bharata, Devavata, Trasadasyu, 
Divodasa and Vadhryasva^ Agni is called an Ahgiras 
(I. 1, 6), and he is besought to respond to his worshippers 
as he did to Manus, Yayati and Ahgiras in the daj^s of 
old (I. 31, 17). 

b) The .second primitive trait of Agni is his character 
as a dispeller of darkness, night-foes, hostile magic, demons 
and illness. 

First, then, Agni’s function in dispelling darkness : 

Over against the Dawii.s resplendent Agni 
Has been awakened, priest and guide of sages : 

Of ample splendour, by the pious kindled, 

The carrier-god throws back the of darkness. 111.5,1. 
Shepherd of elans is he; by his iiighl-shininy rays 
■Vll the two-footed and four-footed creatures walk : 

The great bright splendour of the <lawn art thou. 

In thine own friendship. Agni. may we live unharmed. I. 94, 5. 
O .Vgni god, whose wealth is light. 

Reaming with radiniii'e like-Ihe sun 

Roldly thou dost the darkness stay. VIII. 43, ;!3. 

Swallowed by darkness was the world and hidden; 

At Agni’s birth the light bei'ame apparent. X. 89, 2. 

Secondly, Agni repels cuemic.s. The dispelling of 
darkness is closely connected with the discomfiture of 
enemies, for undoubtedly the Vcdic Aryans experienced 
night-attacks from their foes. The opportune rising of 
the sun would often mean the flight of the enemy. 

Through fear of thee the clans of dusky colour 
Have fled at random leaving their possessions ; 

When thou, fierce glowing Agni, stronghold-piercing, 

Hast shone, Vaisvanara, on behalf of Puru. VII. 5, 3. 

Thirdly, Agni wards off hostile magic. Anthropological 
researches have abundantly shown the large place that 
magic holds in the life of primitive man. 


* Macdonell, VM. OH; IlillcbramU. VM. II. o7, 

* Rv. ir. 7, 1: III. J:!, VIII. 1‘», :i-2; 60, 1. 
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Should any one bring on us sin, transgression 
On him of evil spells inflict the evil ; 

Destroy, O knowing one, such imprecation, 

O Agni, of the man that harms by falsehood. V. 3, 7. 

Ghee-offered and resplendent one, 

Burn thou against the mischievous. 

Yea, Agni, ’gainst the sorcerers. I. 12, 5. 

May our curse overcome the evil-minded ones. 


With thy dread weapons beat away all those who curse, 
Devourers, evil-minded, be they far or near. I. 94, 8*, 9“-*'. 

These passages indicate a strong belief in the potency 
of the magic spell. A conflict between two hostile tribes 
was often a conflict between sorcerers using magic *. 
From the point of view of the Vedic hymns the magic of 
their enemies was the magic of ‘evil-minded sorcerers’, 
and so belonged to the works of darkness. 

Fourthly, Agni destroys the demons or puts them to 
flight. The belief in demons and goblins of the night is 
an article of the primitive faith of mankind — a belief 
vastly antedating the composition of the Vedic hymns. 
The distinction between sorcerer and demon is not always 
clear. 

Agni expels the Raksasas, 

God of clear radiance, deathless one, 

Bright, cleansing, worthy to be praised. 

Agni protect us from distress, 

With hottest flames, unaging god. 

Burn thou against our enemies. VII. 15, 10, 13. 

The raksas-slaying racer I besprinkle, 

Mitra approach for most capacious shelter ; 

Kindled and sharpened by the potent off’rings 

May Agni guard us day and night from mischief. 

Kindled, with flame attack the Yatudhanas. 

O Jatavedas, armed with metal grinders ; 


‘ Just as in the O- T. Balak hired Balaam to curse the children of Israel, 
Numbers XXII-XXIV. 
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With fiery tongue assault the Muradevas, 

Rend, place within thy mouth the raw-flesh eaters. 

Annihilate with heat the Ydtudhanas. 

With fiery force annihilate the Raksas: 

Annihilate with flame the Muradevas, 

Burning against the life-destroying monsters X. 87, 1, 2, 14. 

The modern man has no difficulty in understanding 
the primitive man’s tendency to associate demons and 
ghosts with darkness. With the breaking of the day how 
quickly the mind-created goblins of the night take them- 
selves off. 

Fifthly, Agni banishes illness, or perhaps more strictly 
illness-demons, for this is the primitive point of view. As 
Macdonell • says, “evils closely connected with human life, 
such as disease proceed from lesser demons”. The hygienic 
value of fire, warmth and light must have impressed 
primitive man. 

To the sage Agni render praise. 

Him of true rules in sacrifice, 

God, banisher of illnesses. I. 12, 7. 

The last line might just as well be translated: ‘God, 
banisher of illness-fiends’. 

■ Thus far we have considered the aspects of fire which 
would naturally impress primitive man — the function of 
the fire on the hearth as the centre of domestic life, its 
function as a dispeller of darkness, demons and hostile 
magic, and its function as a cosmic force vitally connected 
with the growth of animal and vegetable life, and so the 
cause of food, wealth and prosperity. These aspects of 
fire are all most primitive, although they are often found 
side by side with more modern conceptions. 

3. The Sacrificial Agni. — The discovery of fire as 
a means of preparing food was one of the most epoch- 


* According to Oldenberg (RV. 336-340) a distinction must be drawn between 
the sacrificial fire and the magic fire. The fiie which is besought to expel or 
destroy demons belongs to the latter category. 

* VM. is- 
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making experiences of mankind. It probably came about 
accidentally through forest-fires caused by lightning. We 
may assume that wild animals would be killed by the fire 
and roasted*. Primitive man always hungry would thus 
get his first taste of roasted flesh, and at the same time it 
would be easy for him to snatch a fagot from the burning 
forest, and keep it alive. In some such way as this the 
great discovery was made. Cooked food was seen to be 
more palatable than uncooked food. And so food prepared 
by fire would be set before a guest, in order to do him 
honour. After the same analogy the gods being conceived 
anthropomorphically as the divine guests of men would be 
entertained and fed with fire-prepared food. Such is un- 
doubtedly the psychological origin of the chief sacrificial 
use of fire-, stated very roughly. 

A distinction must be drawn between fire-offerings and 
fireless offerings. Fire offerings are those which, whether 
prepared bj'- fire or not, are consumed in fire and go up 
in flame and smoke to the gods. Fireless offerings, on the 
other hand, are those that, whether consisting of cooked or 
uncooked food, are not consumed in fire, but are laid out 
for the gods to eat. Of the two types of offerings the 
fireless variety would seem to be the more primitive. The 
well-known passage in Herodotus (I. 132) describes a 
Persian sacrifice of the fireless sort, according to which 
the dismembered parts of the animal vdctim, after being 
seethed, are laid out on a carpet of the tenderest herbage’. 
This carpet of grass corresponds to the Vedic barhis’, the 


’ See Charles Lamb^s Dissertation upon Roast Pig in the “Essays of Elia”. 

- Oldenbcrg (KV. 347) refers to two early uses of fire, which may stand in 
close connection with the sacrificial fire, namely the fire that scares away demons, 
and the fire in which the remnants of the sacrifice as possibly dangerous to men 
{cf. Lev. VII. 13), are consumed. 

■'Moulton, EZ. 394; Oldenberg, IIV. 341-347; Schrader, ERE. II. 41-42. 

* The tender grass mentioned by Herodotus reminds us of the description of 
barhis as ‘soft as wool’, uruamradah, Rv. V. 5, 4. cf- Avestan barczish, ‘mat’, 
‘bolster’. Note that the barhis is so closely connected with the gods at their 
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sacred ‘strew’ or ‘litter’ on which the gods are invited to 
sit and partake of the sacrificial food. Herodotus tells us 
that the old Persians had no fire-altar in connection with 
‘the carpet of herbage’. In the II v., however, the juxta- 
position of barhis ‘litter’ and vedi ‘altar’, would seem to 
be an indication at once of the primitive method of fireless 
sacrifice and of the later innovation of the fire-altar'. 
Both the old and the new, as so often seen in Indian 
practice, are thus brought together, the barhis which re- 
quires the gods to come to earth for their feast, and the 
vedi which carries in flame and smoke the sacrifice to 
heaven. As illustrating the two points of view there may 
be quoted the two following stanzas of I. 1 : — 

Agni is worthy to be praised 
By former Rishis and by new; 

May he the devas hither bring. I. 1, 2. 

That is, to sit on the barhis and partake of the food 
(originally laid out on it). And for the second point of 
view : 

Agni, the rite and sacrifice 
Which thou encirclest on all sides. 

That to the devas truly goes. I. 1,4. 

That is, the sacrifice, when encircled by fire and so 
consumed, goes to the gods in heaven. 

Under the head of Fire as a sacrificial element we may 
roughly classify the Vedic material as follows: — 

a) Agni dwells in the vedi or fire-pit, where he (or it) 
is kindled at dawn (the morning sacrifice). 

To tfi altar-seated fair-established, brilliant (god). 

To Agni proffer drink-like the encircling ghee. I. 140, 1. 


earthly feasts and with Agni in connection with the altar-fire that it receiTCS 
apotheosis and in the Apn hymns is adored as a form of Agni. According to Taitt. 
Samb. VI. 3, 8, 3, so holy is the barhis that the offering is not lost, *. e. defiled by 
falling upon it. 

* Oldenberg, RV. 343. 
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Over against the Dawns resplendent Agni 
Has been awakened, priest and guide of sages, 

Of ample splendour, by the pious kindled. III. 5, 1. 

Agni arrayed in many-coloured garments 
Is seated in the navel of the broad earth. 

Born ruddy in the place of sacrifices. X. 1, 6. 

As such, O Agni, be to us the nearest. 

For help the closest, while this dawn is breaking. IV. 1, 5. 

Agni’s abode being in the form of a round fire-pit is 
called ‘the navel of the earth’. The round altar of earth 
corresponds to the round sun in the sky ‘. 

Navel of earth and head of heaven is Agni. I. 59, 2. 
b) Agni is strengthened with fuel, ghee and soma for 
his various tasks. 

The lofty one has by receiving fuel 

Propped tip the sky, the highest light becoming. III. 5, 10. 
Men with oblations magnify thee ever, 

Agni the agile ’ one, to act as envoy. VII. 11, 2. 

0 Agni, magnified with ghee. 

On lightest car bring near the gods; 

Thou art a hotar Manus-made. I. 13, 4. 

This is thy goodness that when kindled in thy house, 

And soma-fed, thou dost awake, most merciful. 

Treasure and wealth thou givest to thy worshipper ; 

In thine own friendship, Agni, may we live unharmed. 1. 94, 14. 

Thus by means of fuel, ghee, etc. Agni is made to blaze 
up fiercely, and so is enabled to do his work. 

c) Agni as the sacrificial fire is the mediator and 
messenger between gods men. 

Through thee who art their mouth the guileless deathless 

gods 

All eat the off’ring which is sacrificed to them II. 1, 14. 
However constantly to all 
The gods we offer, yet in thee 
Alone the sacrifice is made. I. 26, 6. 

‘ Cf. Hillebrandt, V>I II. l.Sj: The arrangement of the place of sacrifice is a 
copy of the heavenly world. 

’ ajira ‘agile’ from aj to drive (Lat. ago. Gr. a'l'O),' a possible etymology of 
agni as the ‘agile’ or ‘nimble’ element. 
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To kindle thee may we be able; speed our prayers; 

In thee the gods do eat the offered sacrifice. I. 94, 3. 

Agni, the other fires are thine own branches, 

In thee the immortals find exhilaration. I. 59, 1. 

Splendour of sacrifice, great art thou ; never 
Without thee are the gods exhilarated. 

With all the deathless ones come on thy chariot. 

Sit down here, Agni, as the first of hotars. VII. 11, 1. 

The strength-begotten deathless hotar downward smites 
What time Vivasvant’s messenger he has become ; 

By straightost paths the atmos{)here he has traversed. 
Invites the gods in heaven by sacrificial food. I. 58, 1. 

To eat th’ oblation, bring the devas, Agni ; 

With Indra leading let them here be joyful. 

In heaven among the gods place this our off’ring: 

Ye gods, protect us evermore with blessings. VII. 11, 5. 

O Agni, mayest thou announce 
Among the gods this newest song 
Of ours, a potent (jayatru. I. 27, 4. 

As god domestic thou hast settled mortals; 

As charioteer, the gods directly scekest. III. 1, 17. 

Delight the yearning gods and bring them, youngest, 
Knowing right times, O lord of times and seasons. X. 2, 1. 
Awaken thou the yearning ones. 

What time as envoy thou dost go; 

Sit with the devas on the straw. I. 12, 4. 

By Agni Agni kindled is. 

The sage, house-master, youthful god. 

Oblation-bearing, spoon-mouthed one. I. 12, 6. 

Agni doth send the sacrifice to heaven. X. 80, 4. 

Hotar is he ; he knows the work 
Of messenger ; goes to and fro 

‘Twixt heaven and earth, knows heaven’s ascent. IV. 8, 4. 
Bring forth a pr.iise-song for the mighty Agni, 

For him, the manager of earth and heaven. VII. 5, 1. 
Navel of earth and head of heaven is Agni, 

He has become the steward of the two worlds. I- 59. 2. 

Thee, Agni god, the gods have ever set to work 
Unanimously as their representative. IV. 1, 1. 

' Or peihiips better ' iieii'r tirex', after 01ilon!)cr!;’s conjeotiiral emendation 
SEE. XI.VI. til. 
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Under this head an unusually large number of texts 
are cited, since the doctrine of Agni as sacrificial mediator 
is the central doctrine of the sacrificial fire. In and 
through Agni men offer sacrifice to the gods (I. 26, 6) and 
in and through Agni (II. 1, 14 ; I. 94, 3) the gods eat the 
sacrifice and are exhilarated (VII. 11, 1, 5). Thus Agni is 
the mouth of the gods (II. 1, 14). Ghee as a drink of the 
gods is poured ijito the fire with a spoon and so Agni is 
called spoon-mouthed '. Then he mounts up toward heaven, 
bearing in flame and smoke the oblation to the gods 
(I. 12, 6; VII, 11, 5; VIII. 80, 4); and the flames of Agni 
crackle and roar, calling out to the gods, as it were, to 
come to the sacrifice (I. 58, 1; VII. 11, 1, 5). Agni as the 
roaring fire awakens the gods (I. 12, 4), and perhaps from 
this point of view he is called a hotar (VII. 11, 1, etc.) or 
invoking^ priest. Agni announces among the gods not 
only sacrifices, but also hymns (I. 27, 4). Agni has a golden 
chariot with which he traverses the mid-air by straightest 
paths (I. 58, 1), seeks the gods directly (III. 1, 17), and 
brings them on lightest car to the sacrifice (I. 13, 4). The 
twofold direction of Agni’s car, heavenward and earthward, 
may have been suggested by the upward movement of the 
altar-flame and the downward movement of the lightning, 
when it falls to the earth. Agni rising in flame from the 
altar heavenward and falling in the form of lightning from 
heaven earthward is the mediator between the two worlds. 
On earth Agni is the sacrificial fire on the altar, the 
‘navel’ or centre of earth; in heaven he is the sun as well 
as lightning. Thus Agni as the sacrificial representative‘ 
of the gods belongs to both worlds, and as messenger 


‘ Juln'ii'ii/a, 1- rj, 0, ‘whose month is a sj>oon’, or more probably ‘having a 
Spoon in his montii’. 

* Hii ‘to oall’, as well as hit ‘to saorifiot*. 

IV. 1, 8. doubtless referring to the ruddy flame as if mounts heavenward. 
.U-ati IV. ]. 1 ; VH. 1. 
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moves freely to and fro between them. His connection 
with the two worlds is thus emphasized 

4. Agni’s Heavenly Origin. — According to the Kv. 
both Agni and Soma, the sacrificial fire and the sacrificial 
drink, came down from heaven. Matarisvan brought Agni 
from afar (HI. 9, 5 ; VI. 8, 4). We have here in general 
the Vedic equivalent of the Greek myth of Prometheus. 
There is some difference of opinion as to whether Matar- 
isvan in the Rv. means lightning' or wind '. Wind is the 
usual meaning from the Atharvaveda onward. If, however, 
we recall that lightning and wind usually go together in a 
thunder-storm, there will be no difficulty in making 
Matarisvan^ to mean in the Rv. lightning accompanied by 
wind. The isolated texts ’’ in which Matarisvan is mentioned 
indicate sufficiently his fiery quality, but do not overlook 
altogether his windy natui’e'’. We may regard Matarisvan, 
then, as the lightning form of Agni with a windy character. 
We know that lightning is attended by wind, is to some 
extent guided by draughts of wind, and at any rate the 
swiftness of lightning is like that of the wind. The lightning 
element, which was primary at the beginning, finally 
dropped out leaving in the later Matarisvan only a windy 
character, just as in the parallel case of Varuna nothing 
was left finally but the headship of pools. For the Vedic 
Aryan the lightning and wind of the thunder-storm were 
an indissoluble unity. The lightning was windy and the 
wind was bright and gleaming '. The original meaning of 


‘ Rv. 11. 0. 7; III. 1, 3; 3, 2; IV. 2, :j, et<-. 

- M.'ifdondl, VM. 72. 

‘ Ilillebrandt, V.M. II. 14<I-15I. 

■' Lit. — ‘growing in his mother’ the rain-cloinl (Maedonell. V'M., 72), hence 
probably a mytJioIo^acal synonym of Apam Napa! ‘Son of tJie (heavenly) waters’. 
^Only 27 in all. 

'‘Thus when fashioned in his mother, he became ‘the swift flight of wind’, 
III. 2U, 1 1 ; and Agni as a raginsr serpent in the air (lightning) is rompared with 
the rushing wind I 79, 1. 

' In V iS7, 6 the Maruts are compared with fires. 

ir 
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the myth clearly is that fire was brought to earth by 
means of lightning (and wind)'. Agni, then, though as 
the deified altar-fire a god of earth, yet in origin is a deva 
‘a bright heavenly one’, brought ‘from afar’. The bringing 
down of Agni and Soma from heaven are the earliest 
instances of ‘descents’ in the history of Indian religion ^ 
Agni’s title as ‘guest’ may refer to the same circle of 
ideas. 


5. Agni as the great High Priest. — Since the sacri- 
ficial fire was the centre of the Vedic ritual, it was natural 
to ascribe to Agni priestly functions. 

a) Agni is the divine counterpart of the earthly 
priesthood. 

Thine, Agni, is the Hotar’s, thine the Potar’s task. 

Thine, too, the Nestar’s ; thou art Agnidh for the good ; 

Thine the Prasaftar’s office, thine Adhvaryu’s too. 

The Brahman-priest art thou. House-master in our house. 

II. 1, 2. 

Agni I praise, domestic priest, 

God, minister of sacrifice, 

The Hotar, giver best of gifts. I. 1, 1. 

Th’ Adhvaryu art thou and the ancient Hotar priest, 
Prasastar, Potar and by birth Purohita; 

Knowing all priestly duties, thou dost give success. 

In thine own friendship, Agni, may we live unharmed 1. 94, 6. 

There was division of labour among the Vedic priests, 
their tasks being distributed among seven or eight different 
persons, not to mention the Purohiia or ‘domestic priest’. 
Agni knows and performs the functions of each priest. 
Thus Agni’s priesthood is essential and architypal. Over 
against the many priesthoods of men there is the one divine 
priesthood of Fire, for through Agni alone men worship 
the gods. Thus Agni as the sacrificial element of fire was 
the great high priest of the Vedic period. This fact may 


' This inteij>ietation fits in well with the early view (|UotC(i hy Yaska that the 
god of the middle region is ^'^yu or Indra, i. c. wind or lightning. 

■ They introduce the idea of ‘desee^ts^ sui-h os are found in tlic avalhras of 
V’iftiui in the form of animals and men. 
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help to account for the position of the Agni hymns in the 
Rv. collection. They stand first in the ‘family books’ and 
in general occupy the most prominent position in the whole 
collection. At the time when the Rik text was finally fixed 
(circa 600 b. c.), the priestly caste had gained the supremacy 
over the warrior caste. This condition of things may be 
symbolized by the fact that the hymns dedicated to t\\e priest 
Agni are given a more prominent position than those 
ascribed to the luan-rior Indi’a. At any rate as Macdonell 
says, Agni’s priesthood is the most salient feature of his 
character, he being the great priest as Indra is the great 
warrior h 

b) Agni is the king of sacrificial rites ; 

In the abode of mortals has th’ immortal, 

The king sat down, performing acts of worship. III. 1, 18. 
Lord of the mighty sacrifice is Agni, 

Yea, lord of all oblations that are offered. VII. 11, 4. 

He who at eve and dawn receives 
Praise for his beaut}', house by house, 

Whose ordinance is inviolate. 11. 8, 3. 

King of the clans, the wonderful 

Director of the rites, — I praise 

This .Agni; may he hear our call. VIII. 43, 24. 

Thou who art king of holy rites. 

Guardian of rita, shining one. 

Increasing in thine own abode. I. 1, 8. 

Delight the yearning gods ,and bring them, youngest. 

Knowing right times, O lord of times and seasons. X. 2, 1. 

O Agni, long-tailed - like a horse. 

Thee let me greet adoringly. 

The sovereign lord of sacred rites. I. 27, 1. 

According to these specimen passages selected at random 
Agni is the king, superintendent and sovereign^ of rites 
and sacrifices and of sacrificial times and seasons. He is 
the guardian of rita, and his ordinance (rrata) is inviolate. 


' VM. 97. 

* The shifting flame is compared with a horse’s tail. 
' Hnjan, adhaksa, samrdjan. 
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Agni as the sacrificial element par excellence and the archi- 
type of every human priesthood is the very embodinient 
of ritualistic order*. He possesses the priestly function 
and wields the priestly authority. 

c) Agni, as the wi.se priest, is able to correct mis- 
takes in worship-. 

If ever we violate your regulations, 

O ye sage gods, we who are poor in knowledge ; 

Wise Agni, then, corrects the matter wholly, 

So as to give each god his proper season. 

When, simple as thej' are, weak-minded mortals 
Fail to bethink themselves of sacrificing. 

Then may the hotar Agni, wise, discerning. 

Worship the gods, best worshipper, in season. X. 2, 4-5. 

Agni is the very embodiment of priestly wisdom. He 
knows all priestly duties (I. 94, 6) and is as wise as a sage’. 
Especially as the ritualistic god is Agni interested in the 
production of prayers and hymns. He is the deviser of 
brilliant speech (II. 9, 4), the first deviser of prayer (VI. 1, 1). 
As the master of every thought he promotes the worship- 
per’s meditation (IV. 6, 1). 

6. Agni as Intercessor and Judge. 

In relation to sin Agni plays a part only second to that 
of Varuna and the Adityas'. 

a) Agni is an all-seeing god. He has eyes (II. 2, 4, 
X. 21, 7), 100 eyes (I. 128, 3), 1000 eyes (X. 79, 5), with 
which to behold the deeds of men. Like Varuna, he has 
spies which he sends forth (IV. 4, 3 ). He knows accordingly 
the ‘hidden part’ iapicya VIII. 39, 6) of men. He can 


' Of the three strands of meaning in riUi ‘order, namely rosmic, ethical and 
ritualistic, the meaning ritualistic order is naturally prominent in oonnection with 
Agni. 

* With Agni as the perfeetor of human worehip compare Roin. VIII. 2B-27, 
where the Holy Spirit is represented as helping onr infirmity, himself making 
intercession for us, and so enabling us to offer acceptable worship- 
^ Kavikratu I. 1.5, 

1 Oldenberg, RV. 201. 
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distinguish the wisdom and folly of mortals like straight 
and crooked backs of horses (IV. 2, 11). Thus Agni is the 
eye and guardian of mighty rita', and is to be identified 
with Varuna when the latter strives after rita (X. 8, 5)^ 
h) Agni takes account of sin and punishes it. He 
publishes the guilt of sinful men before Varuna and the 
Adityas, nay, before all the gods (IV. 3, 5-8). He brings 
evil upon the man who utters evil spells, imprecations and 
falsehood (V. 3, 7) and consumes with his hottest flame 
those who violate the fundamental principles (dhama) of 
Varuna and Mitra : 

May Agni rich in wealth with flame most scorching, 

Agni the sharp-toothed one, consume those people 
Who break the laws by Varuna established, 

The dear abiding rules of watchful Mitra. 

Roaming about like girls that have no brothers, 

Of evil ways like wives that trick their husbands. 

Being unrighteous, lost to truth and goodness. 

They for themselves have this deep place created IV. 5, 4-5. 

c) Agni intercedes with Varuna for sinners and de- 
precates his wrath. 

Therefore, O Agni, turn to brother Varuna, 

The god who graciously accepts the sacrifice. 

O Friend, to (Varuna) thy friend turn promptly thou, 

Like a swift wheel, like two car-steeds in rapid course. 

O Agni, mercy find for us w'ith Varuna. 

Knower of Varuna inaycst thou, O Agni, 

For us appease the god’s fierce indignation. 

Best agent of the gods, best sacrificer, 

Flaming remove far from us every hatred. 

As such, O Agni, be to us the nearest, 

For help the closest, while this dawn is breaking ; 

Make Varuna go away by sacrificing; 

As liberal one, have mercy, heed our prayer. 

IV. 2, 1“-*, 3“-*- 4, 5. 


* Certainly ethical order here a.s well as ritualistic. 

* Is the common relation to rita on the part of both Varuna and Agni the basis 
of their identification in such passages as II. 1, 4; III. 5, 4; V. 3,1; VII. 12, 3.' 

^ The grammatical uncertainties are not such as to affect the general sense. 
See Oldenberg, RVX. I. 270-271. 
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A very notable passage, Varuna is angry. He must be 
appeased. The one who can find mercy with Varuna and 
remove his anger is Agni. This he can do, because Varuna 
is his friend and brother. Agni the sacrificial god, shows 
his mercy* toward the sinful by appealing to the mercy 
of Varuna on their behalf. Thus Agni the priestly god 
fulfils the role of an intercessor. 

d) Agni is besought to forgive whatever sin has been 
committed (VII. 93, 7), to pardon the sin which has been 
perpetrated through thoughtlessness by those who are 
only human {IV. 12, 4), to release from ‘great guilt’ and 
its penalty ‘the prison of gods and mortals’ (IV. 12, 5), to 
make men guiltless before Aditi (IV. 12, 4), to grant Diti 
and keep off Aditi (IV. 2, 11), to protect from Varuna’s 
dhurti (harmful purpose I. 128, 7), and to put away the 
wrath of the gods (IV. 48, 10). 

In relation then to sin and its punishment or remission 
Agni who dwells in the homes of men is the counterpart 
of the heaven-dwelling Varuna®. 

7. Agni and Brihaspati. - Brihaspati® ‘the lord of 
prayer’ shares in the activities of both Agni and Indra, as 
the following hymn together with other passages indicates: 

To Brihaspati IV. 50 

1. The one who propped with might earth’s ends asunder. 

The charming tongued, three-seated, loudly roaring, 

Him god Brihaspati the ancient Rishis 

And sages pondering made their priestlj' leader* ; 

2. They who with noisy rush, exhilarated, 

For us, Brihaspati, stormed the extensive 
Dappled, conspicuous, uninjured cattle ; 

Brihaspati, guard thou the kine recovered '. 

' The word ‘merry’ (mritlka) is the same in verses 3 and 

~ Bergaigne, UV, Hi. 16^-174; Oldenberg, RV. 201. 2!)S-2rj9. 

■'Alternative form Brahiiinnitspali, lit. ’lord of Brahman’. 

* i. e. made their purohita (purodba). 

® For this very difficult stanza see Macdonell, V^RS. S.')-8r>; Oldenberg, Nolen 
r. SOS-noe: milebrandt, LR. .rn. 
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3. Brihaspati from farthest distance coming 
The iJfto-lovers have for thee been seated ; 

For thee the springs dug out or milked with press-stones 
Of mead drip superabundance in all quarters. 

4. Brihaspati, when first receiving being 

From the great light that is in highest heaven, 

With seven mouths, strong-born, with sevenfold radiance, 
Dispersed with his vast roar the glooms of darkness. 

5. He with his troop exultant, jubilating 
Burst open with his roar th’ enclosing Vala ; 

Brihaspati bellowing drove out the cattle. 

That, red and lowing, sweeten the oblation. 

H. Thus the strong sire of all gods would we worship 
With sacrifices, homage and oblations : 

Brihaspati, we would be lords of riches. 

Begirt with children fair and warrior offspring. 

7. That king, indeed, with power and might heroic 
Doth meet and overcome all hostile forces. 

Who tends and keeps Brihaspati well-nourished. 

Honours and lauds him who receives first portion. 

8. Truly he dwells well-set in his own mansion; 

To him the sacred food yields ever plenty; 

To him spontaneously bow down his subjects; 

The king with whom the Brahman has precedence. 

9. He irresistible obtains the riches 

Of both his enemies and his own people ; 

The king who for the succour-needing Brahman 
Secures relief and help, the gods assist him. 

10. Drink ye the soma, Indra and Brihaspati, 

Glad in this sacrifice, O ye of mighty wealth ; 

The invigorating drops shall enter both of you. 

Bestow upon us riches linked with hero sons. 

11. Brihaspati and Indra, make us prosper. 

Let that benevolence of yours be with us ; 

Assist our prayers, stir plenteous bestowals, 

Weaken hostilities of foe and rivals. 

The points of contact between Brihaspati and Agni are 
numerous. Both are three-seated ‘ and were born in the 


' tnsadhaslha , lA^. 50, 1 ; V. 4, 8, refening either to heaven, mifl-air and 
earth, or to the three saorificial fires. 
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highest heaven (IV. 50, 4; VI. 8, 2); both are identified 
with Matarisvan (III. 26, 2; III. 29, 111, Narasaihsa (I. 18, 9; 
III. 29, 11) and Ahgiras (II. 23, 18; I. 1, 6); both are 
associated with the Angirasas (X. 67, 2-3; IV. 3, 11), and 
are friends and allies of Indra d. 18, 6; II. 23, 18; VI, 59, 
2, ); both are purohitas or ‘family priests’ (II. 49, 9; 

I. 1, 1), and brahmanas or ‘praying priests’ (X. 141, 3; 

II. 1, 2); both offer sacrifice (I. 139, 11; I. 45, 10) and 
inspire hymns (I. 18, 7; VI, 1, 1); both dispel darkness 
(IV. 50, 4; VIII. 43, 32i, drive away disease (I. 18, 2; I. 
12, 7), protect from evil charms (I. 18, 3; I. 12, 5), and 
destroy raksasas (II. 23, 14; X. 87, 2); both bear the title’, 
‘son of strength’ (I. 40, 2; III. 1, 8) and both are sages 
(II. 23, 1; I. 12, 6); each is like a father (VII. 97, 2; I. 1,9), 
etc. 

Not less closely related are Brihaspati and Indra. 
Like Indra, Brihaspati is associated with a band of singers’ 
does exploits as soon as born, cleaving Vala, winning the 
kine, dispersing the darkness; is a warrior, drinks Soma, 
gives kine and horses; was generated by Tva-sfar-; wields 
the thunderbolt {vajra}', roars like a lion, bellows like a 
bull and thunders; shakes tilings unshaken, rent the forts 
of Sambara; has a bow and arrow; is a pathmaker, is 
called maghavan, and should be worshipped with faith \ 

It is not strange, then, that the opinion of scholars is 
divided between the two types of affinity pointed out 
above, Max Muller Macdonell*’’ and Keith {Indian Mythology 


’ Angira.sas belong to Biiha-spati, Mariits to Indra. Hence both B. and I. bear 
the title ganapati ‘lord of a host^ (II. 23, I : X Hi, 5)). Note, however, that the 
companions of Brihaspati are once called ‘boars* (varnha X. f)7, T), u name .given 
elsewhere to Iludra (once I. ll-l, 5), and to the Maruts (once T. 8c<, 5), but not to 
the AHt;ira.s;i.s, unle&s in X. b7, 7. Brihaspati is, however, sometimes mentioned 
along with the Maruts (1. Ri. 1-2) a.s Indra with the Angirasas. 

* As Indra’.s rajra wius generated, I, 32, 2. 

^ Only once of Brihasp'ati (I. 40, S) and once of the Maruts, VIII. 7, 32. 

* Sraddhiimanas If. 20, 4. cf. If. 12, for Indra as an object of faitli. 

•’ SBE. 32, ‘»4. 

VM. tOl-tOI. 
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45) regarding Brihaspati as a variety or ‘parallel form’ of 
Agni, while Weber and Hopkins' consider him to be a 
priestly abstraction of Indra. But Brihaspati may bo 
approached from another angle. Recall the Indo-Iranian 
and Vedic constituents of worship, namely soma-drink, 
fire-offering and sacred utterance'-. Corresponding to 
them are Soma, Agni and Brihaspati, the deified sacrificial 
‘drink’, ‘fire’ and ‘formula’. Soma and Agni )or Atar) 
are Indo-Iranian, while Brihaspati looks like a purely 
Indian deit}’^-*. If Soma and fire are concrete, brahman as 
the sacred formula (only heard) is intangible and abstract. 
Each received apotheosis. Soma and Agni as concrete 
deities and Brihaspati as an abstract god, ‘the personifi- 
cation of the mightj" power which lies at the heart of the 
brahman or ‘holy word’, and manifests itself in the 
wonderful effects of the sacred formulas’*. This seems to 
be in general the view of Roth’’, Oldenberg" and Strauss'. 

The name of Brahmanaspati expresses his nature. He 
is the supreme king and generator of prayers [brahma), 
a.ssists holy thoughts (dhiyah) and promotes their prepa- 
ration, pronounces the formula imantra) in which the gods 
take pleasure, places in the mouth of the earthly priest 
an effective word {vac), and punishes those who hate 
prayer ^ Most of the Vedic gods share in the function 
of helping the priests in the production of effective 
prayers, but Brihaspati as Strauss truly says, is a ‘specialist’" 
in the department of inspiration. 


' HI. i3ii. 

* Far(|uhar, ORIJ. U; Yasna fX, 1. 

The nnme linhaspatt is relatively arohaie, bein^ interpreted by the form 
BrahmnHaspafi. It belonfifs at least to 'the boginnin" of the Rigv^dic |>eriod’ 
(Maedonell). Some compounds in palit however, go back to the IE- period. 
See p. S4 n. 

Griswold, Brnlimnu, -s. ' ZDMG. I. 7.‘J. 

'* RT. (>.-,.(58. 

' Ihihaspati irn Veda. 190o> 

" I. IS, 7; 10. ri. 23, 1-2, 4; IV. 50 11 ; X. 9S. 2. 

BV. 23. 
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Brihaspati is the divine embodiment not only of the 
sacred utterance {brahman)', but also of the sacred order 
of the priesthood {brahman)-. In IV. 50, 7-9 the king’s 
cherishing of Brihaspati is identified with his giving 
precedence to the Brahman and helping him in Ids need, 
and in X. 141, 3 Brihaspati is actually called a Brahman. 
Furthermore he is closely linked up with a band of singers, 
undoubtedly to be identified with the Ahgirasas, the semi- 
mythical ancestors of the Brahmans. Thus Brihaspati is 
a priest, the prototype of the earthly priesthood, and the 
embodiment of the mysterious potency which dwells both 
in brahman, the holy word, and brahman, the holy order 
of the wielders and custodians thereof. As Agni is the 
apotheosis of agni ‘fire’, so Brahmaiiaspati is the apo- 
theosis of brahman ‘word’. 

It is uncertain in what way the abstract ‘lord of prayer’ 
gained concrete content, such as is revealed in the hymns 
addressed to him. Since the curse or spell had a very 
definite military value and priests like Visvamitra (III. 33) 
accompanied expeditions of war, it is possible that 
Brihaspati after the same analogy was conceived as the 
Brahman purohita of the warrior Indra This would 
probably account for the numerous points of contact 
between Brihaspati and Agni, on the one hand, and 
between Brihaspati and Indra on the other. There is 
another possibility. Both the Maruts and the Ahgirasas 
are represented as singers. The song of the Maruts is 

‘ The meaning of hnUimaa a.s already pointed out (p. i)7) halts between 
‘pi-ayer’ and ‘spell’, according as its aim is either to peisuaile the gods or to 
compel them in the following passages bnihman is clearly used in the sense of 
‘si>eU’; I. 83, H; U. 2, 7; 17, 34, 3; V, 40, 6; VI. 00, 5, etc. CA 
Straus'^ BV. 57*38^ and Hillebrandt Art. Bmhman in ERE r>ldenberg and 
Strauss liave much to say about a * Zauberflunliim' or magic element, which 
operates in both the sacred priesthood and the sacred utterance, like matia among 
primitive peojdes. It is regarded as constituting the very nature of brahman. 

Cf. Strauss BV. 30, n- 4. 

* Cf . the terms ' Brahtua ca K'lntrani ca’ in the later Vedi(’ literature. 

^ Strauss. BV. 1.3. 
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clearly the song of the thunder and wind, as heard in a 
thunderstorm. The Augirasas like the Bhrigus and 
Atharvans were ancient priestly families, probably historical, 
most likelj’ reaching back to the Indo-Iranian period *. 
They are, however, heavily clothed upon with mythical 
elements, as was natnral, being associated with the gods 
Brihaspati and Indra in their exploits. Quite likely we 
may detect the working of popular etymology in the 
mythical drapery 'that has over.spread the original Ahgirasas. 
The fiery nature of the Ahgirasas, as indicated by the 
probable connection of the word with ahgUra ‘live coal’, 
may have suggested to the myth-making imagination a 
‘fiery’ career akin to, or even identical with, that of the 
Maruts. Brihaspati, the lord of brUi ' or brahman, ‘formula’ 
‘incantation’, was in origin a purely ritualistic deity, but 
unlike Soma and Agni had no physical nature except sound. 
It is antecedent!}' probable, however, that Bfihaspati as 
lord of the effective spell would be linked on to something 
analogous in nature. What would that be except the 
thunder ', which might easily be regarded as the song or 
mantra of a heavenly priest, a most effective ‘charm’ to 
release the heavenly waters. 


‘The probable connection of these names with aiigitfa ‘live coal’ ami a^YSkoc 
‘messenger’, hhraj and 'to shine’, alharyii ‘flaming’ VII. 1, 1 and alar 

‘fire’, helps to support the view that they were ancient fire-priests. So Hillebrandt, 
VM. II. l,j,-)-17,S; cf. Macdonell, .IKA.S. (1900), Hba. 

- Oldenbcrg ha-s nmde it probable (RV. Ibl-lod) that the Dasyu chieftaims 
Susua, Piprii, Sambara, et .al.. were aborigines dressed up in the livery of the 
demon world. According to the same analogy we m.ay regard the Aiigirasas as 
an ancient Arytin priestly f.amily arrayed in the habiliments of the world of the 
devas. In this sense tiiey came to be ‘a race of iiigher beings intermediate between 
gods and men’ (ilacdonell, VM, 14.9). 

■‘Oldenbcrg connects the word hrih or brahman witli the Irish brichi ‘magic’, 

‘ Miigic formnla’ (LI'. 40 n. 1). Briihl is related to the leebindie bragr poetry’ 
and so brahman is the ‘ceremonially conceived’ word as used in magic. Hillebrandt, 
Art. Brahman in KRE. 

*Cf. tlic thiindei in Hebrew .as the mn’ ^'p, ‘voice of Vahweh’, in Psalm 
XXIX ; also .Tohn XII. ‘d.b-'Ji*. 
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The Ahgirasas as singing priests would naturally ac- 
company Brihaspati, the great high priest of the sky, just 
as the Maruts as young warriors accompany Indra. There 
is more or less mutual assimilation between the Ahgirasas 
and the Maruts, the Ahgirasas becoming military and the 
Maruts priestly’. Perhaps the Ahgirasas and the Maruts 
are largely ‘mythological synonyms’, parallel forms of each 
other. Possibly by this very weak bridge might be secured 
an interpretation of the Maruts as ‘personifications of the 
souls of the dead’, the dead thus embodied in the storm- 
winds being the ancient Ahgirasas. The love of music and 
song which has over characterised India lends some weight 
to an interpretation which would emphasize the play of 
the Vedic imagination along musical lines. If the great 
musical composers have drawn part of their inspiration 
from the music of the elements, the songs of the thunder’ 
and wind, probably the Vedic singers had imagination 
enough to find in the same music the heavenly analogue 
of the ‘song’ or ‘incantation’ of the earthly priest. 

As regards his relation to rita, Brihaspati is ritaprajata 
‘rifa-born’; that is to say, he represents an aspect of eternal 
order, mounts the shining car of Hta, has a bow the string 
of which is rita, punishes and avenges guilt is the upholder 
of great rita, consumes (tap) enemies, the brahman-hater 
and raksasas, manifests wrath and remits debt (or guilt) 
according to his own will (vasa)*. Here brahman, the 
mysterious power of ‘prayer’ or ‘spell’ is represented as 
an expression or instrument of eternal order, serving it by 
both the punishment and the remission of guilt. 

To sum up, Agni and Brihaspati, as ritualistic gods, 
have many functions in common. Only in this general 


’ (If V. Brahmduo Marulnh. 

‘ i>;ihaspali is ropresentcd as roaring, bellowing and thundering (X. 07, 3, 0, 
0; VII 07, 5), and as ‘born of the great light in the highest heaven*, IV. 50, 4 
(i. e the liirhtning whi<'h is followed by thunder as its ehild). 

' JiiHacit, ifiiiffii 11. 23, 17. 

-* II 2;;. 3 15. 17; IL 2i, 13-14. 
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sense however can Bpibaspati be called a ‘variety’ or 
‘aspect’ of Agni, for each is the apotheosis of a different 
cult object. 

The great interest connected with Brihaspati is that 
‘the lord of brahman’ is one of the links in the chain that 
led from the primitive conception of brahman as a kind 
of ‘mana’ or ‘ Zauherfhddum' , on to the supreme conception 
of it as the central reality of the universe. Three notions 
of fundamental importance in the Kv. remain impersonal, 
viz. rita ‘order’, brahman' ‘word’ and mdya. ‘power’. Of 
these brahman alone became personalized in Brahmanaspati, 
who as the divine brahman priest was the prototype of 
Brahma, the first person of the later Hindu triad”. 

8. Vedic Nature Studies on the Subject of Fire.— 
There remains a great mass of material pertaining to Agni, 
which while most interesting, can receive onlj' the briefest 
reference. It may be studied in detail in Macdonell’s Vedic 
Mytholog3L Agni dwelt in the homes of the Vedic Indians 
as the hearth-fire and the altar-fire. He was mysterious, 
potent for both good and evil, at once friendly and terrible. 
With his apotheosis as one of the great gods he became 
the object of most careful study and the centre of the 
earliest Vedic speculation. The result was that we have 
in the Rv. a most elaborate series of nature studies on the 
subject of fire\ We have already referred to the three 


* Oldenberg remarks that not one of the powers that aspired to the place of 
I'niversal Being belonged to the sphere of physipal nature. {Die alteren 
Ipaniifhaden, 45.). 

' No reference has been made to Prof. Hillcbiandt’s view of Brihaspati as a 
lord of plants and a personification of the moon. The present writer finds himself 
incapable of appreciating the arguments which have led the learned author to the 
conclusions he adojits. 

’Once while at (hireis, Kaslimir, I sought to test the accuracy of the ICigvedic 
descriptioiivS of the behaviour of fire when ghee is poured on it. The three altars 
were dug under the direction of a Srinagar pandit, the round Grirhnpatya westward 
the square Ahavuiiya eastward, and southward the I)ak>^id<igni in the form of a 
half-moon. Each fire-pit was dug about six inches deep. Fuel was heaped in the 
Gdrhapatya fire-jiit, and when the darkness came on the pile was lierhted and ghee 
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forms of Agni, the earliest Indian ti’iad. Very often also 
Agni is called dvijanman ‘having two births’, one in heaven 
and the other on earth. Then there was the fact of the 
indefinite multiplicity of fires. What was the relation 
between fires and Fire? It was the first emergence in 
Indian thought of the problem of the one and the many, 
a problem destined to receive such a radical solution in 
the Vedanta philosophy. Sometimes Agni is invoked with 
the agnis' as Indra with the Maruts. At other times it 
was observed that Agni is ‘of like appearance in many 
places’ (VIII. 11, 8 ), and so the conclnsion was drawn that 
there is ‘only one Agni though many times kindled’ (VIII. 
58, 2)1 Already multiplicity had begun to give way before 
unity. Then there is the distinction between the latent 
and the manifested, SO 3 important in the later philosophy 
of India. For example, Agni is latent in the heavenly 
waters^ until he is born in the form of lightning, and also 
in the plants until through the twirling of the fire-sticks 
he is brought to birth. Because of the strong friction 
necessary to produce fire, Agni is called ‘son of strength’. 
The mystery of fire is the ground of many Vedic paradoxes. 
Agni is at once young and old, heavenly and earthly, 
latent and manifested. As soon as born he devours his 
parents. 


was poui-ed on, accompanied with the recitation of Vedic tire-mantras, f was 
exceedingly impressed with the vividness and accuracy of the language used in 
describing the rushing flames. .V Hindu servant some yeam after referred to it 
as our pTija ' 

•VII. 1; VIII. Is, !), etc. 

* Oldenberg, B\'. 4i3-45. 

' Hence called aptiiu na/idl, son of the waters '. 



CHAPTER VII. 

INDRA THE WARRIOR GOD. 

Introductory. — Indra is celebrated in not less than 
250 hymns of the Kv. and in approximately 50 more he is 
praised conjointly with other deities. Judging then from 
the fact that he is celebrated in nearly one-fourth of the 
total number of hymns, we must conclude that he was a 
favourite deity in the Vedic age. The name ‘Indra’ is of 
uncertain derivation' and meaning, being more ‘opaque’ 
than that of any other divine name in the Rv. The result 
is that there is some uncertainty as to his original physical 
basis. For most scholars Indra is a storm-god, who sends 
thunder and lightning, but for Hillebrandt he is an ancient 
sun-god. In the Boghaz-koi list Indra is mentioned in the 
form ‘In-dar’ along with Mitra, Varui.ia and Nasatya 
(1400 B. c.i. Hence he must have been recognised at that 
time as a great god. In the Avesta he is mentioned twice" 
in the vai’iant form Indra or Andra. The name occurs in 
the list of demons; hence it is clear that Indra like the 
other pre-Zoroastrian daevas was reduced at the great 
reform to the status of an evil spirit Indra is perhaps 
the most completely anthropomorphised of all the Vedic 
deities. While the anthropomorphism of Varuna’s person- 
ality is more fully developed on the moral than the 
physical side (Macdonell, VM. 23), the opposite holds true 
of Indra. As might be expected, then, Indra represents 

^ Derivations which have been sii^:irested are the following: indu ‘drop’; idh 
‘kindle’ I in ‘stir’ ‘urtje’; iua ‘strong’, hence perhaps In(djra; aner, an(d)ros 
‘man’, hence An((l)ra, In(d)ra ‘manly’, ent ‘giant’ in Anglo Saxon, etc. 

^ Vend. X. 9, XIX. 43, the seeond passage not being found in all manuscripts. 

" While the Vedic Vritrafian is a regular epithet of Indra, its Avestan 
equivalent Veretfiraghna is quite separate from the Avestan demon Indra or Andra, 
and is regarded as a yazata, the ‘genius of victory’, created by Ahnra and clothed 
with the light of s<'>vereignty. Vend. XIX. .37. cf. Spiegel, AP. 194-198. 
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the apotheosis of naked might, the embodiment of the 
martial and imperialistic tendencies of the Vedic Indians. 
No phenomenon of nature is so suggestive of ruthless 
might as the lightning stroke. Indra is Agni’s twin 
brother (VI. 59, 2), a way of expressing the close relation 
between the lightning-fire and the altar-fire. 

2. Indra the Slayer of Vritra. — Indra’s most notable 
exploit is set forth with great vividness and energy in the 
following hymn ; 


To Indra, I. d2‘. 

1. Let me tell out the manly deeds of Indra, 

Which he accomplished first of all, bolt-weaponed : 

He slew the serpent, opened up the waters, 

And cleft in twain the belly of the mountains. 

2. He slew the serpent lying on the mountain; 

Tvastar for him the heavenly* bolt had fashioned ; 

Like lowing cattle downward sped the waters 

In rapid flow descending to the ocean. 

3. With bull-like eagerness he sought the soma; 

Out of three vats he drank the pressed out liquor ; 
Maghavan took in hand his bolt, the missile. 

And smote therewith the first-born of the serpents. 

4. When, Indra, thou didst smite the serpent’s first-born, 
When thou didst spoil the wiles of the enchanters. 
Anon the sun and sky and dawn disclosing; 

Thou didst not then a single foe discover. 

. 1 . The Vritra Vyahisa w'orst of Vritras, Indra 

Smote with his bolt, smote with his mighty weapon ; 
Then just like trunks of trees laid low by axes. 

The serpent lies stretched out along earth’s surface. 

h. For, like a drunken w’eakling, Vritra challenged 
The mighty hero, the impetuous warrior; 


‘ Indebtedness is acknowledged to Gldenbcrg’s translation of this hymn 
(RV. 13()-138) and to his Rv. Noten 31-33. 

* Svarna 'gleaming’, Ludwig; ‘roaring’ Geldner and Oldenbeig; ‘whizzing’ 
Maodonell. 
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He did not meet the clash of Indra’s weapons, 
Broken' and crushed he lay, whose foe was Indra. 

7. Footless and handless battled he with Indra, 

Who on the back of Vritra hurled his missile; 

With scattered limbs lay the dismembered Vritra, 
Emasculate, who tried the Bull to equal. 

S. On this wise, as he lay like ox’ dismembered, 

Over him ruthlessly did sweep the waters, 

Which I'^ritra by his greatness had surrounded ; 
Down at their feet low lieth now the serpent. 

9. The strength of her whose son was Vritra withered ; 
Indra his weapon brought to bear against her, 

The mother lay above, the son was under, 

Danu lay like a cow her calf alongside. 

10. There lay her body midst the watercourses, 

That never cease, that never rest from flowing; 
Through Vritra’s secret place the waters speed them : 
In lasting gloom sank he whose foe was Indra. 

11. Dasa-oontrolled and guarded by the serpent. 

The waters stood like cows confined by Papis; 

The orifice of the waters which was fastened, 

That opened Indra, having slaughtered Vritra. 

12. A horse-tail ' didst thou then become, O Indra, 

What time the foe, as if .sole god, as.sailed thee ; 

Didst win the cows, didst wdn the Soma, hero. 

And didst set free to flow the seven rivers. 

1:1. Lightning and thunder profited him nothing. 

Nor mist nor hailstorm which he spread around him ; 
When Indra and the serpent fought their battle, 
Maghavan won the victory for ever. 


' Hujanfih, citlicr correct to rujdnuli 'broken’ (Olilenberg, RV. 13ti) or divide 
into riijd + anah (Oldcnberg, Noten 32) “Durch Zci'schmettcnine ist der .Mundlosc 
(Na.senlohe?) zermalmet wordcn”. Note th.it 'nosele^,‘,’ aoes well with ‘footles.-;’ 
and ‘handles-;’. Accordingly it may be translated t'rnshcd wa.s the noseless 
fndra-foe when smitten. 

'Or: ‘like broken reed’ — M.icdonell, HR. 48 

^ Agni’s flame (1 27. 1) is compared to a horse with a tail. Indra became a 
horse-tail’ apparently, when he appeared as the lightning flash. The translation 
of stanza twelve is only tentative. 


1 - 2 * 
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14. Whom didst thou see to avenge the serpent, Iiidra, 

When terror filled thy heart that thou hadst slain him. 
When like a frightened eagle through the mid-air 
Thou didst cross over nine and ninety rivers ? 

15, Indra is king of that which moves and moves not. 

Of tame and hornM creatures, too, bolt-weaponed : 

Over the tribes of men he rules as monarch ; 

As felly spokes, so holds he them together. 

A description of the great battle between Indra and 
Vritra, which resulted in the slaying of Vritra and the 
release of the imprisoned waters. The following points 
may be noted : — 

Since Vritrahan ‘slayer of Vritra’ i.s Indra’s most 
characteristic epithet, the exploit referred to constitutes 
Indra’s mythological essence. Three questions arise. 
What is Vritra, a demon of drought or a demon of cold? 
What is Indra, lightning or sun? And what are the 
waters, atmospheric or earthly? An answer to these 
questions is complicated by the fact that Indra is con- 
fessedly a prehistoric god belonging to the Indo-Iranian 
and possibly even to the Indo-European period'. Hence 
with the change of environment and climatic conditions 
his own nature and attributes may have suffered a change, 
since he was the reflection largely of natural phenomena. 
The great majority of Vedic scholars regard the slaying 
of Vritra and the release of the waters as referring to the 
atmospheric drama of the thunderstorm in which the demon 
of drought is pierced by the lightning and made to surrender 
the pent-up waters, which fall to the earth in the form of 
rain. The two chief German authorities on Vedic Mythology, 
Oldenberg and Hillebrandt, would, however, introduce 
important modifications into the traditional explanation. 
Oldenberg follows the traditional view in holding that the 
original pre-Vedic conception was the freeing of the waters 
from the prison of the cloud-mountain, but thinks that 
this conception in the Rigvedic environment was trans- 

' Oldenberg, RV. 'll. (n. 0. IMt. 
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formed into the freeing of the earthly waters from the 
earthly mountains. This transition was favoured by the 
identity of the heavenly and the earthly waters, which 
made it natural to think that the freeing of the earthly 
waters must be the work of the same god who freed the 
heavenl}'^ waters'. The changes which Hillebrandt would 
introduce into the traditional view are much more radical. 
For him Vritra ‘the encompasser’ was originally a personi- 
fi(‘ation of cold and ice, a ‘winter- giant’. Only the sun 

could be the antagonist of such a demon. Hence Indra 
must have been originally a sun-god. Indra and Vritra 
then represent the antithesis between summer sun and 
winter cold, as was natural in a northern environment. 
With the change from such a climate to that of the Punjab 
where drought, not cold, was the great enemy, Indra was 
transformed from a sun-god into a storm-god or simple 
rain -god. Indra’s original task was to free the waters 
from the clutch of the ice-demon. His later development 
as a I’ain-god was doubtless helped by his early connection 
with water “. Thus according to Hillebrandt both Indra 
and Vritra owe their pre-Vedic character as god of summer 
warmth and demon of winter cold to pre-Vedic climatic 
conditions. The theory is brilliantly stated, but in its 
totality is not convincing. It will be profitable to compare 
Indra with Varuna in their capacity as watei’-gods. 
Varuna as a sky-god® sends rain from heaven and wets 
the earth (V. 85, 3-4). But not only is he a rain-god, but 
also a river-god (id. v. G). By analogy Varuna’s function 
was e.vtended from rain-giving to river-digging ^ Assuming 
with Oldenberg that Indra’s original function was that of 
a storm-god wielding the thunderbolt and slaying the 


’ Oldenber^f. UV, .’jI. n. 1. 

-Hillebrandt. VM, 111 1 1 ‘f7. 

■^Whether he was originally the ‘ CDComjiassing sky’ or the ‘moon’ makes no 
diffei’ence in this eonnection. 

* Cf. X. 7*i, '2, Vanma dug (rad) the be<l for thy eoui'se, <> Sindhn So Indra 
dug out (rad) the Vipa^ and fcutudri (Til. 33, 0). 
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rain-withholding demon, one can easily see how by analogy his 
domain in the Punjab would bo enlarged so as to cover 
rivers, quite as in the parallel case of Varuna. Especially 
would this be natural and inevitable, if the standing 
metaphors of the Indra-Vritra myth'‘ had a pre-Vedic 
origin. The cloud-mountains and the cloud-waters of the 
myth would fit in well with the literal mountains and 
mountain streams of the northern Punjab i At any rate, 
it seems clear that Indra like Varuna was a regent of both 
heavenly and earthly waters. Vritra may be interpreted, 
then, as anything which obstructs the waters, whether 
drought-demon in the case of the lieavenly waters, or 
mountain barriers or snow in the case of the earthly 


' Momitaitih (=clouds) and waters (=rain or rivei's). 

* The deep cut through the mountiiin> by which the .Iheliun river flows from 
Kasbnur down to tlie Punjab must have impressed tlie Vedic Indians. There are 
traditions of a large body of water anciently held back in the mountains — a tradi- 
tion amply attested by geology. The Hiinfdayas are the scene of violent thunder- 
storms. In view of the language of the original myth, what moie natural than to 
think of the deep edeft of the Jhelum ‘in the belly of tlie mountains’ as hollowed 
out by Indra? To this day the people of Kashmir refer many chiuiLres to the 
action of lii^htning, A Srinagar Pan.ut asi-eiteil that the mountains were 
once full of the caves of ascetics- On beiuu asked where the i-avcs were, he replied 
that the lightning had destroyed them. About tlie ’iOtli .hine Ibl], while our 
boats were tied up in the Isvnfh KxU, ^rTnoirai, a terrific storm of thunder and 
lightning came on at night. Not very much rain fell at Srinagar, but a good deal 
must have fallen on the mountains The next morning the water had risen so 
much that we were compcdled to movi‘ our f8>ats to another plai e- It was a warm 
rain which melted much snow. The evening of the thunder-storm was marked 
by a marvellous display of lightning. On the far-off horizon the lightning would 
dart down apparently from heaven to earth The phf'nomenoa might very well 
have been interpreted by primitive man as a sky-deity smiting with his weapon 
some atmospheric or earth demon rceJining on the mountains. Ft mav be that the 
Indra-Vritra myth was extended by analogy to cover sueh ca.ses as this, and to this 
extent llillebnuidt s theory may be true- As seen from a long distanee a white 
cloud and a snow-capped mountain are practically indistinguishable. A cloud looks 
like a mountain. As a matter of fact, the cloud-mountains and the snowv mountains 
of eastern Bactria must have made possible from the beginning a double application 
of the Indra-Vritra myth, namely to the cloud-waters obstructed by the drought- 
demon and the mountain-waters obstmeted by the snow-demon 
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waters. Indra must be regarded throughout as the wielder 
of the lightning. 

b) Vritra, the chief enemy of Indra, seems to be the 
name of those cloud or atmospheric appearances which 
promise much in the matter of rain, but perform little or 
nothing, an abortive rain-storm, as it were. 

Vritra manipulates lightning, thunder, mist', darkness'-’ 
and hail (v. 13; I. 80, 12). He is clothed in the habiliments 
of Indra, ‘Satan transformed’, as it were, ‘into an angel of 
light’. His ‘snorting’ is several times referred to (V. 29, 4; 
VIII. 85, 7), and he is called a muttering or bellowing snake 
{navantam ahim VI. 17, 10). His mother is Danu ‘drip’, 
a name of the rain-cloud which sprinkles only a few drops. 
‘She of the drip’ is the mother of a demon-brood", of which 
Vritra is the first-born. As thus interpreted Vpitra means 
a false thunderstorm with little or no rain, while Indra 
means a thunderstorm followed by abundance of rain. 
Vritra is also called Ahi ‘sei’penf, the same epithet being 
applied to the cliief atmospheric demon in the Rv., as is 
applied to Satan in the Bible. Agni is once called ‘a raging 

* ^u.^na ‘hisscr’ or ‘scorcher’, one of the demon-brood is I'aUed mihonapat, 
son of mist’, V. 32, 4. 

^Vritra as ‘son of mist’ moves in darkness and waxes in sunless gloom 
(V, 32, 4, 0). Is there any reference here to the phenomena of dust-storms, so 
oharacteristic of the Punjab before the rains? 

^ Itv. X. 120, 6 mentions seven Danus (I)unavas). sons of the (’ow Danu. As 
drought-demons they probably cover different aspects of the sky in the dry season, 
f.g. Vritra ‘the obstructor' of the heavenly waters being the entire dry weather 
sky (cf- Varuaa from the same root), and associated with him probably Susna 
•the S'‘Oicher’ who spoils the harvests, personification of the intense pre-monsoon 
heat, Aurriiivnbha ‘son of the wool-weaver, possibly referring to the woolly look 
of the dry-weather sky or to the whitish dust-ha/e which bangs over the Punjab 
in the very dry season. As soon as Vritra is smitten and the rains fall, all the 
other drought-demons take themselves off. Hence Vjitra as the most important 
drought-demon is (‘alleil ‘the fii'st-born of the dragons* (I. 3'2, 3). In May and 
.Tune 1921 both on the plains and on the hills at Mussoorie the drought and heat 
were intense. Vritra had withheld the waters, Susna had spoiled the winter crop? 
in the hills, and over all the mountains a thick, whitish dust and smoke-haze wa.s 
spread, possibly Auriiavabha’s work 
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serpent like a rushing wind’ (I. 79, 1), and the Maruts, or 
‘storm-winds and lightning flashes’, bear the epithet ahi- 
bhdnavah ‘shining like ahi’ (I. 172, 1). The name ‘serpent’ 
may refer to the subtle deceptive nature of Vritra, to his 
appearance as lightning, or to the wide-spread tradition 
that serpents guard treasures, especially water-springs. So 
the word nag ‘serpent’ is applied generally as a name for 
‘spring’ in Kashmir. We may draw an instructive com- 
parison between Ahi Vritra and Ahi Budhnya. Both have 
their habitat in the atmospheric ocean. It looks as if both 
were very much the same, the only difference being that 
Ahi Budhnya ‘the serpent of the deep’ is a parallel form 
of Indra and hence a deva, while Ahi Vritra ‘the serpent 
obstructor’ is a demon'. As is fitting for a snake, Ahi 
Vritra is represented as footless, handless and perhaps 
noseless (I. 32, 6-7 ; III. 30, 8). Being armed with thunder, 
lightning and magic devices (maya), Vritra is no mean 
antagonist. 

c) Indra’s equipment for the fight with Vritra. The 
gods constituted him for this purpose (III. 49, 1) and made 
him their champion (VI. 17, 8). To this end he was 
strengthened with food, drink and song\ Indra is repre- 
sented as a mighty eater and drinker ^ He eats the flesh 
of bulls ‘ and buffaloes, and drinks enormous quantities of 
Soma. 


' Maodonell, VM. 72-73. 

'Since agni ‘fire’ could be literally increased (vridhj by pouring in ghee, the 
same general idea of strengthening was carried over by analogy to India {cf. II. 11, 
1 -2) and the other gods. It may be that the growth of the storm from ‘ a little 
cloud like a man’s hand’ was viewed as the growth of Indra. 

The anthropomorphic representation of the gods in India is frequently 
symbolical. Large activity and heroic deeds ai’c often represented by multiplying 
the number of hands and feet, or as in the case of Indra by multiplying the 
amount of food and drink consumed. Bty eatimj among the Vedic Aryans was 
doubtless the preparation for b%g doing. So by analogy among the gods. It is 
safe to say that the Greek with his artistic restraint and sense of form would not 
have used such a metaphor as ‘ he like an ocean has made room in his belly (for 
Soma)* I. 30, 3. 

^ ‘They dress for thee bulls*, pneanti te vnsabhdv. X. 28. 3. Thus Indra 
the ‘bull’ eats bull-meat. 
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As friend for friend Agni made ready quickly 
Three hundred buffaloes, to meet his longing ; 

Indra at once three lakes of pressed-out Soma, 

As Manus ordered, drank for Vritra’s slaughter. 

“When thou three hundred buffaloes’ flesh hadst eaten, 

And drunk, as Maghavan, three lakes of Soma, 

All the gods raised as ‘twere a shout of triumph. 

To Indra praise because he slew the Dragon.” 

V. 29. 7-8 (Griffith’s translation of v. 8). 

Indra’s weapon par excellenee is the vajra or ‘bolt’, 
clearly a mythological name for the lightning stroke. It 
is described as golden, heavenly, hundred-edged, thousand- 
pointed, roaring, shattering, etc. ' Synonyms'^ are ‘heavenly 
stone’, ‘burning dart’ and ‘moving weapon’. It is the 
weapon exclusively appropriate to Indra’, though assigned 
a few times to Rudra, the Maruts and Manyu. Through it 
Indra shakes all things; 

Even the heavens and eaidh bow down before him, 

■Vnd at his vehemence the mountains tremble ‘. II. 12, 13. 

Indra then settles the things shaken and fixes the 
unsteady ; 

He who the quivering earth hath firm established, 

And set at rest the agitated mountains. II. 12, 2. 

What Indra shakes and agitates by his thunderbolt, he 
also calms and settles. What are the facts of the thunder- 
storm ? First, the heavy peals of thunder shake the world. 
Then after the storm has passed a great calm succeeds'’. 
As the Vedic Aryan interpi-eted it, Indra first shakes® all 
things and then makes fast the quivering and the agitated. 
Indra and V.ritra are both furnished with maya. This 

'I. :> 7 . J: SI, IJ: 11. II. VI. 17. 10 

*1. 17U, :7; HI. 30. 17: .32. H. 

•^Macdonell, VM. 35. 

Judifes V. 4-5; Ps. .Will. 7; XXIX. 4, 

' Cf. Psalm XXIX for both asjioets of a thuuiler-storm. 

® Earthquake tremors are very common in the Punjab It is possible that 
these are included in the agitation mentioned The great Kangra earthquake of 
1905 synchronized with dust storms and other meteoric phenomena. 
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very pregnant word occurs in about thirty Indra hymns*. 
In these there are about twenty references to the maya of 
Vritra, Susna, etc. and about ten to the maya of Indra. 
The word maya signifies occult, incomprehensible, super- 
human power ^ and so easily passes into the meanings, 
trick, magic, illusion’, etc. We have already noticed that 
the atmosphere is the scene of the mayah or magic trans- 
foi’mations of Varuna*. So it is with Indra. He frustrates 
the tricks of the tricky (I. 32, 4). With his maya he blew 
away the tricky ones, that is to say, he dispersed Vritra 
and his company ^ Indra through his maya can assume 
all forms: 

“Maghavan weareth every shape at pleasure, 

Effecting magic changes in his body’’; and 
“Indra moves multiform by his illusions”. 

II. . 5 : 1 , 8 and VI. 47, 18 (Griffith’s translation). 

It is craft played off against craft. Indra is equipped 
with thunder, lightning, mist**, wind, etc., which constitute 
the armoury of his maya, while Vritra and his company, 
like the magicians of Egypt, do “in like manner with their 
enchantments” (Exodus VII. 11). But all in vain. Vritra 
cannot meet the clash of Indra’s weapons. So strong is 
Indra that fighting on his part is ‘appearance’, n(jt reality. 

That is thy magic power which men call battles, 

Never foe hast thou found, to-day or erstwhile. X. 54, 2. 

d) Closely connected with the .slaying of Vritra and 
the liberation of the waters is the winning of light. The 
lightning flash ‘makes light where no light was’, cf. VI. 24, 5. 
Indra generated the lightnings of the sky (II. 13, 7), and 


' Prabhu l>utt Sfistn. The Dnctrme «/ Mai/ii, London, 1911. pp. 7-S. 

* < >kU’iibers>, RV. Iftl-Uiti, 

We may compare the later meaoiiig of mnyn the cosmic illusion. 

V. 63 and ■''o, pp. 136. 

*’ I. 't. rf. Indra blew the un*ut snake out of the mid-air, Vlll. 3, 2u, 
and Indra blew the Dasyus from the sky with his weapon, X. 55. 8. 

® Veiled in inist (mih) Indra rushed ui>on his foe (11. 3.0, 3)^ and oast forth 
(mihah) and darkness (X. 73, 5). 
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also the sun, the sky and the dawn (I. 32, 4; VI. 30, 5). 
What is the Vedic point of view? Indra’s supreme mani- 
festation is the lightning flash with the accompanying ‘bolt’ 
(vajra). The wonder of the lightning is that light all- 
illuminating (cf. Matthew XXIV. 27) suddenly appears, 
where all was darkness before. But the light of morning 
also appears, where all was darkness before. The Vedic 
conception seems to be that the same power that produces 
the lightning flash produces also the light of the dawn and 
sun which reveals the whole ‘heaven’. Indra in both ex- 
ploits appears in his characteristic guise as a warrior, 
slaying the drought-demon Vritra and also the darkness- 
demon of the night ; and thereby releasing the cloud-cows 
and the dawn-cows. It is to be noted that the point of 
departure is the lightning flash. With this as his char- 
acteristic theophanic appearance Indra embraces all phe- 
nomena of light and fire. 

3. IxDRA AND THE Earthly WATERS. — Iiidra, like 
Varupa, had to do with both the heavenly and tlie earthly 
waters. His relation to the latter is well brought out in 
Visvamitra’.s conversation with the rivers : - 

To Indra, III. d:j. 

1. (Visvamitra) 

Forth from the bosom of the mountains, eager, 

Like two mares racing side by side, loose-coupled. 

Like two bright mother cows that lick each other', 

Vipas and Sutudri pour down their waters. 

2. Sent forth by Indra, begging him to speed you, 

Ye twain move seaward, as it were on cliariots; 

Running together, swelling with your billows. 

Ye lucid streams, to each draws nigh the other. 

3. Now have I reached the most maternal river. 

We have approached Vipas, the broad, the blessed; 

They are like mother cows that lick their offspring, 
Flowing on toward their common home together. 


Or: ‘As cows a calf lick, lappina: earth, the fair streams’. Hopkins, lox. ts. 
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4. (Rivers) 

Swelling with floods of water we move forward 
Unto our place of meeting, god-appointed; 

Not to be halted is our stream, full-flooded. 

What would the seer have, calling to the rivers ? 

5. (ViSvamitra) 

Halt for a moment at my potent saying. 

Ye streams law-loving, on your ocean journey; 

To you ward is addressed my purpose lofty. 

I, Kusika’s son, call on you, succour needing. 

6. (Rivers) 

Indra the bolt-armed hollowed out our channels. 
Drove Vritra off, obstructor of the rivers ; 

God Savitar has led us, the fair-handed ; 

In his propulsion we go forth wide-ranging. 

7. (Visvamitra) 

For ever memorable is that deed of Indra, 

The valiant deed, that he dismembered Ahi ; 

Broke open with his bolt the strong enclosures. 
Forth flowed the waters, for their course desirous, 

8. (Rivers) 

Never forget this utterance, O singer. 

Which later generations shall re-echo : 

O bard, in these thy hymns be tow'ard us friendly; 
Humble us not ’mongst men: to thee obeisance. 

9. (Visvamitra) 

Give ear, O sisters, to the bard ; he cometh 
To you from far away with cart and chariot. 

Bow down yourselves, please give an easy passage; 
Floods, with your waves remain beneath our axles. 

10. (Rivers) 

We will give heed unto thy words, O singer. 

Thou comest from afar with cart and chariot; : 

Low like a nursing mother will I bend me. 

Will yield myself like maiden to her husband. 

11. (Vi.svamitra) 

Now when the Bharatas have crossed thee safely, 
Indra-impelled, a horde in search of booty. 

Then may your stream full-flooded flow as ever; 

Of you the worshipful I beseech the favour. 

12. The booty-seeking Bharatas crossed over; 

The sage enjoyed the favour of the rivers. 
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Rush forward, swelling, speeding, pouring riches, 

Fill full your channels, hasten swiftly onward. 

13. Your wave the yoke-pegs merely touch, 

Ye waters, spare the chariot-thongs; 

And never may the bullocks twain, 

Faithful and steady, come to grief’. 

This notable hymn celebrates the crossing of the Beas 
and the Sutlej by a cattle-raiding band of the Bharatas 
accompanied by the sage Visvamitra, the reputed author 
of the third Mandala. Tlie rivers were in flood, but 
Visvamitra by his prayer caused the waters to subside-, 
so that the Bharatas passed over safely. Already reference 
has been made to the military significance of the rivers 
of the Punjab ". The god who could so control their 
waters as to cause them to rise or subside at wilP was in 
very truth a war-god. While the Beas and Sutlej are 
represented as deified streams, the personification is only 
of the slightest. The hymn is addressed to Indra. It is 
he who dug the channels of these two rivers and sent forth 
their waters from the mountains to the sea (vv. 1-2, 6). 
Since the Beas and Sutlej as well as the war-band of the 
Bharatas were all alike under the control of Indra (vv. 2, 11), 
it was a simple thing for Indra at the request of his 
devotee Visvamitra to send the Bharatas across the streams 
‘on dry ground’ as it were. We may compare the crossing 
of the Bed Sea and of the Jordan in Hebrew story '- 
Yahweh, like Indra, is ‘a man of war’ (Ex. XV. 3), and the 
crossing of the Red Sea, as well as the crossing of the 


’Indebtedness is acknowledged to Hillebi-andt, LIX. -IdB and Hopkins, ION. 
48-50. 

^Cf. Vedic Index. II. dlO-dlJ. 

2pp. dl-32. 

* There are other references to a similar control of the rivers. Thus ‘ even the 
wide-spreading floods Indra made for Sudas into passable fords’ (VII. 18, 5). 
‘The great Rin (Visvamitra) stayed the billowy river’ (HI. 53, 9, a reference to 
the crossing of the Beas and Sutlej); and Indra arrested the streams for Turviti 
and Vayya to cross (11. 13, 12: cf. also II. 15, 5 and I. 81, 11). 

’'Exodus XIV-XV; .Joshua IIMV. 
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Beas and Sutlej is celebrated by a hymn. It is probable 
that no great chronological difference .separated the Vedic 
and Hebrew events. The Vedic hymn is in the form of a 
dramatic dialogue between Visvamitra and the rivers, an 
interesting anticipation of the later Indian drama. The 
whole hymn may have been used in later times as a charm 
against accidents in crossing swollen streams’. Especially 
was the last stanza, which looks like a later addition, thus 
used as a magic spell'-. 

It is to be observed iliat the mountains, channels and 
rivers of this hymn all belong to the earth. The Beas 
and Sutlej flow from the mountains, and Indra hollowed 
out their channels’. In connection with this there is 
mentioned Indra’s supreme exploit, the .slaying of Ahi- 
Vritra (vv. 6-7). Indra dismembered Ahi and broke open 
with his bolt the obstructing enclosures, so that the waters 
flowed freely. Whether this refers to the obstruction of 
heavenly or of earthly waters is uncertain. Probably to 
both, for the release of the heavenly waters is the funda- 
mental condition of the flooding of the earthly rivers, even 
more fundamental than the melting of snow. Since Indra 
is certainly connected with the lightning and the thunder, 
why not think of the whole process of the release of the 
waters as beginning with the sky and including the melting 
of snow on the mountains, the piercing of the springs^ of 
the rivers, the hollowing out of channels®, the swelling of 

' The wiiter has had e.\perienccs in crossing the Kri.;na at Sangli and an arm 
of the Ganges near Kasgaoj, when an effective spell (1) would have been most 
welcome. 

- HiUebraiult, LB. 13S, n : Oldenberg, R\. Xoten 2-15. 

' These are clearly iiieral rivers, but they are assimilated to the sky-scheme, 
for Indra hurled away Vritra, obstructor of the waters (v. h). Such a process of 
assimilation by unal‘igy is common in the Bv. 

* Cf lie pierced with his bolt the fountains ol the livers', II. 1.'), 3. Springs 
in Kashmir are called nngas, lit. ‘snakes’, a memorial of the time when every 
fountain was thought ot as guarded by a Nuake It reminds one of tiie heavenly 
fountain guarded and confined by the heavenly snake, Vritra. 

■"Thunder and lightning go with the kind of rainfall that digs ckntinels {cf- 
Habakkuk 111. 9} and produces fluodi> (Hab. HI. 10; Nabnra 1. ■'j .(udges V. 21). 
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the waters, and their advance in flood to the Samudra? 
Wherever the streams are flooded, there is seen the work 
of Indra, the releaser of the waters, whatever the immediate 
occasion of their release may be 

4. Indra the War-god of the V'edic Aryans. As 
Indra first released the heavenly waters, and then was 
brought down to earth, as it were, to release and guide 
the earthly waters, so he began his martial career in the 
atmospheric fight with Vyitra, extendiiig it so to si)eak to 
become the war-god of the X'edic Indians in their struggle 
with the aborigines. The parallel development of Yahweh 
is so striking and significant that some reference must be 
made to it. In the earliest poetry of the Old Testament 
Yahweh is represented as a kind of Hebrew Indra, a storm- 
god wielding the weapons of thunder, lightning- and wind, 
hailstones and flood, earthquake and (possibly; volcanic 
fire. Yahweh is also, like Indra, a national war-god, ‘the 
lord of hosts and god of battles’. Quite as in the case of 
Indra, Yahweh employs the artillery of the sky against the 
enemies of his people, thundering from heaveti against 
them (I Sam. VII. 10) and smiting them with hailstones 
(Joshua X. 11). On earth Yahweh so manipulated the 
waters of sea, river and flood as to save his people and 
drown their enemies’. It is the military, rather than the 
economic aspects of water that are emphasized in the 
great Hebrew war-songs, — the Song of Moses (or Miriam) 
in Ex. XV, and the Song of Deborah (Judges \'). So is it 
also in such Vedic war-songs as III. 33, the crossing of the 


* Thus Hillebrandt’s theory, while contributing an imjMirtant element, is too 
narrow and exclusive. Moreover it is basetl u|k>ii just as indirect evidence as is 
the traditional theory. If clouds and rain are not as a rule mentioned in connection 
with the release of th(* watei’s, no more are snow and h-e. 

“ The tetragraminaton i/hu h, is possibly to be < tinnet ted with Arabic 
hawa, ‘to fall’, that is, 'He who i-auscs liirhtning or rain to fall'. So Wellhausen 
and Robertson Smith Sec Hehreic Le.ncon. Brown, Hriver .and Hriggs, 
under Yahweh. 

Ki. XIV-XV; .loshua lU-IV; dndges V. 
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Bess and Sutlej, and VII. 18 the battle of the Ten Kings. 
Thus both Yahweh of Palestine and Indra of the Punjab 
were storm-gods and war-gods. In each case the god who 
presided over ‘the war of the elements’ naturally became 
the leader of his people in the wars against their earthly 
foes. 

The hj-^mn now to be translated contains interesting 
reference to the military side of Indra’s activity. 

To Indra, II. 12'. 

1. He who as soon as born keen-thoughted, foremost, 
Surpassed the gods, himself a god, in power: 

Before whose vehemence the two worlds trembled 
Through his great valour; he, O men, is Indra. 

2. He who the quivering earth hath firm established, 

And set at rest the agitated mountains ; 

Who measured out the mid-air far-extending. 

And sky supported : he, O men, is Indra. 

3- Who slew the snake and freed the seven rivers, 

Drove out the cattle by unclosing Vala; 

Who fire between two rocks hath generated, 

In battles victor: he, O men, is Indra. 

4. Who hath made all things in this world unstable. 

The Dhsa colour humbled or destroyed it: 

Who takes the foe’s possessions, as a gambler 
Stakes of his rival; he, O men, is Indra. 

5. The terrible one, of whom they ask, ‘where is he?’ 
Concerning whom they also say, ‘he is not’; 

Like player’s stake the foe’s wealth he reduces. 

Have faith in him ; for he, O men, is Indra. 

6. He who of rich and poor alike is helper. 

And of the supplicating Brahman singer; 

Who fair-lipped * aids the one who presses Soma, 

Making the stones work; he, O men, is Indra. 


' Cf the translations of Hillebnandt, LR. 40-41, and Macdoncll, VRS. 45-56 
and HV. 44-50. 

^ Susiprn is probably to be rendered ‘fair-lipped’ in the sense of ‘well-lipped’. 
One may reeall the proluberaiil lips of the 'Irimurlt figures in the Elephants Caves 
(Farquhar. PH. 40) or in the late Mr. Justice Ranade’s statue at Bombay. Cf. 
Macdonell, VRS. 50. Note also the phrase prapruthyri Mpre HI. 32, 1 ‘having 
puffed out his lips’. 
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7. H‘e under whose control are steeds and cattle, 

Clan- villages and every kiml of chariot; 

Who hath begotten sun and dawn of morning, 

Guide of the waters; he, O men, is Indra. 

-S'. Whom rival hosts appeal to, joined in battle. 

On both sides foes, the farther and the nearer; 

On self-same ehariot mounted two invoke him, 

Each for his own self; he, O men, is Indra. 

•). Apart from whom men never are victoriou.s. 

Whom they when fighting call on for assistance; 

Who is for every one a match, who moveth 
Tlie things immovable; he, O men, is Indra. 

10. Who with his arrow slays the [)erpetrators 

Of grievous sin, when such fate not expecting ; 

Who j)ardons not the arrogant man his arrogance'. 

Who slays the Dasyu; he, O men, is Indra. 

11. He, who discovered in the fortieth autumn 
Sambara dwelling on the lofty mountains; 

Who slew the serpent as he lay defiant. 

The son of Dana; he, O men, is Indra. 

12. Who as the might}- seven-rayed bull I’cleases 
The seven streams so that they flow in torrents; 

Who, bolt in arm, spurned i?«t/A7wrMhe demon _ 

As he scale<! heaven; he, O men, is Jjidra. 

13. Even the heavens and earth bow down before him. 

And at his vehemence the mountains tremble; 

Who, bolt in arm, is known as Soma-drinker, 

With hands bolt-wielding; he, O men, is Indra. 

II. Who with his aid helps him that presses Soma, 

Him that bakes food, sings praise, does sacrifices; 

For whom prayer is a means of strength, and Soma, 

And this our offering; he, O men, is India. 

l.a Faithful and true art thou, the fierce, exaidiug 
Largess for Soma-pre.s.ser and food-baker; 

We being evei-more of thee beloved. 

Would, Indra, with strong sons thy worsldi) utter’ 

It will be necessary to tidd only a few coimnents, since 
V'edic warfare has been sufficiently treated in the sections 

’Or: ‘ Wbo yields not ro the boy'-tinu lot- iu tiokini''S'. Vlucdani 11, HR fi(>. 
’Or: ‘ add the SMKU U.icilonen. HR. '-o ; Hillebntndt. l.R 4! 

n 
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of Chapter III on 'Aryans’, 'Dasyus’ and ‘Conquest of the 
Land’. As the gods chose Indra to be their champion 
against Vritra and the other atmospheric Dasyus ivv. 11-12 ), 
so the Aryans chose him to be their champion against the 
earthly Dasyus (vv. 4, 10)'. Indra is a match for every one, 
whether demon or man (v. 9). The resources of language 
are exhausted in describing his irresistible might : He is a 
bull, mightier than the mighty, tlie lord of strength, the 
might-lord of might, having a hundred powers’, etc. If 
fortj' or more epithets celebrate his matchless strength, 
about the same number glorify him as a victorious warrior. 
Indi'a made a broad place for the afflicted sky lor for 
Dyaus, VI. 18, 14) by slaying Vritra, tliat is to saj', by 
sending a thunderstorm and clearing the atmospiiere of 
dust and mist. He filled the spacious mid-air, and by battle 
gave enlargement and freedom to the gods i VII. 98, 8 ; 
III. 34, 7). Such enlargement and victor}' he gives also 
to his friends and worshippers among men (IV. 24, 2, 6; 
X. 43, 11), that is, to those who press soma for him (II. 12, 6, 
14-15). For the ‘Strong Soma’ makes Indra strong (v. 14) 
and everything connected with Indra is also strong. 

The vessel of the strong flows forth, tlie flood of inoath, 

Unto the strong who feeds upon the strong, for diink: 

Strong are the two Adhvaryus, strong a)'e both the stones, 
They press the Soma that is strong for him the strong. 

Strong i.s thy thunderbolt, yea, and thy i‘ar is strong \ 

Strong are thy bay steeds and thy wea]>ons too are strong. 
Strong Indra, thou art lord of the .strong gladdening drink, 
With the strong Soma, Indra, satisfy thyself. 

(II. 16', 5-6, Griffith’s translation with slight changes.) 

' T)ie wortl Diusyu or f*Hsa is ambiguous, reforrinu ns it does to iiutli liuman 
foes and demon foes. Kotjt aio Pasyus, fiends, devils. Cf. i!oo-e>eIt, tVW. J, 110. 

' Appalling )n their eraft, llieir feroeity, their fiendish eniidlv. they (the 
Algonquins) seemed to (he white settlers derif.s and not men”. < )i- peihajw it was 
this way. A.S (he Devas were eoneeiveti after the image of thr- Ksatriyas, so the 
demons were eoneeived aei^rding to the image of eaiihly l>asyns, the enemies 
of the Aryans. 

’V. 40, 1. 4; Vf. I: .\. id, j- il. lb, .s. 
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Thus it is ‘in the exhilaration' of Soma that Indra 
performs liis martial as well as his rosmic exploits. No 
ojie can overcome him in battle when he has drunk of it 
(VI. 47, 1 1 . The epithet .S'oyyn/yun, ‘Soma-tlrinker ’ iv. 1.'!) is 
characteristic of him. It is well known that men offer to 
the uods in sacrifice the fooil and drink wliicli are regarded 
bv them as the best. The offering of Somti to Indra jn’e- 
•supposes, then, the use of strong drink as a bi‘verage b}- 
the Vedie Aryans. Indra after the analogy of a Veilic 
warrior is heartened for flic fray bj' Soma. We may rc'ason 
from the effects ascribed to Indra ’s di iiiking of Soma back 
to the results in the way of victory, winning of plunder, 
etc. which the K.satri 3 m warrior doubtless ascribed to tin* 
use of strong drink as a producer of valour in battle. It 
is from this point of view that Soma is called a ‘victor, 
unconquered in fight’ d. 01, 'JIi'. Indra as the wai--god 
of the Vedie Indians humbled the Diisa foes and gave their 
possessions to his worshippers (vv. He dispersed 

50,00(1 of the black race and rent their forts (IV. l(i, 10 i. 
Rival Indra-worshipping foes- apjyeal to him for assistance, 
without which men never ai'e victorious ill. 12, 8-9'. 
Through Indra’s help the Aryan wins cattle (VI. 26, 2) and 
v.orn-land {urcara, I'l. 20, 1; 25, 4). The following are 
samples of Vedie (yrayers to Indra for help in battle: 

Indra, bestow on us the power heroic. 

Skilled and exceeding strong, that wins the booty. 
Wherewith, by tliy assistance, we may comiuer 
Our foes in battle, he they kin or stranyer. 

VI. 19, 8 (Griffith s translation). 
The imp whence Indra drinks the draught is present: 

The .\nirit dear to Indra hath been drunken. 

That it ina.v cheer the god to gracious favour. 

And keep far from ns hatred and affliction. 

* WliPD ‘ I*us.syfoot ’ Johii-'ieii W3S * ra^geil ' in the strpvts ol I-oiulon by the 
Medical stiidenis, they '-arried baijne)'- insciitied niili the words. Whal tL-mi the 
uar? Hum.”' Sew Vort Times, November 14. i'llSi. 

"We are reminded of the (treat War. in whicb Pioii-tants and i 'ailudirs. 
Muhhiniuadaus and .lews fought on both sides. 
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Therovvith curapturod, hero, fila 3 ' our t'oemeii, 

Th’ unt'riendl.v, Maghavaii, be they kin or strangers; 
Those who still aim their hostile darts to smite us, 

Turn tliem to flight, O Indra. erush and kill them. 

VT. 44, lti-17 (Griffith’s translatioui. 

Those passages reveal at least so iuiich of historj as 
to make it clear that the Vedie Indians -were often at war 
among themselves. The references to historical events 
are confined largely to the military exploits of tribes and 
individuals, just what we would expect in hymns compo.sed 
almost entirely for sacrifices instituted and financed by 
Ksatriyas. Indra, the war-god of the Vedie peoples was 
naturally also the patron and guide of the Ar 3 'ans in their 
migrations eastward’. 

o. Heroic deeds wrought by Indra.— 

In the (). T. the l:16th Psalm is a hymn of praise to 
Yahweh for his wonderful works in creation and redemption, 
each stanza ending with the refrain ‘his loving kindness 
endureth for ever’. In the cosmic sphere Yahweh made 
the heavens, spread out the earth, and made great lights, 
the sun to rule by day and the m(ton to ruh* bj' night. 
In the sphere of deliverance and redemption Yahweh smote 
Egypt in their first-born, brought out Israel from among 
them, divided the Red Sea and made Israel pass through 
the midst of it, overthrew Pharoah ami his host in the 
Red Sea, led his people through the wilderness, smote 
great kings, Sihon King of the Amorites and Og King of 
Bashan, and gave their land to his people for a heritage. 
Similar exploits and works of deliverance are asejubed to 
Indra". In the cosmic sphere as wm have seen Indra 
generated the matchless lightnings of the sky, slew Vritra 
and released the w-aters, pierced the cattle stall, found 
heaven and earth which were hidden, made the earth 
visible to heaven and the sun visible to earth, separated 

^ Olclpnhcig’. F:\. Ih7-ir.s. 

*.See espcciallv II. i_>; 111. aO ir>n,-lat(fl entin- pp. ITstf. 1(12 

ff., t>'7 H. ; niso H 1 '» .tnH \ 
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and supported heaven and eartli, spi'eadinii out the earth 
and fixing the sky, when he was born for the Vritra fight'. 
In this wa}' Indra generateil the sun, the sky and the dawn 
(I. .'i2, 4). In the human sphere Imlra, the warrior-god, 
wrought .leJiverance for many Aryatt ehieftains. He 
arrested the floods S(j that Turvsti and V'avya could cro.ss 
over (II. Id, 12): on behalf of Dabliiti he overcame Ciimuri 
and Dhtttii with sleep, and bounii the Dasyiis wiliioiit cords 
HI. 15, 9; II. 13, 9); for the sake of Divodasa he demolished 
Saihbara’.s nine and ninety forts (II. 19, (i); he broke down 
the forts of Pipru and Indped Rijisvan at the slaiigliter of 
the Das 3 -us (1.51,5); he through the jiraj^er of the Vasisthas 
helped StidiTs in the battle of the ten kings (VII. 33, 3) 
and drowned his foes in the Parusni (I'll, Is, 9), etc., etc. 
Such deliverances of ancient Aryan heroe.^ on the part of 
Indra remind us of the similar c\ph)its of Yahweh on 
behalf of Moses and Joshua, Samson, Deborah and Barak, 
Gideon, etc. 

It is on the basis of his e.\]doits that Indra is declared 
to be unique ami incompartible. The word vka ‘one’ 
‘alone’ is often applied to Indra to e.v) tress his uniqueness'. 
He is unique in shaking what is unshaken tind in slaj’ing 
Vritra (III. 30, 4-5), in filling earth and heaven with food 
and treasure (III. 30, 11), in becoming master of the kine 
(III. 31, 4) and in being the king of all the world (III. 46, 
2); also in being the one strong champion of the gods in 
the Vritra-fight (VI. 17, 8), in conquering men (VI. 18, 2), 
in subduing people to the Arvan (VI. 18, 3), in bestowing 
treasure (VI. 30, 1), in being lord of wealth (VI. 31, 1), 
etc. ‘ Indra is incomparable. lb* has no match among 

' b. 1.'!, 7; I. VI. 17, l,;t; \lll s^, lU: \ Jit, t. 7', 

‘ Kverv Vetlic iloity ns a • sppt'ial I’s in hi', own •Ippmtinpnt. but 

UiP imu| lioness ot Indni is enipIiaM/e*! 

'The pnssagtN in whioh the nniquouoss liuba is einp}iasi/ed are ••hiefly found 
in books JJJ. and VI., the hymn-books of the Ku'ika an«I IJbaradvaja plan«. In 
ihe passages quoted from Maiu.ala IJI. food and troasaie are linked up with the 
slaughter of Yalta and the winning the (heavenly) kiue: in those quoted from 
MauCala A'l. wealth is p»nne<‘t*‘d e'?p*x*ially with |ndra*v pxploil'^ as a wnr-god. 
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those born or to he )iorn (IV. 18, -t). Even the two 
bounillesrt worlds are but a handful to him, when ho seizes 
them I III. hit, 5)‘. With Ids fireatness lie has filled eavtli 
and heaven, and even beyoiifi tliis Ids greatness extends 
I IV. 16, 5). Heaven trembles at the birth of his blinding 
splendour (IV. 17, 2i. Indra makes the non-existent 
existent iVI. 24, 'ii. The unique and incomparable char- 
acter of Indra is without doubt grounded ultimately upon 
the uniqueness of tlie tliunder.storm with its accompani- 
ments of lightning, wind and downpour of rain. 

G. Character oe Indra. — 

(7) Indra’s relation to Varuna. In nine hymns Indra 
and Varuna are addressed conjointly as a dual divinity. 
While they seem to liave originated in different circles, 
Varuna jierhaps among the Vasi.sthas and Indra among 
the Kusikas and Bharadvajas, yet on tlie basis of common 
attributes and functions they are, as it were, amalgamated. 
The uniting bonds are tlieir .similar cosmic qualities’. If 
Varuna as tlio ‘encompassing sky’ includes day-sky, night- 
sky and rainj’^ sky, Indra tlirough the lightning flash, 
whether by day or niglit, lights up the wliole heaven; and 
by finding tlie liglit at sunrise does tin' same thing, while 
with the release of the heavenly waters there is little 
difference between the two gods as regards ‘rainy’ char- 
acter. In most matters referred to in the nine hymns 
Varuna is assimilated to Indra, that is to say, Indra- 
Varuna functioning as a unity drink Soma, overcome 
Vritra, hollow out the channels of the waters, set the sun 
in motion in the sky, aid in battle, grant victory, bestow 
wealth and prosperity, east their mighty bolt against the 
wicked, and bind with bonds not made of rope '. But 
there is revealed at the same time a consciousness that 

C7- Ga. .\1. I'.. 

other thiou'' mar have crintrilnUeil to tins miioii as e. 7. |x>Utu-aI aiUanees 
bftwfen tribe's oi thf ili vf'lopmont of tbr litual. 

bv VI t.-s Ii'-ll ; Vil. s.> :;!V. U.4. 7. l!:l 17 7-^: \'\\. 2 . 
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however closely allied Indra and Varuna may be in cosmic 
matters, yet in the most fundamental things they will not 
fuse. Varuiia as a sky-god can easily be made to wield 
the thunderbolt and slay Vritra, but Indra is ethically 
too far removed from Varuna to be easily assimilated to 
him Hence in the Indra-Varuna hymns there are drawn 
no less than six contrasts between Varuna and Indra. 
Varuna is king, possessor of the most-exalted Aiturahood, 
whose will- the gods follow; whereas Indra loves battle 
and stirs the dust of conflict (IV. 42, 2, 5). Indra with 
his bolt slays Vritra, while Varuna as a sage (vipra) keeps 
to the settlements (VI. 68, 3). Varuna is a god of peace 
and quiet iksema), whereas Indra associated with the Maruts 
is a warrior seeking glory (VII. 82, 5-6). Indra in the 
conflicts slays the Vj'itras, whereas Varuna evermore 
guards his ordinances ivmta VII. 83, 9). Prayer is made 
that the wrath of Varuna may pass us by, while Indra is 
besought to make wide room (VII. 84, 2). Varuna upholds 
the terrified ' people, while Indra smites resistless foemen 
( VII. 85, 3 '. In these significant antitheses Varuna is 
represented as watching over his oi’dinances, as one whose 
will the gods follow, as a sage who in peace and quiet 
abides in the settlements, and as one whose anger punishes 
the evil-doer. On the other hand, Indi'a loves battle, smites 
Vritra and makes wide room for gods and men. The 
difference is manifest. In connection with the Zoroastrian 
reformation, as we have seen, Indra was reduced to the 
status of a demon, while Varuna — the Ahura of the Avesta — 
was exalted to the supreme position. In India, however, 
the fortunes of these two chief gods of the Vedic pantheon- 
rivals, as it were, for supreme honour — were the reverse 
of what they were in Iriin. The influence of the soma- 

‘ Some indications of nn at(«inpt at assirailutioa arc fonml in the seventh and 
tenth book‘‘. 

- hrat^i 

■ Pravikta 1‘toin vi) to .slink awaj' frightened * {Oldenberg Rv. Noten)- <>eldner 
(RV. (ifossar) derives it fi-oin fir • to sei>anit€* hence ‘chosen' people. 
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cult and of both Brahman and Ksatriya sentiment told in 
favour of Indra. Vanina was too remote and inflexible, 
too august and holj', to be popular. Hence the popularity 
of Indra gradually increased at the expense of Varuna. 
For in the Brahmana period Indra became chief of the 
Indian heaven, while Varuna was reduced to the lordshi]) 
of lakes and pools 

h) Indra’s relation to Rita. In general it may be said 
that each Vedic deitj-, while respecting the ‘order’ of the 
other departmental god.s, especially represents and protects 
the order within his own department. Neither gods nor 
mortals infringe the ordinances (crata) and statutes 
(dhiima) of Indra, (III. 32, 8; VI. 21, 3); and on the other 
hand, Indra as a deva does not infringe the statutes of the 
devas, be they Adityas, Vasus or Rudriyas (X. 48, 11). 
Within his own sphere Indra is strong and active through 
law (dharman X. 44, 1). He distributes through law the 
plants and the streams (II. 13, 7): and the rivers follow 
his ordinance (I. 101, 3). Through rifa he lighted up the 
many dawns (VI. 39, 4). The Siknadevah are not to 
approach Indra’s rita (VII. 21, 5). Thus the emphasis is 
on the cosmic and ritualistic. There is little reference to 
rita in the ethical sense. It is to be remarked, however, 
that three stanzas in praise of rita (vv. 8-10 of IV. 23) 
occur in tlie middle of an Indra hymn, containing the 
notable lines : 

The thought of lliia slayeth crookednesses (v. 8); and 

(If lUta sure and firm-set are the bases (v. 9). 

The first line contains, or at least we would like to 
read into it, the thought of the supremacy in conscience of 
the moral law, and the function of the moral law in making 
sin known and so checking it*. Neither line, however, is 
closely linked up with Indra. As consciousness has the 
three aspects of knowing, feeling, and willing, so rita has 


' oldenben.', EV. 94 a7 ; JlacdoDell, VM. 65-66. 

‘ Cf. ■■ By the l:iw is the koowleilge of ^in”. fiotit, lil -?0. 
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three strands of meaning, cosmic, ritualistic and ethicaL 
Varutia is the Lord of ethical law, Agni of ritualistic law 
and Indra of cosmic law as displayed in the flash of the 
ligiitning, the roar of the thunder, and the downpour of 
the waters. Varuua is depicted as a king seated on his 
heavenly throne, while Indra is sketched as a warrior 
.hurling the bolt at Vritra or leading the Aryans in their 
struggle with the aborigines. The one is characterised 1)3' 
‘passive sway’; the other, b3’' ‘energetic action”. Being 
])riniai-ily a storm-god, Indra manifests a shift3' and arbi- 
trary temper as compared with Varuna. Thus Indra i.s 
represented as having shattered the wain of U.sas with his 
bolt (II. L), 6)’, (piarrelled with the Maruts (I. 170, 2i and 
fallen out with SOiya over the heaven]3’ chariot race. 
Doubtless cosmic mytlis underlie these episodes. If one 
thinks of Indi’a’s storm\' nature, his love of the intoxicating 
Soma, his militai y braggadocio and his uxoriousness - 
(|ualities doubtless all found in the Vedic ‘Yunkers’ - - one 
is not surprised that he does not cut a better ethical figure 
than he does. Hut (‘ven so Indra is the apotheosis of heroic 
action rather than of meditative calm. The ‘strenuous life 
in the per.son of Indra lameives the praise in the largest 
number of hymns addres.sed to any god in the Kv. It is 
striking that the national god of the Vedic peoples ex- 
emplifies this <|ualit3' a quality which the Indian Ar3'ans 
lost more or less through the influence of the climate and 
of fusion with the aborigines. That the majestic and re- 
poseful Varuna shows up better than the active. Soma- 
drinking, fighting Indra simply illustrates the fact that a 
negative character who does nothing bad appears often to 
much better advantage than a man of action who does 
great doeils, but coiinnits many faults in the doing of them. 

' .Mii.-ctonell. VNf. G4. 

" Not a very gallant proi't dine on iJie pait of Indra to strike tln‘ lady Dawn ' 
Mythologically, eithei the obseuration of the dawn by a thunderetorm, or the 
extinction of her light after the iHng of the '‘Un. Oldenberg. RV. 165^: Maedoneli. 
VM. b3 ; (Griffith. Kntr. Trnns. 2nd Kdition. Vol. I. I p. 4.i2. footnote s. 
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(■) Indi’a’s relation to the wicked. Indra smites the 
earthly foes of the Aryans as well as the atmospheric 
Vritras and Asuras. With his arrow he slays the perpetra- 
tors of great sin, and pardons not the arrogant (II. 12, 10). 
He is often called ‘guiltless’ (III. 22, 9, etc.). In the earlier 
books of tlie Rv. there is little more than this. In the 
seventh book, however, Indra is once represented as a 
‘.saviour even from great sin’ (VII. 20. 1); there is a 
reference to the sinless Varuna as the l)eholder of sin 
(VII. 28, 4); and we read that both the crooked (rrijina) 
and the deceiver lie in the net' of Indra (VII. 104, 12). 
It would seem that in the Vasi.stha book, which so exalts 
Varuna, Indra also gets, at least by assimilation to Vai’una, 
a considerable degree of ethical character. For he (like 
Varuna) observes sin, punishes the sinner, and saves from 
even great sin. The most notable passage, however, is 
found in X. 89, 8-9, probably a late hymn: 

8. Indra thou art a clever debt-exactor: 

As sword a joint, so cleavest thou the wicked *, 

Who break the law of Varuua and Mitra, 

Even as people wrong a friend and ally. 

2. Those men of evil ways who break agreements, 

And injure Varuna, Aryaman and Mitra,— 

Against such enemies, puissant Indra. 

Sharpen thj' heavy, strong and ruddy weapon. 

On the whole, then, Indra in his ethical function is 
represented as little more than an executioner who punishes 
those who break the laws of the Adityas. With him the 
<>thical is not primary as with Varuna, but secondary. It is 
something, however, that he serves Varuna, and the Adityas 
at least in the capacity of executioner. 

7. Indra and the Maruts. — Thirty-three hymns ’ are 
devoted to the Maruts, besides several in which they are, 
a<ldressed conjointly with other gods, especially with Indra. 

* prasiti. cf. tin* pa'ia ‘nofm*’ of Varuna. 
lit. -crookod’. 

Klovon in V., eleven in 1. and eleven in all the other bookx. 
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They constitute a band or troop', the sons of Kudra and 
of the cow Priini". Their close connection with Indra as 
his helpers in the figlit with Vritra throws light u{)()n the 
nature of Indra, on the principle that ‘a man is known by 
tlie company he keeps’. The following hymn sets forth 
tlieir activity; 

To the Monds, /. <SVT. 

1. As womlrous sons of Rudra, racers of tlic sk.v 

Who on their course, like women, beautify tlienisclves, 

The Mariits liave indeed made heaven and earth inerea-.e; 

Th' impetuous men rejoice in I'ites of sacrifice. 

L*. Having wa.xed strong, they unto greatnc.ss liave attained, 

In heaven the Rndras have established their abode: 

Singing their song and generating Indra-inight, 

Glory have they put on, the Prisni-mothered ones. 

When tliey, cow-mothered, deck tlieinselve.s with ornaments’ 
With brilliant weapons arm themselves, the shining one.>; 
Then every adversary ami foe they drive away. 

And fatness flows abundantly along tlieir paths. 

4. Who as great warriors shine resplendent with their spears’ 
Shaking with might even the things unshakable. 

When ye, O Maruts, swift as thought have to your cars 
The spotted mare.s yoked, ye whose hosts are jiowerfnl; 

When ye have yoked the spotted mares to chariots. 

Speeding the stone, ye Maruts, in the conflict. 

Streams of the ruddy steed of heaven discharge they ', 

And as with water-skin earth’s surfa<*c moisten. 

b. Let your swift-gliding racers bring you hitherward. 

Advance swift-flying with your mighty arms outstretched ; 

Bo seated on the straw, the wide seat made for you; 

Delight yourselves, ye Maruts, in the Iwiiied juice. 

7. Strong in themselves, they have increased through mightiness, 
Have climbed the sky, and made them.selves an amiiic seat- 
When V’i.snu helped the Soma-drunken bull of heaven, 

Like birds on the dear sacrificial grass they sat. 


(/add and satilha.s. 

* That is (»f lighlninfiT in de‘*tnn'd\t* and oj the inottioi! > 101151 -. ‘I'wul. 

>ee Maedonell, V'M. 77, 7.^. 

('iiaiige of second to thini ifei’son. 
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8. Like heroes l)ol(l, like warriors speeding in the fray, 

Like glory-seekers, they in fights array themselves; 

All creatures are afraid of the fierce Marut-band, 

Like kings of aspect fierce and terrible are the ineii. 
il. When Tvastar, skilful workman, turned the thunder-bolt 
Well-wrought, with thousand edges, and of gold compact. 
Then Indra took it to perform his manly deeds. 

Slew demon Vritra and forced out the water-floorl. 

10. Up have they pushed the bottom of the well with might, 
Even the firm cloud-jnountain have they cleft in twain: 
Blowing their pipes the Marut heroes bountiful 

In Sonia’s rapture have accomplished glorious deeds. 

11. Prone have they laid the heavenly well so as to flow. 

For thirsty Gotama poured they out the water-spring. 

()f brilliant splendour they approach the sage with help. 

By mighty deeds may they his wishes gratify. 

1"2. The shelters which you have to give the zealous 
Extend them threefold, Maruts, to the pious; 

Extend them to us also, O ye Maruts, 

Grant wealth to us with hero sons, ye mighty. 

From this and other Rigvedic material the Maruts 
may he described as follows: Tliey are born of the 
laughter of lightning (I. 23, 12 1 : are ‘sons’ ‘heroes’ and 
‘males’ of the sky (X. 77, 2; I. 122, 1; III. r>4, 13); are 
brotiiers who have grown together, all equal in age and 
of one mind (V. 60, o; V. 56, 5; I. 16-5, 1 ; VIII. 20, 1); are 
closely associated with the lady Bodasl ' ; sliine like tongues 
of fire and have the brilliancy of serpent.s (X. 78, 3; I. 
172, 1); hold lightnings in their fists and are ‘lightning- 
speared' (V. 54, 11; 52, 131; wear golden ornaments such 
as armlet.s or anklets {Klnuli), with which they shine like 
the sky with stars (II. 34, 2); have chariots of lightning 
drawn by spotted steeds, and yoke the winds as horses to 
tlieir j)ole (III. 54, 13; II. 34, 4; V. 58, 7); are playful like 
calves, and also terrible like wild beasts (VII. 56, 16; II. 
34, 1); with thund(*r and blasts of wind cause the mountains 
to quake (I. 23, 11; VIII. 7, i); sow the mist, milk the 

'Perhaps a jiersoDifi.atioii of the lightnini; since she is described as ‘sclf- 
liiminrms’ and ‘like light’, VI. Gii. 'i. 
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udders uf the sky, cover tlie eye of the sun with showers, 
make darkness with the cloud when they wet the earth, 
and milk tlie thunderin«' well (VIII. 7, 4 ; I, G4, 5, 6; V. 59, 
5; I. 38, 9i; are singers of the sk 3 ', who generate Indra- 
might while singing their song, and cleave tlie mountain 
while blowing their jiipe (V. 57, 5; I. 85, 2, 10); co-operate 
with Indra in slaying Ahi and Saiiibara and in performing 
all his celestial exploits (III. 47, 3-4; I. 100, etc.)'. To 
sum up tlie picture of these confederates of Indra and 
warriors of the skj', the^' have spears on their shoulder.s, 
anklets on tlieir feet, golden ornaments on their breasts, 
splendours on their chariot, lightnings in tlieir fists, golden 
helmets on their heads (V. 54, 111 . 

It is clear from all this tliat the Maruts are conceived 
as storm-gods, their nature being defined in terms of 
lightning, thunder, wind and rain. In a thunderstorm 
there are numerous lightning flashes and peals of thunder, 
the ‘winds’ blow, and ‘showers’ of rain fall. For such a 
desci'iption it is natural to u.se tlie plural. As conceived 
by the Vedic poets a thunderstorm is a theojihany of 
Indra, who goes forth at the head of his armj’ the Maruts 
to smite A'ritra and release the waters'-'. We are surprised 
that Indra had to go outside of his own circle, as it were, 
and find his helpers in the circle of Rudra. For the 
Maruts '■ as the sons of Rudra are called Rudras or Rudriyas. 
It maj' be that the distinction between Agni and Agnis, 
Rudra and Rudras, U:;as and Usasas, Soma and Somas, 
Viiyu and Vajms, etc.‘ belongs in its verj- nature to 

' >ee Mai'dnncll, V.M. 77->l. 

' Indra at the head of the heavenly hoNt of tlio M.nnrs fighting ajjaiiist 
and the other atniosplieric demons is the niijvrdir analogue .md antieiiiation of the 
later ‘'trng^lo l»etwc<‘n ilie Devas and A‘«tiras. 

■ Tmin ii((ir ‘to die’, to pni.sh’, oi n* sjjine ’ pmhahlv the la>t- Sec 
Vhtcdonell, \ M. M and VKS. JJ, 

‘That is. collcetivo Fire and individual tiiC'*, eollectivc r.iglilninir 'in iti 
destnietivc as|>e<*t) and individual liqhming-Hashes. eoJlective Soma and tadividnal 
f*oma-drops, eollcetivc Wind and imlividn.d l*la>ts of wind. Thtu’e an* no Indnis 
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transpai’ent names and not to an archaic and opa<iue 
name like Indra. At any rate Indra had no famil}' of 
sturdy sons to helji Itim in toil and t'iglif, and so had 
perforce to adopt as it were, the numerous' sons of Rudra 
as his children - and co-workers. The Maruts are frankly 
storm-pods ‘racers of the sky’, wiiatever else tliey may 
be whereas Indra is descrihed predoininaiitly as cleavinp 
the mountains ami digping the channels of rivers. On the 
other hand, Indra's characteristic weapon is the holt (rajra) 
which is only once placed in the hands of the Maruts 
(VII. 7, ;32i. The different terminology' employed in describing 
the e.\ploits of Indra and the Maruts respectively ])rohably 
indicates that they originated at different times and in 
different circles. The fact that Indra uses as his soldiers the 
JMarut band of ‘storm-gods’ is .sufficient )»roof that he too is 
essentially a storm-god '. We imiy reasonabh- expect 


or Intlriyas as rhere him Kudi'as Thcicisa Vamua but uo N'aruita''. 

Ptissibly If IS the uiiit|ueness anti exaliation of Vajmia.'^nd Intlr.vthiit has preclutUh! 
any lessor lIld^a^ or Vai'unas. To thl« extent like All’di they aie 

* Thrice seven or thrice sixty. I. VdZ. *’>; \ HI. .^5, 

'Strong; with (he Kudrns trs inth 1. 

•' Hillebrandt think*' that (be mime ‘Uudras* eoml>ines two meaninjj^, *.t<)Mii- 
winds’ and ‘the spirits whicfi ca««f*e hanii an«l illness’ (VM, III. 100. 

* If the forne?' and f»henomena of the sky aie. nmier the iid'Iuen<M‘ of ijiiiiian 

analogies, poetically t-oneeived sometimes as animals •Cioud-cow' honn, 

water-How, Ahi ‘serpent’, et*-.) and sonietimes as men (Varniu'i. Mitra, India, 
Maruts, etc.), it i*- nor at all stnuige ibat under the sam<‘ woiking t»t' analogy the 
flouds should be jiOHtivally depleted as mountains and their showers of rain as 
rivers ('f. Psalm TW. '♦ “The rivei of aod tolcarly from the t'tmte.xt the- 
Htmospheric river) i.*! fall of water” It re<(uires no very vivid iinayinaiion to set* 
mountains and forts in the «ky. the rioiid-shapes aie -'O vno^estivc <>? such intei- 
jirehition. 

^ On liie general subject of Indra and the Munits as storni-god'' tin* following 
vivid tiesoriptiou of a thundei*storra may l>c (juoted. “An awful stonn ovtu-mok 

us. I'lii* night settled iti. The black clouds eclipsed llic light of every star 

The silence became as still as the famous half-hour ol silence in heaven 

Then oame (lie rusJiing of mighty winds. It seemed as if all the spirits demoniai' 
Sifi well as celestial (cf. Ilillebiandt’s theory) were sweeping past me and meeting 
in mighty conflict. Then the whole heavens became sheets of firt-. North, east, 
«onth and west, everywhere the heavens were ablaze After the thundei'S had 
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con<>ruity between Indra and flie Maruts as well as between 
Vanina and the Adityas. 

8- Indra the Bountiful. Indra’s most cliaracterisfic 
ejiithet apart from Vritrahan ‘ Vritra-slayer ’ is Mai/h<ir(ii> 
‘bountiful’. Indra is the leader in battle of both liunian 
tribes and heavenl}’ elans (III. 84, 2). As troop-leader 
iKcu'(lhaniti) Indra led the Maruts in the fipht against 
Vritra, and as the great war-god of the Vedic people he 
led them in their struggle with the Dasyiis. .Veeordingl}' 
two types of exploit seem to provide the basis for Indra's 
epithet ‘bountiful’, riz. his release of the wafers (heavenly 
and earthly) through the slaughter of Vritra, and Ins 
vietories over the Dasyus on behalf of his people. Through 
the release of tlie waters Indra becomes a ‘god of fertility” 
giving' good crops, food, cows, horses and store of hero 
sons. Indra’s gifts, however, are fi’equentl}' the result of 
his vietories over the earthly foes of his worshippers or 
favourites. Through battle he wins from the aborigines 
jiloughland, horse.s, cow.s, gold, etc. dl. 21, 1; IV. 17, 11 v 
which he as ‘spoil-winner’ (III. 42, ti) gives as booty. Indra 
bestows also w’ives upon his worshippers iIV. 17, l(i; V. 81, 
211 In all of these ways Indra is generous and bountiful 
toward those who offer him libations, lie is a ‘treasure- 
lord of treasures’'*. As a sarnjile of the highest tvjie of 
prayer addressed to Indra is the following ; 

rollot] and swellinl and died away, .then, suddenly, every tree. rovk. every 
hillside, would come out as elenr in outiine as diiriini the day. Then midnoon 
—in an instant would be chanired into midnight. I'owei power, luiinipotenl. infinite 
jiower ! 

Uev. Frank I*e Witt Taliuage, li. th in )lie < 'lin^tian ifendd. .Iidy 

’See in(ini'a>> (iod of flnpkiii'. 10. pp. 

Tl»e numerous lefei’eiiees to se.Mial relations in the Indra liymns aie jimhably to 
be interpreted from the point «tf view of Indni ac a feililir\ t;od. <'.!■ Hopkins 
itp ni , pp. 

‘ll is fretinently uncertain in nhat mauiiei Iixlra irives FiH>d, ete.„ 

whether thnaigh victory over Wifra and eonsetiuently ’rain fi’orn heaven and 
fruitful seasons^ or through the winning o/ Ixroty from eartldy }V>e.‘<. Wives may 
have been captured in battle, or gof*d harvests and plenty of food may fiave made 
rrwrriages easy an<l numer*ous. 

vo'^yinnm III. '■K 
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Indra bestow on us the best of riches, 

Discernment of the practical, good fortune ; 

Increase of substance, welfare of our bodies, 

Sweetness of speech, and pleasantness of weather, dl. '21, 6 ) 

And to illustrate the enthusiasm and confidence witli 
which men called upon Indra; 

Hurrah, let us invoke large-hearted Indra, 

Most manly in the fight for gain of booty ; 

Mighty, a very present help in battle, 

Sla 3 'er of Vritras, winner he of riches. (HI. 31, It.) 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SOMA THE DEIFIED SACRIFICIAL DRINK 

1. Introductory. — Of the three ritualistic gods Agiii, 
Brihaspati and Soma, the last is, in one respect at least, the 
most important, since the Soma sacrifice furnished the 
centre and framework ‘ for the whole Rigvedic ritual. 
As the importance of Agni is suggested by the fact that 
his hymns occupy the first place in the family books, so 
that of Soma is indicated by the equally significant fact 
that one whole book, the ninth, is devoted entirely to his 
praise. About 120 hymns are addressed to Soma, so that 
he ranks third in importance in the Rv., if judged by 
statistical standards. Like Agni, Soma is a thoroughly 
transparent deity. His physical nature as the Soma plant 
* and juice was so obvious as to prevent that completeness 
of the anthropomorphic pi'ocess which is seen in the more 
opaque gods, Indra and Varuna. The fact that Soma- 
Haoma was prominent in both the Indian and the Iranian 
ritual proves sufficiently that the divine drink was known 
to the undivided Indo-Iranian tribes. There are only two 
references to Haoma in the Gathas of Zoroaster, one 
mentioning Duraosa- ‘the averter of death’, the standing 
epithet of Haoma in the later Avesta, and the other alluding 
to ‘the filthiness of this intoxicant These allusions are 
sufficient to prove that the intoxicating Haoma was under 
the ban of the great reformer’. But in the later Avesta 
Haoma, like so many others of the old daevas, came back 

’ The Soma sacrifice is the soul (fUma ?/ajnasya IX. 2, 10 ; 6, 8) of the V’edic 
ritual 

^Yasna. XXXII. 14- 

^Yasna, XLVIfl. 10 . 

* Moulton, EZ. 71-72. Even if the force of these allusions be challengeJ, the 
result remains the same. Haoma was certainly pre-Zoroastrian, and the name 
constantly appears in the Younger Avesta. This means simply that Haoma was 
banned by Zoroiister. See Jackson, GrundrUs (Iranian) II. 644. 
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again, and according to Yasna IX-X was in almost every 
respect the same as the Vedic Soma. The details of the 
following hymn will be compared with the corresponding 
Avestan account: 


To Soma, VIII. 48. 

1. Of the sweet food I have partaken wisely, 

That stirs good thoughts, best banisher of trouble. 
On which to feast, all gods as well as mortals. 
Naming the sweet food ‘honey’, come together. 

2. Hast thou within gained entrance thou becomest 
Aditi, appeaser of the gods’ hot anger. 

May’st thou, O Indu, Indra’s friendship choosing. 

To riches speed us as a mare the car-pole. 

3. We have drunk Soma, have become immortal. 

Gone to the light have we, the gods discovered. 

What can hostility now do against us ? 

What, O Immortal, mortal man’s fell purpose*? 

4. Joy to our heart be thou, when drunk, O Indu, 

Like father to a son, most kind, O Soma; 

Thoughtful like friend to friend, O thou of wide fame, 
Prolong our years that we may live, O Soma. 

5. These glorious freedom-giving drops by me imbibed 
Have knit my joints together as straps a chariot; 
From broken legs may Soma drops protect me. 

May they from every illness keep me far removed. 

6. Like friction-kindled fire inflame me. Soma, 

Make us more opulent and us illumine; 

For in thy rapture. Soma, I regard me 

As wealthy. For prosperity, then, enter. 

7. Of thee pressed out with mind devoted. Soma, 

We would partake as of paternal riches. 

Years of our life do thou prolong. King Soma, 

Even as the sun prolongs the days of springtime. 

8. Be gracious unto us for good. King Soma; 

We are thy devotees.; of that be certain. 

When might and wrath <lisplay themselves, 0 Indu, 

Do not abandon us, as wished by foemen. 


‘ /. e. When thou hast been imbibed. 

* ‘ Anil what, immortal god, the spite of mortals?”. Maedonell, HR. 80. 
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9. Protector of our body art thou, Soma, 

In every limb hast settled man-beholding: 

If we infringe thine ordinances, be gracious 
As our good friend, O god, for higher welfare. 

10. May I with that kind friend be close united 

Who, Lord of bays, when quaffed shall harm me never. 

As for the juice deposited within us, 

Indra, prolong our years for its enjoyment. 

11. Ailments have fled away, diseases vanished. 

The powers of darkness have become affrighted. 

With might hath Soma mounted up within us ; 

The dawn we’ve reached, where men renew existence '. 

12. The drop imbibed within our hearts, O Fathers, 

The immortal drop in mortals hath found entrance; 

That Soma we would worship with oblation, 

Rest in his loving kindness and fair favour. 

13. Uniting with the Fathers hast thou. Soma, 

Thyself extended over earth and heaven. 

Thee, Indu, would we worship with oblation. 

And we ourselves become the lords of riches. 

14. Ye gods, protectors, speak for us defending; 

Let neither sleep nor prattle overpower us. 

May we beloved evermore of Soma 

With hero sons attended utter worship. 

15. Soma, thou art our strengthener on all sides; 

Light-finder art thou ; enter us, man-beholder. 

Do thou, O Indu, with thine aids accordant. 

Grant us protection both in front and rearward -. 

This hymn written by a member of the priestly family 
of the Kanvas describes the effects of Soma when quaffed 
by mortals. It protects the body, preserves from accident, 
removes illness, banishes trouble, gives joy and comfort, 
prolongs life, speeds to riches, scares away the powers of 
darkness, averts hostility, preserves from the wrath and 
malice of enemies, gives exhilaration, inflames and illumines, 
gives good thoughts, makes one think one is rich^ appeases 

^ ‘We have arrived wbeie men prolonjr existence’. Macdonell, HR- 81. 

“ Acknovvledirment is made of indebtedness to translations of this hymn by 
Macdonell, VRy. 1.12-104; HR. 79-Sl; Hillebrandt, LR. 35-36. 

^ So through the drinking of Soma the singer thinks himself to be a ^shi, 
in. 43. r>. 

14 * 
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the anger of the gods, and makes immortal. In the Avesta 
likewise Haoma is best for drinking and most nutricious 
for the soul, heals illness, gives health of body and long 
life, furnishes prosperity, overcomes enemies, warns off 
thief, murderer and wolf, is a cause of good exhilaration, 
and drives away death It should be observed that, 
according to the Vedic hymn just translated, the wonderful 
effects of Soipa in the individual are bound up with and 
conditioned by, the actual drinking of Soma-. Soma 
mounts up with might, and settles in every limb (vv. 9, 11). 
With it one is ‘filled’. Peoples and mortals in general, 
and wealthy Ksatriya patrons, besides priests, are referred 
to as drinkers of Soma^, but the evidence is insufficient 
to show that it was a popular drink ‘. The Soma-juice 
as freshly prepared three times a day could hardly have 
been intoxicating, except when allowed to stand for a 
sufficient time in which to ferment, as when pressed two 
days before using. 

Hymn X. 119 is clearly a monologue, in which some 
one, when exhilarated with Soma, boasts of his prowess. 
It is usual to think of Indra as the one ', but Oldenberg’ 

‘ Yasna IX. 16-21; X. 8-19. C(. L. H. Gray’s fine translation of Yasna 

IX. 17 according to the original metre (the same as that of Longfellow’s Hiawatha) : 
Thee I piny for might and conquest, 

Thee for health and Thee for healing, 

Thee for progress and for increase, 

Thee for strength of all my body. 

Camoy, Iranian Mythology in volume VI. of The Mythology of All Nalwno, p. 282. 

’ vv. 1, 2, 3, 4, .j, ti, 7, 9. 10, 12, 1.). 

• ^ Siiras/a/i IX. !I9, 3; Kretayn III. 49, I; iM«ili/dso/( VIII. 48, 1 . 

See Vedic Index undei Soma and Surd. It may be that the difference 
between surd, the evil effects of which were frankly recognised (V'll. 86, 6) and 
Soma was this, that Soma was used chiefly for religious purposes and was freshly 
and liturgically prepared, wheretis sura was a ‘commercialised’ article of trade. 
Possibly it was the mode of preparation, sacramental in the one case, secular in the 
other, that helpetl to make the difference. At any rate surd was a popular and 
Soma a hieratii' drink. 

® So Muir, OST. V. i)0-91; Geldnerand Kaegi, SL. .Hl-yd; Macdonell, V’M- 65, 

® Rv. Xoten, TI. 339 
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following Bergaigne prefers to think of the poet himself 
as describing his feelings after drinking Soma. Both 
interpretations are possible and it makes little difference 
whether the hymn is placed in the mouth of Indra or in 
the mouth of a priestly devotee who through participation 
in Indra’s drink ' became mystically identified with Indra*. 
Each stanza has the same refrain; ‘Have I not drunk of 
Soma juice?’ Leaving out the refrain, the hymn reads as 
follows : — 

Thus even thus my purpose is to win a cow, to win a horse. 

Like violent winds, the draughts I drink have lifted and trans- 
ported me. 

As the swift horses move the car, so have the draughts 

excited me. 

To me has come the hymn of praise, like lowing cow to darling 

calf. 

As carpenter a chariot-seat, so with my heart I frame the hymn. 

Not ev’n as mote within the eye do the ‘five tribes’ appear to me. 

The heavens and earth themselves are not the equal of even 

half of me. 

In greatness I surpass the sky, surpass also this spacious earth. 

Hurrah ! let me deposit earth, and set it either here or there. 

In one brief moment will I smite this broad earth either here 

or there. 

One half of^me is in the skj^: the other half I cause to trail. 

I am superlatively great, have been exalted to the skies. 

Such a monologue, as the above, shows clearly that Soma» 
when imbibed, did produce a certain exhilaration or intoxi- 
cation, call it what you will. A distinctive characteristic 
of the experience was a feeling of strength and greatness. 
The poor man thought himself rich (VIII. 48, 6). Psycho- 
logically, Soma would never have been thought of as stimu- 
lating the strength of Indra, if it had not been known in 


' Soma is called in IX. S5. 3 the ‘soul (utinn) of Indra’, and even ‘the 
ifenerator of Indra’, TX. 96, 5. 

^ In fact, the ascription of the hymn to Lava Aindra, ‘India as Lava’ or 
‘Lava the Indra-like’ would seem to sui^gest this. We have found (p. 95) such 
mystical identifit'ation of demon and soreei’er as lanrely to obliterate the difference 
between them. This suggests the possibility of a similai’ identification of god 
and devotee. 
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experience to stimulate* the strength of men. In Vedic 
battle doubtless each side was fearful of the other, and 
afraid to make a desperate onset. Whatever, then, like 
Soma (or sura), would help to banish ‘collateral trains of 
thought’^ connected with caution, personal safety, etc. and 
furnish a feeling of strength until the rush of battle was 
accomplished, would ordinarily bring about victory. Soma 
in IX. 77, 1 is called ‘the bolt (vajra) of Indra’. The rush 
of warriors in battle was due to Soma, just as the rush of 
the lightning. 

The mysterious qualities of the Soma juice as seen in 
its exhilarating the warrior and helping him to perform 
valiant deeds were also seen in the inspiration which it 
gave to the priestly singer and in the healing it furnished 
to the sick. Soma himself was a singer’, and as such was 
a source of inspiration to singers*. He is called ‘generator 

of hymns leader of poets, Rishi of sages’ (IX. 96, 5-6). 

He is ‘Rishi-minded’ and a ‘Rishi-maker ’. Soma, like 
Brihaspati, was a ‘specialist’ in the work of inspiring 
hymns. Thus in X. 119, 2 the poet sings: 

‘Like violent winds the draughts I drink have lifted me and 
borne me on”. 

Soma was also the sick man’s medicine (VIII. 61, 17). 
Thus, as shown above, god Soma was the guardian of men’s 
bodies, occupying their every limb, knitting together their 

‘ I. 82, 5 suggests that Soma stimulates the seaual instinct. For the similai 
effect of wine compare Gen. XIX. 30-36, 2 Sam. XI. 13. Once while in camp 
in India, a low-caste (Chamai) servant got intoxic.ateil. When expostulated with 
he replied: “If one does not use strong drink, how can one beget children?” 

■ See article on Alcohol and the Indhtdi’nl by II. S. Williams, M. D. in 
McClure’s Magazine, October 100s, p. 703. 

‘ [teblia IX. 7. 6, etc. 

‘ Similar spirituous sources of the divine afflatus are not unknown in modern 
times. 

” This reminds one of 2 Peter I. 2 1 : ” Men spake from god, being moved 

((|*spd[J,£V0t, lit. ‘borne along’) by the Holy Spiiit”; and also of Eph. V. 18-10, 

“ Be filled with the spirit ; apeahiitg one to another in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs ”. 
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joints, protecting from broken legs, causing ailments and 
diseases to vanish, and so bestowing long life’ (VIII. 48, 5, 
7, 9, 10, 11). Not only did Soma bestow health of body, 
but also health of mind, giving good thoughts, a sense of 
peace with the gods, joy, rapture, illumination, forgiveness% 
Soma is a very wise sage (IX. 12, 4). As such he bestows 
‘a happy mind, practical skill and mental ability’ (X. 25, 1). 
Here the nature and effects of Soma are idealized, very 
much as wine is idealised in the lines of a certain Christian 
hymn’. Victory over enemies, composition of hymns, and 
recovery from disease, as manifestations of the grace of 
Soma, are well illustrated in X. 25, 9-11. 

2. The Origin and Habitat of Soma.— 
a) Soma’s heavenly origin. — Like Agni Soma came 
from heaven’. The celestial origin of the two is mentioned 
once together; 

Matarisvaii fetched one of you from heaven ; 

The eagle twirled the other from the cloud-rock. I. 93, 6 

There is reason for holding that Matari.^van and the 
eagle, although belonging to different myths, are yet 
‘mythological synonyms’, both referring to the lightning 
form of Agni. There is no doubt in the case of Matarisvan. 
Bloomfield makes it highly probable for the eagle also ’’. 
There is no difficulty in understanding the eagle as the 
lightning, since Agni is often called a bird, and is once 
termed ‘the eagle of the sky’". The Maruts, whose 
lightning-nature is so manifest, are also called ‘eagles of 
the sky’ (X. 92, 6). Soma is represented as a ‘child of the 
sky’, whom, though heavenly in origin, earth received. 

* The writer recalls meetina: with an Indian livilian in Ic'SMi who declared 
that if it had not been for whiskey he would have died loni: auo- 

* Via. 48, 1, 2, 4, 6, 9. 

'' “He biTniifs a j>ooi* vile sinner 

Into his ‘house of ictne'”. 

* See Kuhn. IIFG. 

^ The Legend Df Soma and the Eagle^ JAOS, Ui, (1800), pp- 1-24. Bloom- 
field^s interpretation is favouied by MaedoneU, VM- 111-112, and Keith, IM. 47. 

* Divah sgenah VIl. l.'i, 4. 
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High is the birth of thee, the plant; 

Thee being in heaven the earth received. IX. 61, 10. 

The eagle brought Soma from afar, from heaven, 
flying swift as thought *. That is to say, the lightning as 
the eagle of the sky darts down from the cloud, bringing 
with it the nectar of the skies, in other words ‘the water 
of the cloud’. In one hymn especially the myth of the 
rape of Soma is summarized: 

IV. 27. To the Eagle. . 

(Agni the lightning) 

1. While yet within the w'omb* I was acquainted 
With all the generations of the devas; 

A hundred metal forts kept me well guarded, 

Then with all speed I flew forth as an eagle. 

(Soma) 

2. Not easily did he effect my capture, 

Yet in heroic strength was he triumphant; 

As bountiful he far outstripped the niggards, 

O’ertook the winds and passed them, he the mighty. 

(Poet) 

3. And so when from the sky down rushed the eagle, 

Or when from there (the gods) brought him, the bounteous; 
Then furious in his mind Krisanu’', th’ archer, 

An arrow aimed at him and loosed the bow-string. 

4. From heaven’s zenith swift the eagle bore him, 

As from afar the Asvin pair bore Bhujyu‘; 

Then downward fell meantime the flying feather 
Of that bird hasting forward on his journey. 

The myth of the heavenly origin of a divine beverage 

’ IX. 68. 5; 77, 2; VIII. 89, 8. 

^ . e. the cloud- womb, in which the lightning form of Agni was shut up by a 
liiirHlred metal forts, as it were. 

‘ Probably a (Jandharva, a gnai'dian of the c^destiai Soma* Kri^anu is possibly 
to be identified with the demon Karesani mentioned once in the Avesta (Yasna 
IX. 24). Krisanu may be rompai’ed with Vritra. 

The tianslation of this line gives only the general sense as gathered from 
other passages. For the rarions attempts to interpret or amend indravatah see 
Lndwig, Vebersetzuiig H. :>93, V. 468; Pischel, VS. I. 206-216; Bloomfield, JAOS. 

16 (1896), 13-24; Hillebrandt, LR. 29; and Oldenberg, Itv. Noten, I. 292-293. 
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conceived as a kind of honey-mead ‘ may be Indo-European. 
At any rate there is the myth of the nectar-bringing eagle 
of Zeus and the metamorphosis of Odin as an eagle to 
carry off the mead, both myths agreeing in general with 
that of the Soma-bringing eagle of Indra% These three 
myths clearly refer alike to the downward swoop of the 
lightning-bird bringing therewith the' rain as the madhu^ 
or amrita of the sky. 

b) Soma’s earthly habitat . — In several passages Soma 
is called ‘mountain-dwelling’^, and once ‘mountain-grown’ ’. 
His origin is closely connected with ‘rock’®. While the 
same ambiguity may beset some of these texts as adheres 
to the special vocabulary of Indra (‘mountains’ and 
‘rivers’ as either heavenly or earthly), yet it is clear from 
both the Rv. and the Avesta' that Soma-Haoma was a 
mountain-grown plant. It is connected with the mountain 
Haraiti in the Avesta, and with Mfljavant in the Rv. 

As draught of Maujavata“ Soma, so doth, 

Th’ enlivening 'V'ibhidaka delight me. X. 34, 1. 


' Skt. nuidhii, Gr. asfju, Anglo-Saion. Medn, Eng. Mead. 

'Oldenberg, RV. 170; Maedonell, VM. 114; Kuhn, HFG. l.)3, 177. 

® Madhu, because of its wonderful into.’cicating effects, was conceived as the 
drink of the gods. It must naturally then have been a heavenly drink, which was 
brought down to earth, this being the function of the nectar-bringing eagle in the 
three mythologies. The connection between rain-water and madhu was sufficiently 
explained by the fact that water is a constituent of the honey-mead. And the 
close connection between waters and plants provided a sufficient nexus between 
the rain and the soma-plant. 

*giristha III. 48, 2; V. 43, 4; IX. 18. 1, 62, 4. 

•’ parvatavridh, IX. 46 1. adri V. 85, 2; I. 1)3, 6. 

"According to Yasna X, 4, 10-12, 17, Haoma is represented as placed on the 
high mountain Haraiti by a skilful god, whence holy birds carried it everywhei*e 
to the heights, where it grew both on the lofty tablelands and in the mountain 
valleys. 

“The mountain Mujavant (if it was a mountain and not simply the name of a 
|>cople; cf. Hillebrandt, VM. I. 65), being closely connected with the GandhSris 
(AV. V. 22, 5, 7, 8 , 14) must have been situated somewhere between Bactria and 
the Punjab. In the Tail, Samh. I. 8. 6, 2 and the AV. passages referred to above 
the Mujavants are taken as a type of distant folk, to which Rudra with his fever- 
bearing bow is entreated to depart. In fact Mujavant is as far off and mysterious 
as the river Rasa. Possibly both embody dim reihiniscences of the imdivided 
Indo-Iranian days. 
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3. The identification of the Soma plant. 

Not much need be said under this head. When the Indo- 
Iranian tribes left the original IE. home, they experienced 
along with the change in their habitat a change also in 
their drink. The IE. madhu ‘ hone3^-mead ’ was replaced 
by the Indo-Iranian Soma. Soma-Haoma means literally 
‘extract’ or ‘juice’, from su = hu ‘to press’'. In the Rv. 
Soma and madhu are often used interchangeably and each 
in the form of an adjective may qualify the other’. Soma 
‘juice’ and madhu ‘sweet’ are too general in meaning to 
be confined necessarily to any one drink. It is true the 
Avestan account in Yasna X would seem to indicate that 
the Haoma juice was produced from a particular plant 
which grew in a particular place. The preparation of 
Soma-Haoma, as we have seen, belonged to the undivided 
Indo-Iranian period. With their ‘trek’ into India the 
Vedic Aryans probably had to give up largely the use of 
the Iranian Soma plant and find substitutes nearer their 
new home '. This was not difficult. Besides the various 
Sarcostemmas* there was the Afghan grape, the possibility 
of a preparation from hops as suggested by Max Muller, 
or from sugar-cane; or, as recently suggested by E. B. 
HavelP, from ragi, the common millet'', from which an 
intoxicating drink is still made in the Eastern Himalayas. 

In bo,th Veda and Avesta the Soma plant is described as 


' Madhu seldom occurs iu the Avesta and then only in the sense of honey, 
never in that of Soma. See Hillebrandt, VM I. 23S ; Oldenberg, RV. 368. 

*Soma is luadhiimrin 'honied’ 0X. 96, 13), and madhu is somya 'Soma-like’ 
'111 .is, 10). 

' Cf. Roth PW. under Soma: Hillebi'andt, VM I. 68 

‘ Vumnale, Intermedium, llrevistigma and Brunonianum, See Hillebrandt, 
VM. I. 4 ff. 

^ What IS Soma: .IRAS. .luly 1920, pji. 349-3.')l. 

® Eleusine coracana. " It is cultivated along the Himalayas up to a height of 
8000 feet,” op cit. p. 3.11. 
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having hanging branches', and a yellow colour ^ Mountain- 
growth, yellow colour and hanging branches (?) are the 
two or three points in which Veda and Avesta agree in the 
description of the Soma-stalk’. It is most probable that 
this is a true description of the plant used for Soma during 
the undivided Indo-Iranian period. The technical expres- 
sions ‘stalk’, ‘yellow’, ‘mountain-grown’, etc. were so firmly 
imbedded in the Soma-Haoma ritual as to reappear in both 
the Pv. and the Younger Avesta. While in Persia there 
was less probability of a break in the tradition, in India, 
as shown above, substitutes most likely had to be found 
for the ancient Soma plant. Substitutes of such a nature 
would naturally be chosen as would best conform to the 
traditional description of the Soma plant and juice, and in 
any case the technical terms of the ritual would be retained, 
even if there was a lack of perfect correspondence'. Since 
the Soma sacrifice was the ‘soul’ of the Vedic ritual and 
the three daily pressings constituted the framework in which 
practically all of the gods were worshipped, it is clear that 
large quantities of the plant used for the sacred liquor 
must have been necessary. It is difficult to think of such 
quantities being brought from a distance, unless perhaps 
the plants could be cleansed and stored for future use, as 
is the custom of the modern Parsees But, as said before. 


* Naicasakha Rv. XII. o'i, 14 according to Hillebrandt (VM. I. 14), a name of 
the Soma plant as having branches that bend down, and nTimyasua (nam to bend) 
‘with bending sprouts’, Mill’s translation of Yasna IX 1'). rnfoitunately full 
certainty attaches to the interpretation of neither word. 

* Hari ‘yellow’ (Rv. IX. 92, 1), and zairi ‘golden-hued’ (Yasna IX. Id, oO). 

^ Vedic ainsu, Avestan asu- 

In this respect the Soma sacrament m.-iy be compared with the use of wine 
in the Holy Communion of the Christian t 'hurch. The liejuor used is grape-juice 
fermented, or nnfermented, or any liquid made to look like grape-juice- Here the 
colour is the essential thing, for it must be led like blood. 

^ Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Ait. Hnoma KRE. \I. 500-310, says that twigs of 
the Soma plant, a sjiecics of Ephedra, arc brought from Persia to India, where 
they are washed and purified and then laid aside for thirteen months and thirteen 
days. If properly cleansed and stored they can be used several ycai'S afterwards- 
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it is probable that some Indian plant or shrub growing not 
too far away from the Vedic settlements was used for the 
preparation of the sacred drink* perhaps as a substitute’ 
for the original Iranian plant. Whatever it was, it flour- 
ished during the rainy season, swelling with milk (II. 13, 1), 
generated and strengthened by Parjanya, the deified rain- 
cloud (IX. 82, 3; 113, 3’). It had a stalk (am'su) which was 
ruddy (VII. 98, 1), and the whole plant was called dndhas*. 
According to the later ritual the Soma shoots had to be 
purchased from a Sudra. This transaction was made the 
subject of a dramatic representation, one of the earliest 
anticipations of the later drama. The Sudra was not 

merely a trader in Soma shoots but also an impersonation, 
as Hillebrandt thinks, of the Gandharva (e. g. Kriianu) 
who held back the celestial Soma \ This would seem to 
indicate that the Soma shoots came from a non-Aryan 
tribe, such a tribe as the Kikatas, who apparently are 
mentioned in connection with the Soma plant, 

* To illustrate the possibility of there being more than one plant fit to produce 
Soma, reference may be made to the *cow-t»*ee* of Brazil which yields a quantity 
of milk especially at sunrise, the milk after being drawn growing yellow; the 
Masserauduba, a milk-tree also of Bmzil, concerning which an observer writes: 
“We cut several notches in the bark of some logs of this tree that had lain on the 
ground for a month, and in a minute the rich milk was oozing out in great 
quantities, some of which we collected in a basin, diluted it with water, strained 
it, and used it for supper and breakfast” (W. A. Cook, Bif Horse, Canoe and 
Float through the Wilderness of Brazil, p. ;j74); “the Camaiiba Palm, which 
yields a white liquid like cocoanut milk” (op. cit. p. 375); and certain beverages 
used by the Creek Indians, conceming which Roosevelt wrote; “They had a cool 
drink made from honey and toater, besides another made from fermented corn, 

which tasted much like eider, also the Black Drink, a bitter beverage 

brewed from the crushed leaves of a small shrub” (WW- !• ^4, 88). 

* Aci'ording to Sankhayana HI. 20, in case the recognised Soma plant 
was not available, it was permitted to take as a substitute the plant most 
resembling the one recognised by ordinary usage, but the words of the ritual were 
not to be changed. Quoted by Hillerbrandt, VM. I. 23. 

Cf. \asna X. 3: I praise the cloud and the waters that made thy body to 
grow ujpon the mountains. See Hillerbrandt, VM. I. 50-57. 

* Etymologically the same as the Gr. avOor, * flower* 

^ BCillebnmdt, VM I. 81; Vedic Indesc^ II. 475- 
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Mid Kikatas what do thy kine, O IndraV 

That tribe nor mixture ' pours nor heats oblation ; 

Bear thou to us the wealth of Pramaganda, 

Give up, O Maghavan, to us the ‘low-branched’. III. 53, 14. 

4. The Sacramental Preparation of the Soma Juice. 
Of the Soma hymns translated above, IV. 27 describes 
the bringing down of the heavenly Soma by an eagle, 
while VIII. 48 and X. 119 depict the effects which spring 
from the drinking of the divine intoxicant. The hymns 
to Soma in Book IX are addressed to Soma Pavamana, that 
is, to Soma while in the process of passing through the 
filter. Two of these hymns are herewith reproduced on 
the basis of Griffith’s translation with certain changes: — 

To So7na Pavamana, IX. I. 

1. By most exhilarating stream 
And sweetest. Soma, filter thee. 

Pressed out for Indra as his drink. 

2. Fiend-slayer, present everywhere. 

He through the wooden trough has reached 
His seat, his metal-wrought abode. 

3. Be thou best Vritra-slayer, best 
Granter of bliss, most liberal ; 

Our noble patrons’ wealth increa.se. 

4. Flow onward with thy juice unto 
The banquet of the mighty gods; 

Flow unto victory and fame. 

5. O Indu, we draw nigh to thee. 

This is our object, day by day; 

To thee our wishes are addressed. 

6. By means of the unfailing fleece 
The daughter of the sun doth cleanse 
Thy Soma that is streaming forth. 

7. Him seize and hold fast in the fight 
Ten slender maidens, sisters all. 

In the decisive day of war. 


* The word ostc rendered ‘ mixture’ means ‘the milk that serves for mixing 
with Soma’. 
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8. Him send they forth, the virgin band, 

They blow the bagpipe* musical; 

Threefold protection is the juice. 

9. Milch-kine inviolable anoipt 

The infant Soma with their milk, — 

Soma for Indra as his drink. 

10. In the wild raptures of this di-aught, 

Indra slays all his enemies; 

The mighty one bestoweth wealth. 

To Soma Pavamdna, IX. 28. 

1. Sent forth by men, tliis mighty steed. 

Lord of the mind, who knoweth all. 

Runs to the woollen straining-cloth. 

2. Within the filter hath he flowed. 

This Soma for the gods effused. 

Entering all their various worlds. 

3. Resplendent is this deity. 

Immortal in his dwelling place. 

Foe-slayer, feaster best of gods. 

4. Directed by the sisters ten. 

Bellowing on his way this bull 
Runs onward to the wooden vats. 

5. This Pavamana made the sun 

To shine and all his various worlds. 

Omniscient, present everywhere. 

6. This Soma filtering himself. 

Flows mighty and infallible. 

Slayer of sinners, feasting gods. 

The preparation of Soma was the supreme ritualistic 
performance of the Rigvedic religion. There were three 
distinct stages in the operation, the pressing, the filtering 
and the mixing, of the sacred liquor. The ceremonial was 
elaborate and costly. It is difficult to get a clear picture 
of all the details, but happily' this is not necessary for the 
purpose in hand. 


' The Soma-stalk is probably meant, which seems to have given forth a sound 
when struck. So Hillebrandt, LR. 3.?, n. ». 
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a) The Pressing of the Soma, — Probably the most arch- 
aic, if not the most usual, method was by means of the 
mortar and pestle*, for this is the Iranian way, both ancient 
and modern, of extracting the Soma'^ In only one hymn 
of the Rv. and that probably a late one, is there a clear 
reference to the mortar. 

To the Mortar, etc. /. 28, 

1. There where the broad-based pressing-stone ’ 

Stands upright to crush out the juice; 

2. Where dual parts to crush the stalk 
Are like the parts of man and wife'*; 

3. There where a woman practises 

The backAvard and the forward move; 

4. Where as it were with reins to guide 
They bind with cords the twirling-stick 


’ Vlukhala, ‘mortar’ I. 2S, 1, 5; ulTikhala^tnusala, ‘ mortar and pestle’, AV. 
IX. 6, 15; datapaths Brah. I. 1, 4, 6, 

* Yasna XXIV. 7; XXV. 2. For the modem usage see J. .1. Modi, ERE- 
VI. (1914), article Haoma^ accoixlin.g to whom havana (hu ‘to c-msh’) is “the 
utensil in which the twigs of the haotna plant are pounded.” 

® The broad-based gravan (usually rendered ‘press-stone’) is clearly themoiliar. 
In AV. III. 10, 5 there is mention of vanaspatyii gravanah, ‘ foi*est-tree pressing- 
stones’, i.e- the wooden mortar and pestle. So Sat. Brah. I. 4, 7, 10, according 
to which the wooden mortar and the wooden pestle are called gravanah ‘press- 
stones’. Cf- Hillebrandt VM. I. 101-162. In Kashmir a similar wooden mortar 
and pestle are used for removing the husks from rice, and women do the pounding 
alternately drawing back the stick and driving it down {c(. v. 3). The moitar 
is made of the trunk of a tree sawed off into a block and hollowed out so as to 
have a large bowl-shaped opening. 

^ The mechanism of pestle and mortar, as of the two fire-sticks, suggests sexnal 
analogies. In vv. 2-3 there is double entendre- This is furthered by the fact 
that the roots su and su, originally one root mean ‘to press’ and ‘to generate’, 
respectively. Cf. Hillebrandt, VAI, I. 162- 

^ The mention of manthd “ twirling-stii k ’ does not fit in well with the picture 
of the mortar. Two explanations have been suggested. One that of ()ldenberg 
(Rv. Noten, I. 24, note 2), who suggests that it may refer to the production of fire 
as an integral part of the Soma ritual, vv- 3-4 belonging together. The other is 
that of Hillebrandt (VM. I. 161), who thinks the twirling stick went with the 
mortar both together forming ‘a kind of hand-mill’ for the crushing of Soraa. A 
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Each stanza has the following refrain : 

O Indra, drink thou eagerly 
Of Soma liquor mortar-pressed. 

Two more stanzas of the same hymn may be quoted : 

5. Whenever thou from house to house ' 

Art harnessed, mortar, for thy task, 

Then utter here thy clearest sound, 

Loud as the drum of conquerors. 

6. Lord of the forest, once the wind 
Blew all about thy summit high ; 

Mortar, for Indra press thou forth 
The Soma juice that he may drink. 

A reference to the same method of pressing Soma may 
possibly be found in X. 101, 10-11 (confessedly obscure 
stanzas) : 

10. Into the wood’s lap pour thy tawny (object), 

With stony cutters make the product ready : 

Embrace and compass them with girdles tenfold. 

And to both chariot poles attach the car-horse. 

11. Between the car’s two shafts the car-horse bulky 
Goes to his place as goes the doubly wedded ; 

Place on the wood the sovereign of the forest. 

And sink a well, although ye do not dig it. 

If this interpretation is correct, the pestle is represented 
by the ‘stony cutters’, the car-horse and Vanaspati ‘the 


farther suggestion may be made. May it not be that first the Soma shoots were 
pounded and crushed in the mortar, and then .after water was added to obtain the 
juice, the whole wa.s churned by the regular fndian twirling apparatus, the better 
to secure the juice? In the ritual of Soma-pressing as followed by Indian Parsees 
the priest after pounding the soma twigs in the harana and ailding water “gives a 
little push to the pestle which is within the mortar and causes it to turn in a 
circle”. “Tliis part of the ritual”, explains .f. J. Modi (ERE. art- Haoma in a 
foot-not(') “is a relic of the old practice, when, after being pounded, the haoma 
twigs were regularly rubbed in the mortar with the pestle to extract the juice 
farther”. This may possibly throw light on the Vedic reference. 

‘ The referen<‘e to the mortar in every house (v. .">) as a means of pressing 
Soma suggests that Soma was a popular drink in the early P.igvedic days, or at 
least in the area where this hymn was produce 1. 
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sovereign of the forest’, while ‘the wood’ and ‘tlie wood’s * 
lap ’ indicate the mortar 

There was a second Rigvedic metliod of pressing Soma, 
namely by means of the yrmfavah or ‘press-stones’, the 
stones resting on the ‘ox-hide’ and, according to the later 
ritual, being manipulated in connection with two boards, 
Three hymns are addressed to the deified press-stones, 
X. 76, 94 and 175, from which the followdng quotations 
are made : 

Thi.s very excellent oblation press ye out : 

Like steed hand-guided is the Soina-pressiiif; stone. X. 76, 2, 

These speak a hundredfold, yea speak a thou.sandfold. 

They cry aloud to us with tawny-eoloured mouths ; 

The pious press-stones busied with the pious work 

Get, even before the Hotar. taste of th’ offered food. X. 94, 2 , 

These speak aloud, for they have found the honied j uiee. 

Over the ripe flesh of the stalk they hum a song . 

.4s they devour the branch of the red-coloured tree. 

Bellow aloud the bulls that gnaw the Soma shoots-. X. .94. t. 

The skilful ones dance with the sisters linked with tht*m, 

.Making the earth reecho with the noise they make. X. 94,, t. 

The winged ones lift up their voice unto the sky. 

The dusky nimble ones dance in the dkharu “ 

Down, downward to the nether stone's place go they all, 

31 uch juice receive they from the sun-bright Soma stalk, X. 94, b. 

Witli one accord the pressing stones 
Over the nether ones play the lord, 

Giving the bull hie bull-like strength. ,\. 175, 2. 

From these passages we get the following details . The 
press-stones, like steeds, are held by the hand. They gnaw 
the branch of the ruddy Soma tree, and .so with ruddy 
mouths cry aloud. Like priests they busy themselves with 
the pious work, speaking a thousandfold, and getting a taste 

' fcSo llillebrundt, VM. X. 163 Oldenbcrg, Noten IX. 317/ rejetits this. 

ilaodonoU and Keith (Vedie Index II. 476 n. 31) admit it? possibilitj. 

- Tentative Iranalatioo of the verv diffioult word sUbharva, follovring HTille- 
brandt, VM. L 18 n. 2. Bejected bv Oldenber", Kv. Noten II. 30t 

^ DiffiVuU word. Perh&pfi ‘hoh*’. ‘oavity*, 'lair' {J^iuunan. AT. Vi. 49, 3), 
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of the Soma even before the Hotar. They as skilful and 
nimble ones dance with the sisters (the ten fingers). As 
eagles they lift their voices to the sky and as bulls they 
crunch the Soma shoots. Among the press-stones are those 
called the ‘nether’ stones (uparah) and over these the 
‘upper’ stones lord it. There is nothing in this description 
which would not be appropriate for mortar and pestle 
except the multiplicity of press-stones. But as shown 
above, the mortar and pestle are called ‘press-stones’ in 
Sat. Brah. I. 4, 7, 10; and in the AV. IX. 8, 15 they are 
metaphorically identified with the press-stones. 

Two words, camil and dhi^arm, apparently mean ‘bowl’, 
for they are both used in the dual, of heaven and earth, as 
the two great bowls which close upon each other at the 
horizon. Thus : 

He made the two great bowls ' that face each other. 

Both of them being packed full with his treasure. 

The same expression is used of dhi^ane (dual) 

He props apart the bowls that face each other. X. 44, 8. 

The wondrous friend has propped asunder the two worlds. 

He has the two bowls rolled asunder like two skins. VI. 8, 3. 

.\nd, O ye heavens and earth, grant wide dominion, 

To u.s, j'e blissful world-halves, lofty shelter; 

Give ample room and freedom for our dwelling. 

Ye hemispheres’, that it may be unhindered. VI. 50, 3. 

Hillebrandt (VM. I. 169, n. 4) cites five passages in 
which camu stands next to sutd apparently in the sense of 
‘pressed in the bowl’ or mortar’. While another inter- 
pretation is possible as shown by Oldenberg’, yet Macdonell 
and Keith admit the possibility of Hillebrandt’s view. 

■ Dhi.sana is a difficult word. In the passages quoted 
above it is certainly' used in synony'inous parallelism with 


’ liowls, camn, in dual cavix; i. 

* Ht-mispheres, i e. two bowls, ilhisane. 

‘ V. 51, i; MU 4, 4: 7(», lO; IX. 40, 3; X, _>4, 1. 
’ ZDMU 62 (100.'^), 459-470. 
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‘heaven and eartli’, and ‘the two world-halves’. It seems 
to mean much the same as earn'd', L e. ‘bowl’ or ‘hollow’, 
referring primarily to tlie mortar or similar cavity in which 
Soma is pressed and tlien to the two world-bowls, heaven 
and earth. Dhisana, like harhis, the fire-sticks, the press- 
ing-stones, etc. has received apotheosis, as a great deitj'% 
Thus, 

In Dhisand's lap are the pair of press-stones. I. 109, 3. 

What drop of thine spurts out, what slioot of Soma, 
Arm-moved, from lap of Dhi-mna down falleth. 

Or what from the Adhvaryu’s cleansing filter. 

That offer I to thee with cry of vasal. X. 17, 12. 

In these passages Dhisana clearly means a hollow of 
some sort in whieli the press-stones work and from which 
Soma drops may spout forth, or Soma twigs escape. This 
might either be the bowl-like mortar or the ox-hide placed 
in the Vedi or in a hollow specially prepared on the sacri- 
ficial ground, so that it would have a bowl-like shape and 
be able to hold the unfiltered Soma juice. 

The ox-liide is frequently mentioned in connection with 
the Soma ritual: 

The press-stones chew and crunch thee on the ox's hide; 

Into the waters sages milk thee with their hands. IX. 79, 4. 

This Soma ora the skin of cows 

Is sporting with the pressing stones. IX. G6, 29. 

Effused by means of pressing-stones, 

Up07i the ox-hide visible. IX. 101, 11 (Griffith’s trans.). 

These passages indicate clearly tliat the Soma shoots 
were crushed by the press-stones on the skin of an ox (or 

‘ Cf. PW. under i-umii. 

* Cf. the following texN ron'-orning the 'io<l(Jess Dhisfimi: 

The (goddess })tnKa>in the Soina piosseth 

K(iL''erl\ for your delight, O Indra, Agni. J. 109, 1* 

The mighty Vkisan'i has. fired thee boundlessly, 

And so thou slayi“>t Vritras, breaker-down of forts. I. 102, 7- 
And witii reference to the exhilaiadon of the singer or warrioi : 

Ready am I, when has i-iiuckened ^ 

h're the deci'^ive day will 1 praise Fndia. 


15 *^ 
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cow)‘. Ac* ** ooi‘diiif> to tlie later ritual tiie hide rested on 
two pressing-boards-, wliich were themselves laid across a 
sounding-liole dug beneath ^ There is no mention of the 
pressing-boards in the Rv., but we may possibly infer the 
presence of a slmllow bowl-like pit to which the skin was 
fitted as a receptacle to catch the Soma juices. This is 
suggested by tlie sounding-hole of the later ritual, as well 
as by the statement that the press-stones were in the lap 
of Dhimna (I. 109, 9), which has been showm above to be 
probably bowl-like in shape, and by the further statement 
that the ‘talking pres.s-stone is set down upon* the altar”'. 

The Soma shoots during the pressing seem to have been 
moistened with water doubtless to aid in extracting the 
juice nr to increase the yield ^ 

b) The Straining of the Soma. — This was done by 
pouring or pressing the juice through a sieve made of wool. 
Numerous synonvms were used for the strainer \ The 
self-purification® of the sacred juice as it passed through 
the sieve was the supreme moment in the preparation of 
Soma. To Pavamlna ‘the self-purifying' are addressed 
the hymns of a whole book of the Rv. References to the 
filtering of Soma may be seen in vv. 1 and P of IX. 1 and 
vv. 1, 2, 6 of IX. 28, hymns translated above. As further 
illustrations the following translations are given ; 

* To cutph liif* Soma di’op> as the shoots were th»* skin of the semi- 

sacred cow was rejfiii'ded a|)i»Popri:»te 

* adhisavattf phtthikd. 

' Hillebrandt, VM, I 14S 

* avn hhri, V. ^^1, 1 J 

'The nio&t notable •oinuient on tin* mcaniug ot dki^ana is that of Oldcaberg, 

46, 1'20-1‘2‘J. ffr coneludt^ that "it was a soit of .support on which the 
pressin^-stODf^^ rested’* 122)- But would not the natural support of the earth, 
hollowed out In the form of a ahallow l>owl or altar answer all .iifficnlties? 
Macdonell and Koitli (Index 11. 176) tollowini' HiHebrandt <VM. 1. 179-181) 
bold that dhisnufi in some pasviges denotes the verii ‘altar*, as in I. 109, ;i. 

** Cf. the uorre^iwnding proceiliire in the Zoroastrian ritual, both ancient and 
modern: Yasna 111. 8 ' haoma-n afer' . and Art. ERE. on //uomu, ‘ Za»tkra water*. 

' Which may !>■ seen in IVdir Itnfej' I. ."utH, n, 4 and Hillehj.mdt. VM 1. 203^ 

' pai'iitr ‘he hirnsidf*; pnrtfra ‘sieve’. 
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IikIu, ;i.s Indra’s friend, for us 

Flow pure witli stream of sweetness like 

Parjanyu. master of the rain. L\. 2. 9. 

This one by ancient birth pressed out 
For all the gods, himself a god. 

Flows tawny to the straining eloth. TX. 9, 9. 

Bellowing flow the In<lu-drops, 

Like ('.attle lowing to their young. 

Forth have they run from both the handP. IX. 13, T. 

Ye purifiers, purify 

Soma for Indra, as his drink; 

And so make us more opulent. IX. 4, 4. 

Soma, while filtering himself. 

Flows thousand-streained aeross the wool. 

To Indra’s and to V.ayu’s tryst. IX. 13, 1. 

These rapid .Soma tlrops have stirred 
Themselves to motion like strong steeds. 

Like ears, like arniii's hurried fortli. IX. 22, I (Griffith). 

Like steed urged <m to battle, finder of the light, 

Do thou rush to the sky-eask mothered by the stones 
Strong Soma on the summit of the woolly sieve 
Doth purify himself for Indra’s nourishment. IX. 8(), 3. 

Three a.speets of Soma PavamSna are here distinguished; 
colour, movement and sound. In colour Soma is tawny. 
Its flow tlirough tlie strainer i.s mentioned in every' hymn 
of Bk. IX. Not less than a dozen synonyms are employed 


’ The word translated ‘from both the hands' (tfahhaslytjhJ is in the locative 
dual, lit. ‘in the two hands’. The meaning seems h* l>e tliat " purified in the hands' 
{(jahhastor'ila II. 14. s), the juice runs fortli, that is to say from the two hands’, 
imfiare 

The /ia?td-r/eao<ed liquor bear re to the famous. 

Ye pious ones, to Indra otter Soma li. t i, S; and 
Stone-]ire,s.sed it purifies itself in liofh the hands. l.\ 71. t. 

Whether this process was the same as that of the later rituiJ is uncertain. I'J. 
Heldner, \'S. I. 121 n 1; Hillebrandt. V.\l. 1, 2ll2-2o ;; Vedic Index, II. 477. 
But note the following detail oi the modern Pai^t. ritual : “If any particles of the 
twigs still remain impounded, they are removed from the mortar and placed in the 
strainer, icAe/v /Aft/ are nihb^U n'lth the hand to make ail the extract jiass info the 
cup below’’. Art. Haoma. EBE 
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to describe and emphasize the wondrous movement of the 
sacred juice. The drops of the ‘thousand-streamed’ Soma, 
as they fall from the strainer into the reservoir below, are 
likened to race-horses, racing cars and armies charging 
forward in battle. The noise of Soma is by hyperbole 
compared with the bellowing of cattle and the thunder of 
the sky. 

A heavenly bird, thou lookest down, O Soma, 

Swelling the streams with toil' at the god.s’ banquet; 

Enter the Soma-holding vessel, Indu, 

Go thundering forward to the ray of Surya. IX. 97. 33. 

The dripping of the ‘thousand-streamed’ Soma from 
the woolly sieve into the reservoir below is a microcosmic 
picture of the fall of rain from the cloud-sieve. In fact, 
as the kindling of Agni before the dawn is a piece of 
sympathetic magic to secure the rising of the sun, so the 
filtering of the Soma drops through the strainer serves as 
a similar magic device to secure the fall of rain'. As 
Agni, ‘the altar-fire’ is clothed upon with the attributes of 
the sun and lightning, in the same way, the flow of Soma 
through the microcosmic sieve is described in terms of 
such macrocosmic transactions as thunder, lightning and 
rain. Lastly, as Agni’s theoplianic'' moment is when the 
ghee-fed altar-flame blazes up, so the theoplianic moment 
of Soma is when the round drops fall from the sieve into 
the wooden vat below. 

c) The Mixing of the Soma. — The Rigveda distinguishes 
between the unmixed* and the mixed Soma juice. Vayu, 
Indra-Vayu and often Indra take their Soma clear as befits 
their impetuous nature. The other gods partake of a mixed 
drink thinned, as it were, by combining the Soma juice 


' Karman ‘work' means here as usually in the Rv. sacrificial work. It is the 
same word as later denotes cyclic recompense’, the principle of retribution. 

' Oldenbcrg, EV. 

' Theophany is technically a manifestation of a god in terms of time and space, 
that is to say, in nature. 

* Sukra, snei, ‘clear’. 
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with milk', curd or grain. These are the three celebrated 
‘mixed-drinks” of Soma, the cow-mixture, curd-mixture 
and grain-mixture. Soma seems to have been mixed with 
honey in the libation for the Asvins. Judging, then, from 
the comprehensive nature oi the rite (having to do, as it 
did, with all the gods), the number of priests who took 
part, and the ceremonial complexity of it all, one is justified 
in asserting that the sacramental preparation of the Soma 
juice was the supreme ritualistic performance of Rigvedic 
religion. Nothing approached it in these respects except, 
perhaps, the production of Agni by means of the two 
fire-sticks. The celebration of the Lord’s Supper among 
Christians presents some points of contact with the Vedic 
rite, — points of contact which belong to the category of 
‘developmental coincidences’. 

0. Soma as an Offering to the Gods. 

There were three daily pressings of Soma, morning, 
noon and night’. All the Rigvedic gods had a share in 
the Soma offering'; some of them as Indra and Vayu a 
greater and more regular share, while others as Piisan only 
occasionally participated. Agni is mentioned especially 
in connection with the morning pressing, and the Ribhus 
in connection with that of evening. To Indra accompanied 
by the Maruts belongs the midday libation. The other 
gods find their respective places, morning or evening. 
The libations to the ‘all-gods’ provide against any one 
being overlooked. Some gods as e. g. the Asvins were 
apparently not originally Soma-drinkers. Indra received 
the lion’s share, being according to the hymns the Soma- 
drinker par excellence. He participated in all three press- 
ings and had sole right to the midday one. 


* Sinoe the custom of mining Soma with milk was [ranian as well as Induui 
(Yasna X. 13), it doubtless $;oes back to the undivided Indo-Tranian period. 

* Tryasirah, 

^ Only two pressings are mentioned in the Avesta, Vaana X. 2. 

* Except perhaps Rndra, cf. Oldenberg, RV. 452. 
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Lord of buy steeds, at dawn the juice thou drunkest ; 

Thine, only thine, is the noon-day libation; 

Now drink thou with the wealth-bestowing Ribhus, 

Whom for their skill thou niadest friends, O Indra. IV'. 35, 7 

(Griffith’s translation). 

Already in the Rv. there are traces of an order of 
precedence which the god.s follow in receiving the offerings, 
the order being: Vayu, Indra- Vayu, Slitra-Varupa, Asvins, 
Indra, ViAve devah, Sarasvati*. Vayu ever has the pre- 
cedence as the first-drinker (agrepa), although Indra i.s 
the eliief drinker. The combination of special gods with 
i^ecial priests as formally stated in the later ritual, is not 
unknown to the Hv. - For example; 

//. .V6'. Tn Various Godn. 

1. In cows ■ ajid waters is he clad, while sent to thee, 

The men have milked him with the filters and the stones ; 
Drink, Indra, from the Ilotar’s cup— first right is thine — 
The hallowed Soma poured with rasat and svaha. 

2. With sacrifices linked, with dappled steeds and spears, 
llhiaming upon your way with ornaments, O friends. 

Seated upon the litter, sons of Bharata, 

Drink Soma from the Potar’s cup, ye men of heaven. 

3. To us come near, ye ready hearers; as at home* 

Upon the sacred straw sit down, enjoy yourselves; 

And, Tvastar, gladdened, in the juice delight thyself. 
Associated with the gods and goddesses. 

4. Bring the gods hither, sage, and sacrifice to them, 

O willing Hotar, seat thee in the three abodes; 

Accept for thy delight the proffered Soma meath, 

Jlrink from the .Agnfdh’s cup, delight thee in thy share. 

5. This .Soma is the increaser of thy body’s might. 

Is placed within thine .arms as strength and victory; 

Koj' thee is pressed, O M.agliavan, for thee brought nigh : 
Drink of it from the Brahman’s cup, drink thou thy fill. 


' Rt. 1. ; , I: II 41, Up. llUlcbran.!?. V.’tf. I. 269 

* See Rv. I. t:., f, r,, b; II. .3ij-.f7.- 

’ Re/erricy to she narusn, or :idditi<jn ol niUt to Soma. 

* (nTitelion to the (V'C*. ' din'iif wicev’. 
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C. Acitcpt ttip .sacrilifo, yo two, and mark my call ; 

The Hotar priest is seated, following ancient use. 

To both kings goetli forth the homage that attracts, 

Prom the Prasastar’s enp drink ye the Sonia meath. 

This is a highly ritualistic hymn, full of priestly and 
sacrificial technique. No less than six priests are either 
mentioned or implied, the Hotar connected preferentially 
with Indra, the Pofar with the Maruts, the Nestor with 
Tvastar and the divine wives, the Agtadti with Agni, 
the Brahntdn ' with Indra, and the Prasostar with Mitra- 
Variina’. 

The Soma offering was not a fixed, but rather a free- 
will offering, in which the rich and noble displaj'cd unusual 
liberality toward both gods and priests. Gods and priests 
alone partook of the Soma. Hence the ceremony was 
hieratic in character ^ 

d. Soma and the Moon. 

In the post-Vedic litex'ature Soma is identified with the 
moon. For example, in Chand. I'p. V. 10, 4 the moon is 
called ‘king Soma, the food of the gods‘. The same ex- 
pression occurs still earlier in the Sat. Brali. I. 6, 4, 5, etc. '' 
In th(‘ Kaus. Brali. VII. 10 the mystical identification of 
Soma and the moon is explained as follows: ‘The visible 
moon is king Soma. He enters into this (plant) when 
bought ^ So when one buj's king Soma, it is with the 

’ Or lirahmartii^'cliatHsm. 

* HillebraiiJt n'Kurd*- this linking t«*i:eiher ot s|K*fial priests with spet'ial 

nf» a lemiiaiii ol the time when tnbal and family peculiarities of worship were 
more pronoHib-eil than we find them ia the cult of the llv.. which cult in hi« 
opinion, was jHoduced by the biMon of the and priests of diftorent times and 
of diffcK iit tribes. >ee VM- I. 

’ For this whole >ei'rion on the Koma offeiini/, v.t* Ulrlenberg, HV. 

^ The < oneeption of tie- moon as -ometbin^ edibi*- is c'ommon in folklore, 
in (ierman folklore il is a ' lump of bntter’ and in Kn^elish there is the .sayinif. 
‘The moon is made ot ^reen cJiee<c'. 

* SttiHO ritja fUvonum annotit’ 

* It J« only when the -ouiit pljtiit is ]»ur h.i«ed fiom the hands of strangers, 
probably non*Arv-an«. that it becomes a holy thine the e;.4^tbly representative aud 
embodiment of the heavenly Soinfi. th'* ic-'ii. 
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thought: ‘The visible moon is king Soma, may he be 
pressed ’ 

Prof. Hillebrandt, who is inclined to look at most things 
Vedic sub specie lunae-, maintains that the post-Vedic 
identification of Soma and the Moon holds for the Rv. also. 
His statement is : Soma has in the whole Rv., in its earliest 
as well as its latest parts, only the meaning: Soma-plant, 

i. e. Soma-juice and Moon’. Taking his cue from such post- 
Vedic passages as that in the Kaus. Brah. quoted above, 
he holds that the moon is a receptacle of Soma or amrita 
and that when the worshipper presses the Soma plant, it 
is with the belief that the extract is the veritable lunar 
ambrosia, king Soma of the sky. Confessedly the most 
important Rigvedic passage suggesting this identification 
is X. 85, 1-5, 19, which reads as follows: 

1. Through truth the earth beneath is propped, 

And through the sun the heavens above; 

Through Rita stand the Adityas fast, 

And Soma in the sky is set. 

2. Through Soma are the Adityas strong. 

Through Soma spacious is the earth ; 

And hence on high is Soma placed 
Within the constellations’ lap. 

3. Soma they think they have imbibed, 

AVhen they have crushed the Soma plant ; 

The Soma that the Brahmans know. 

Of that no one doth ever taste. 

4 garrisoned, 

O Soma, guarded well. 

Hearing the press-stones standest thou, 

None tastes of thee that lives on earth. 

5. What time, O god, they drink thee up. 

Thou finest out thyself again ; 

Vayu is Soma's guardian. 

The moon distributor of the year.s. 


* See foi this whole discussion Hillebrandt, Vil. I. 267-450. 

^ He identifies Varuna, Apam Napat, Brihaspati, Vama, and Soma with the 
moon. 

’ VJI. I. 274 
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19.' New and still new he being born becoinetb, 

The signal of tile days precedes the mornings ; 

Coming, he givcth to eacii go<l his portion, 

The moon prolongs the years of our existence. 

According to these stanzas Soma is set in the sky, in 
the lap of the stars, under the guardianship of V5yu. 
Unlike the juice of the earthly Soma plant, no one ever 
tastes of the heavenly Soma which the Brahmans know. 
When the ambrosia of the sky is drunk up, it swells out 
again. By being born it becomes new again and again. 
The moon is definitely mentioned as distributing (or 
shaping) the years and prolonging the lives of men. This 
testimony, although indirect, is sufficient evidence that in 
this hymn at least a difference is drawn between the 
heavenly and the earthly Soma and that the heavenly 
Soma = Moon. But, be it noted, in this most cogent of all 
Rigvedic passages the evidence is still indirect. As 
Oldenberg, followed by Macdonell, correctly says : There 
is in the whole of the Rv. no clear identification of Soma 
with the moon, no clear reference to the conception that 
the moon is the food of the gods". The difference between 
the heavenly and the earthly Soma is still further indi- 
cated in the following couplet : 

May heavenly drink exhilarate thee, Indra, 

And also what is pressed in earthly places. X. 116, 3. 

Passages like the following, while they may refer to 
the heavens and the moon, may be equally well related to 
the microcosmic heaven of the straining sieve and the 
sun-like Soma drop falling from it into the reservoir below : — 

In aspect ho is like the sun. 

He runneth forward to the lakes. 

The seven heights and lofty sky. 


• V. 19 = AV. VII. 81, 2. AV. VII. 81, 3-4 contains fairly clear, though 
indirect, references to the moon as Soma. In AV. XI. 6, 7 there is dire^'t 
identification: ‘Let god Soma free me, whom they call the moon’. 

^ Oldenbeig. ftV. (>10; Macdonell, VM. 113. 
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This Indu filtering himself 
Stands over all the worlds aloft. 

Soma the sun-like deity. IX. 54, 2-a. 

There are, of course, references to the moon in various 
^igvedic hymns, for example:— 

Amid the waters runs the moon. 

The well-winged (eagle) in the sky ; 

Ye lightnings with your golden tires, 

No one doth reach and find 3 'our place. 

O never may that light, ye gods. 

Plunge downward from the lofty -sk .y ; 

And never may we lack the juice 

Of the health-giving Soma plant. I. 105, 1 , :5. 

Here the ‘well-winged’ may refer to the sun quite as 
well as to the moon, making in v. I"— '■ the series, moon 
sun and lightning. In v. 3“ the Might’ in the sky may 
also be the sun. The mention of the moon in v. 1“ and of 
Soma in v. 3<* does not necessarily mean their identification. 
So also with the following: 

The Soma seen within the bowls 
As in the flood the moon is seen,— 

Drink thou of it, for ’t is thy right. VIII. 71, 8 . 

The incontrovertible data bearing upon the problem 
are^ accordingly, the following: (1) The heavenly origin 
of Soma as postulated in the earliest hymns of the Rv. 
(2) The early conception of Soma as the draught of immor- 
tality '. (3) The difference between the heavenly and the 

earthly Soma as indicated in late Rigvedic hymns. (4) The 
mystical identification of Soma with the moon, implicit " in 

' Note that (1) and (2) are not merely early Vedie. but .also Indo-Irimian ana 
probably^ even Indo-European, 

The reference in X. 85, ;l to a Soma known only to Brahmans suggests tliat 
the later view of Soma a.<i the earthly oonnterpart of the moon was a Vedie 
mystery’ or secret doctrine, cf. Macdoneli. VM. I12-ll,’l. If Hillebrandl 
Khonld prove to be right in his view that book IX. is dominated throughout by the 
synthesis of Soma and moon, it would mean that the connection between the two 
was ^rposely veUrt as a saored mystery known only to the priests. Macdoneli 
rmnarfa that “it is possible -that amid the chaotic details of the imagery of the 
Soma hymns, there may occasionally lurk a veiled idmlipealion of ambrosia and 
the mocn” (VM- 11.3). 
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some of tlie latest hymns of the Rv. and explicit in the 
post-Vedic literature. The force of the above mentioned 
data is increased by the mystical nature of the Soma 
sacrament and the microcosmic character of the strainer, 
so suggestive of heavenly phenomena, such as cloud, thunder, 
lightning and rain. Then, too, the parallel between Agni 
and Soma is suggestive. Both gods, while dwelling on 
earth, are lieaven-born. Agni, the deified Altar-Fire, is 
the earthly counterpart of the sun, the heavenly altar-fire. 
Whih' dwelling on earth, Agni is still in heaven ^ It was 
natural, then, to seek a heavenly form also for Soma, the 
deified Sacrificial Drink. There was certainly belief in a 
heavenly Soma before the earthly Soma was definiteljr* 
identified with the moon. The nectar of the sky was 
probably without a local habitation, except perhaps the 
clouds, until it was localised in the moon. The round 
3'ellow drop, as it fell shining from the strainer, would 
naturally be compared with the moon, as the big Drop of 
the sky; or the thought of the moon as a bowl full of 
yellow Soma would be suggested by the bowls of the 
sacred drink set out for the gods. And since the sun had 
been appropriated by Agni as his heavenly counterpart, 
there remained tlie moon for Soma. The sayings of 
folklore, whicli among various peoples represent the moon 
as something edible doubtless contributed also to the final 
synthesis of Soma and moon. 

It seems, then, to the present writer that the general 
consensus of Vedic scholarship is right in its opposition to 
Hillebrandt’s main contention that Soma in the Rv. every- 
where means the moon V At the same time it must not be 
overlooked that no Vedic scholar has done so much as 
Hillebrandt, and only in a less degi’ee Bergaigne to make 

' In bonk> I and X • 

Cf' John III. that cicsoended ont of heavea, frea the Hon of mao, 

who is in heaven’'. 

■ at least pvbttclif identified- 
* See esj>eeia]ly Oldenbor^, RV. 
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clear the cosmic and mystical significance of Soma. The 
following stanzas which are addressed to Soma, although 
taken from the heart of an Indra hymn (VI. 44, 22-24), 
illustrate what is meant: 

22. This god, by might, with Indra as his ally 
On being born brought Pani to a standstill ; 

This Indu stole away the warlike weapons, 

The magic arts of his ungracious father 

23. This Indu made the glorious Dawns fair-mated’, 

Within the sun the light of day established ; 

He found in heaven, within the third light-regions, 

The threefold drink of gods, the Amrit hidden. 

24. The heaven and earth he propped and held asunder, 

The chariot with the sevenfold reins he harnessed ; 

Within the cows Soma with strength maintaineth 
The ripe si)ring worked by mechanism tenfold. 

We have here the reciprocal service of two Vedic gods. 
Soma hnd Indra, who as allies, each help the other. Soma 
strengthens Indra for his exploits, and so what Indra 
accomplishes when filled with Soma and working in the 
power of the sacred stimulant, is virtually Soma’s work. 
It is because Soma is heavenly and divine that he is able 
to exhilarate Indra. He is the soul and strength of Indra, 
without whom Indra could do nothing. From this point 
of view Soma is as great as Indra or greater. Hillebrandt 
does ample justice to the cosmic and mystical aspects of 
these and similar stanzas, but his treatment is to some 
extent vitiated by his premature identification of Soma 
with the moon, 

7. Soma and Immortality. 

In a hymn already translated* Soma is described as 
himself immortal and the giver of immortality. In the 


‘ In IV. 2b, t Indrn has .Soma for an ally (yuj)- The elose relation between 
Indra and Soma is fmtiier indicated by te.xts which say that Soma is ‘India’s 
licloved friend’ (IX. 100, 1) and ‘heirs the name of Indra’ (IX. 109, 14). 

’ Is Tvadar the father of Soma? 

That is to sa_\, ^ave to Dawn the son as husband. Cf. VII. 7.0, i>. 

* Vlll. I,-, 3. 12-13. p. 210 H. 
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heavenly world Soma is ‘united with the Fathers’ (the 
blessed dead) as the ground of their immortality (VIII. 48, 
13). Soma is called ‘the father of the gods’', which seems 
to mean that as the life-giving drink, Soma is creative of 
the real abiding existence even of the gods. 

Three things have already been distinguished ; Soma 
the plant. Soma the drink, and Soma a heavenly nectar, 
of which the earthly Soma is a symbol and embodiments 
The immortal is usually connected with the ethical. 
Has Soma anything to do with the right? Where the 
word rita occurs in connection with Soma, its meaning in 
most cases, it is true, is ritualistic rather than ethical, 
‘rite’ rather than ‘right’. There are many allusions to 
‘the home of the rite”, clearly a reference to the altar or 
Soma-receptacle; and to ‘the stream of the rite’‘, referring 
plainly to the flow of Soma through the strainer. Soma 
is also described as a ‘lofty rite’^ an expression probably 
covering the whole liturgical procedure. An ethical 
element, however, is manifested in the following couplet : 

Cleansing thyself resolve the knot that ’s knotted, 
Discriminate ’twixt straight and crooked conduct. IX- 97, 18. 

In the following stanzas of VII. 104 Soma is represented 
as an ally of Truth, smiting sin and punishing the sinner : 

9. Those who the good man’s speech delight to slander, 

And those whose habit is to harm the righteous, 

May Soma hand them over to the serpent ; 

Or to the lap of Nirriti consign them. 

12. Good wit is his who has discrimination, 

Real and unreal, both words oppose each other ; 

Of these twain what is true and what is upright, 

That indeed Soma helps, untruth he smitoth. 

* Piln dei'iininn, IX- lOU, 4 

* Compare the three parallel JJihlieal conceptions of ‘the Tree of Life’ (Geii- 
111.22, 24; Rev. II. 7, XXII. 2, 11); ‘the Water of Life’ (Rev- XXII. 17; 
John IV. 7-24, Vil. 47-39); and the Holy Spirit as that to whuh the earthly 
symbols point (John IV. 24. VII. 39; Rom- Vfll. 11; I Cur. XV. I4-4‘0. 

Hitusya yohi, IX. 94, 11, 22, etc. 

* Jiitas'/a dhdni, IX. 03, 14, 2J, etc. '* Jltlaut hrthat, IX. 70, 1. 
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13. Never aids Soma him whose ways are crooked, 

Or him who falsely claims the Ksatriya title; 

He smites the Raksas, smites the falsehood-.s|ip:iker, 

Both lie entangled in the net of Indra. 

The last line indicates that Indra acts a.s executioner 
on behalf of Soma, being strengthened for his penal ta.sks 
by the sacred drink. The stanzas IX. 67, 22-27 contain 
prayers to Soma, Agni and Savitar for cleansing'. The 
translation is on the basis of Griffith, with certain changes. 

22. This day may Ravamima cleanse 
Us with his purifying sieve. 

The Potar present everywhere. 

23. O Agni with thy cleansing sieve. 

Which in the flame is manifest, — 

With that do thou our prayer refine. 

24. Thy cleansing sieve is bright with flame 
With that, O .4gni. purifj-. 

Yea, cleanse us with the flow of prayer*. 

25. God Savitar hy both of these. 

By cleansing sieve and flow of prayer 
Purify mo on every side. 

26. Cleanse us God Savitar with thre.e, 

O Soma, with sublimest forms, 

-Agni, with forms of power and might. 

27. 3Iay the god’s company in.ake me idean 
And V’asus make me pure by song ; 

Purify mo, ye general gods, 

O .Latavedas, make me pure. 

O that we could be certain that these noble versea 
meant as much as we would know they meant, if they only 
stood in a Varuna hymn. At any rate, whether the 
meaning is much or little, the form is excellent. It is a 
cry for cleansing, whether ritualistic, or moral, or both, 
and the language is adapted to the liturgy of the Soma 
sacrifice. After the analogy of Soma, Agni also had a 


Note the rerminoloifv • pn to purifr; *tho : pavHrd 

siove^ ‘strainpr’: potat- ‘puiifTin?:’ prie>t. 

"Or Brabin:in-iitf' 
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strainer ' of glowing fire^ That Soma, then, has a distinct 
ethical quality is unmistakable. The ethical climax is 
reached, when Soma is assimilated to Varuna and the 
Adityas : 

Thine are King Varuua’s eternal .statutes, 

Loftj' and deep, O Soma, is thy nature ; 

All-pure art thou, like Mitra the beloved, 

Adorable, like Aryainan, O Soma. I. 91, 3 (after Griffith). 

The Rigvedic conception of the state of the departed 
dead is set forth in the following prayer; 

IX. 113, 7-11. To Soma Pavamava. 

7. Where radiance inexhaustible 
Dwells, and the light of heaven is set. 

Place me, clear-flowing one, in that 
Imperishable and deathless world. 

(O Indu, flow for Indra’s sake). 

8. Make me immortal in the place 
Where dwells the king Vaivasvata ‘, 

Where stands the inmost shrine of heaven. 

And where the living waters are. 

9. Make me immortal in that realm. 

Wherein is movement glad and free. 

In the third sky, third heaven'* of heavens. 

Where are the lucid worlds of light. 


‘ The Vedio word, pavitra, is the .same word that is used in modem Hindi in 
the expression Pavitra Atma, ‘Holy Spirit’. The word atman ocmrs about 20 
times in the Rv. in the sense of ‘ breath ‘soul’, ‘ self, ‘ organism etc. Cf. A. H. 
Ewing, Hindu Conception of the Ftmcltons nf Breath, II. lO-ls. Later on atman 
formed one element in the great equation Brahman = Atman. This great word 
etymologically so suitable as a synonym for the O. T. nd‘h and the N T. 
TtVSUjJLa ‘Spirit’ h.as always been connected with metaphysical speculation rather 
than with ethical endeavour. The Indian Christian Church has attempted to fill 
the word atman with an ethical content and so make it the equivalent of 7tVSOU.a. 

* With the close connection between Soma the sacred drink and Agni the 
sacred fire compare Matt. HI. 11 ; “ He shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit 
and with fire”. Note that the Greek itqp ‘fire’ is etymologically connected with 
pu to purify and Pavitra ‘means of purifying’, ‘sieve’. 

*Yama, the son of Vivasvant. 

* Cf. 2. Cor. Xlf. 2 “Such a one caught up even to the third heaven” 
(=Paradi.sc/. 


16 
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10. Make me immortal in the place 
Where loves and longings are fulfilled, 

The region of the ruddy (sphere), 

Where food ' and satisfaction reign. 

11. Make me immortal in the place 
Wherein felicity and joy, 

Pleasure and bliss together dwell. 

And all desire is satisfied. 

Four times repeated is the prayer ‘Make me immortal’ 
addressed to Soma, the giver of immortality. Grassmann 
is probably right in regarding the refrain, ‘O Indu, flow 
for Indra’s sake’ as a purely mechanical addition. Hence 
it is omitted. There is a gravity and solemnity about these 
stanzas, which remind one of a similar description of 
Paradise in Rev. VII. 14-17. 

Other passages which indicate the nature of the activi- 
ties of the blessed dead are the following: 

The gracious Soma with his light has helped us. 

Wherewith our ancient Fathers, footstep tracing. 

Light finding, robbed the mountain of the cattle. IX. 97, 39. 

For thou, O Soma, art the Fathers in the sky. 

Who are set forth as heads of heaven and strengtheners. IX. 69, 8. 

Like a dark steed adorned with pearls, the Fathers 

Have decorated heaven with constellations. X. 68, 11 (Griffith). 

It would seem that the blessed dead are closely associ- 
ated with the gods in their cosmic activities. Stanzas IX. 
69, 8 and X. 68, 11 might be interpreted as meaning that 
the Fathers on joining the gods in heaven become ‘con- 
stellations’ and ‘heads of heaven’, i. e. stars ^ Soma is 
described as equivalent to the Fathers, doubtless in the 
sense that the continuous existence of the blessed dead 
was due entirely to Soma as the principle of immortality. 


’ siadha, ‘ spint-food ’ through the sraddha, or offering to the de:id. 

* So Hillebrandt. VM. I. lj07-398. We are reminded of Daniel Xlf. 3, “They 
that turn many to righteousness shall shine as the stars for ever and ever”; and 
M^tt. XIII. 43. “ Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the Kingdom 
of their Father ” 
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On the whole, then, as suggested above, the doctrine of 
Soma bears much the same relation to the religion of the 
Rv. as that of the Holy Spirit does to the religion of the 
Bible. 



CHAPTER IX. 

USAS AND THE ASVINS. 

1. Usas.~As the personification of one of the most 
radiant phenomena of nature, U.sas is very appropriately 
represented as a woman, the lady Dawn. Macdonell is 
right in calling lisas ‘the most graceful creation of Vedic 
poetry As Indra is characterized by strength, Agni by 
priestly knowledge, and Varuna by righteous order, so 
Usas is characterized by feminine charm. Amid the throng 
of masculine deities of the morning — Surya, Savitar, Pusan, 
Visnu, Agni and the Asvins — Usas appears in the east in 
delicate feminine beauty. She has many lovers — Agni, 
Sfirya, Piisan and the Asvins. Usas ‘dawn’ is as transparent 
as Agni ‘fire’ or Surya ‘sun’, and so the personification 
remains rudimentary. The Vedic poet is always conscious 
of the physical fact of dawn, and this helps somewhat to 
remove the scandal of the lady Dawn’s too promiscuous 
love affairs. Usas is celebrated in 21 hymns, 14 of which 
are found in the family books. She is the only goddess 
of importance. 

To T’sas, /['. ol'. 

1. Thi.s light appearing ever here to eastward 
With clearness has arisen from out the darknes.s ; 

Now may the daughters of the sky, far-shining, 

The gloriou.s Dawns, for mankind make a pathway. 

2. The Dawns resplendent have arisen eastward. 

Like sacred posts set up at sacrifices ; 

Bright, gleaming, purifying, have they opened 
The double portals ’ of the pen of darkness. 

:1. To-day may the far-shining Dawns, the bounteous, 

Inspire the liberal man to noble giving; 

Amid obscurity let the niggards slumber, 

All-unawakened in the midst of darkness. 

' VM. 40. 

’ For the translation compare Hillebrandt LR. .■!-4, and Macdonell VRy 93-99. 

'* Cf . f. 4b, Ui. ‘the twin floors of heaven’. 
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4. Ye Dawns, ye goddesses, is this your pathway, 

To-day a recent one or is it ancient, 

Whereby ye, rich, richly shone on Navagva, 

Angira and Dasagva and Saptasya? 

5. For ye, O goddesses, with steeds yoked duly, 

Traverse the worlds within a day, awakening 
The sleeping world two-footed and four-footed, 

The world of living creatures. Dawns, to motion. 

6. Where was that ancient Dawn and which one was it. 

At which the gods assigned tasks to the Ribhus? 

When the bright Dawns their bright way go, imaging. 

All have the same look, there is no distinction. 

7. Auspicious have the.se bright Dawns been aforetime, 
Splendidly helpful, true as born of rita; 

At which with hymns the zealous sacrifice!' 

Praising and chanting has obtained wealth quickly. 

8. In self-same manner come they forth from eastward, 

From one place spreading out in self-same fashion; 

The goddess Dawns from Rita’s seat awaking 
Disport themselves like troops of loosened cattle. 

9. These Dawns now as of old the same in nature 
Come ever into view, of unchanged colour. 

Concealing night’s black monster with their brilliant 
Forms, — they the bright, the gleaming, the resplendent, 

10. Riches, ye daughters of the sky, far-shining, 

Restow on us, ye goddesses, with offspring. 

From pleasant couch to you ward we awaking 
Would be possessors of a host of strong sons. 

11. This, daughters of the sky and Dawns far-shining. 

Of you implore I, I whose .sign is worship. 

We would among the tribes of men be famous: 

Let Dj'aus and goddess Piithivi bestow that. 

The following point.s may be noted : 
a) The plural nsafinh refers in some oases to suc- 
cessive dawns', in others probably to the dawngleams of 
the same morning -. 


> I. lil.i, 2 . s, a, 12; 124, 2; 1 IJ, .s, 14; VII. 70, .1; -^0, 3. 

®IV. .41, l-.'i, 10; Vi 64, 1-2; VII. 7o, .!; 78, 1,,{; 79, 2 These passages 
as belongiDf' to the family books are, on the whole, earlier than those in which 
the reference is to successive ilawns. With the distinction between nsasas ami 
fTias compare the analogous distinction between agnis and Apni, somas and Soma 
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b) The dawns are the various aspects or successive 
appearances of the one goddess, the Lady Dawn, who is 
young, good-looking, well-dressed and nobly-born (being 
the sister of Bhaga and the kinswoman of Varuna)*. She 
smiles (I. 123, 10; 124, 7), sings- (I. 92, 3; 123, 5), dances 
(I. 92, 4) and displays her charms (I. 92, 4; 123, 11; 124, 
3-4, 6). If Indra is the very picture of a Ksatriya lord, 
Usas may be taken as the ‘counterfeit presentment’ of a 
Ksatriya lady". 

c) Usas, negatively removes the black robe of night, 
drives away bad dreams, and wards off evil spirits and 
the hated darkness’. Positivelj’^ she opens the gates 
of heaven, illumines the ends of the skj', and discloses 
the treasures concealed by darkness, distributing them 
bountifully®. 

d) Accordingly Usas is the goddess ‘Bounty”’’. When 
she begins to appear in the morning, the prayer is offered : 
‘Up let there spring bounteousnesses (sunritah), up plente- 
ousnesses’ {puramdhih I. 123, 6). She is a veritable Lady 
Bountiful, since she spontaneously displays her charms to 
all, morning by morning, and distributes (bhajate) treasures ’, 
assigning to every man his fortune (bhaga I. 123, 3), quite 
after the manner of Bhaga. Thus Usas is a kind of female 
Bhaga, in fact his .-lister or other self. Hence when it is 


' 1. 9.’. 1; i j:;, 3. lo-u. 

* Cf. ‘The moining st;irs sang together " — -Job. X.X.WJfl, 7 . 

® Pischel s view (\S. t. -/O, 196: III. -00) that the description of Usas is 
drawn from that of a 3 edic (Ifitutnottflutnp is based upon her behaviour like that 
nf a hrotherleM maid (I. 124, 7), her loo ready dispUv o( her bo.som (VI. 64, 2: 
i. 12J, 10; 124, 1) and her nuiueroiis love affairs. 

' 1. 1 1.1, 1 1 ; TUI 17. 1 1, 16; VII 75. I. 

■'I. li:i, I, ,/■ 1 92, 1 and [V. 61, 2; 1 92, 11; 12:i, 1, 6 

' Sunri/a i- 1^ 1 24, O'. Other epithets of the same sort are daknina 

'honorarium' I. 12 1, 1. VI. ii-l, I; d^svali ‘ geneious ’ I. 48, 1; maghoni 
•liberal’ I Is. 8 : nlrnmai/hn ‘of splendid srifts’ I. 48, 10 ; and Vthavara 'all' 
fiounteoiis 11:, 1 

‘ The treasures of liuht rescued from the demon Darkness, or. metaphorically 
stated, the ‘ dawn-oows 
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said that the broad car of Daksind has been yoked, the 
reference of course is to the expected priestly honorarium, 
but with a side glance at her who is the very embodiment 
of bounty, the bountiful' Usas (I. 123, 1). Through her 
example- as Lady Bountiful Usas stimulates the wealthy 
to thoughts of liberal giving to the priests (I. 48, 4 ; IV. 
51, 3 ; YII. 81, 6) and stimulates every god to bountifulness 
(VII. 79, 5). 

e) The ruddy gleams of Usas are thought of as cattle, 
‘the dawn-cows From this point of view Usas is called 
‘the mother of cows". Or to change the imagery, the 
multitudinous patches of colour* splashed against the' 
morning sky may be each regarded as a carriage and span, 
and from this point of view Usas is a ‘driver of cars’ (I. 
48, 3), as many as a hundi’ed being mentioned (I. 48, 7). 
The car of U.sas is well-decorated", and her steeds consist 
of ruddy horses " or oxen ^ 

f) Like Savitar, U.sas wakes up man, beast and bird 

Loader of graoiousnesses, shining brightly 

Is seen the one that hath unclosed the portals. 

She stirring up the world, hath looked on riches; 

Dawn hath awakened every living creature. I. 113. 4. 


'Both Iiuira and tf.<as are characteristically ‘bountiful' (ilaghtiinn anil 
MaghoniJ, Indin as winning the cloud-cows and Usas as winning the dawn-* ow^. 
Ui;as Maghoiil Is declared to he ‘ most like to Indra’ (\TI. 7!>, 1). 

’ Cf. Matt. V. 44-4.'3. 

■‘1. 'j 2, 1--J : fV. 51, h; 52. 5. 

* IV. 52. 2-:i : YII. 77, 'J. 

^ The gleams of Usas are also likened to sacrificial [io.st.s (I. Iij, .7 ; IV. ."il, _') 
which then as now were douhth'ss daubed with rnl cihic, oi yellow ghee (r/. 
III. s, 1). 

"Like the lircek chariol in the Metropolitan Miuseum, New York t'iti. 

Mil. fil, IV. 51. 5. etc. 

" I. 1'24, 1 I : V. SO, 3. etc. As contrasted with the thought-swdft steeds ol 
tndra and Sarya, the slow-moving dawn-gleams of Usas are very appropriatelv 
represented by wagons di awn by bullocks. 

*1. 4«, .">-6; 40, 02, 0; 113, 4-t; s-ii, 14: 124, 1, 4, 10. 12: tV. .'il, - 

vr. 64, 6: 6.7, 1 : VII. 77, 1 : 7 “. 1 . 
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Usas assigns to all their various tasks, such as lordship 
and glory, worship of the gods, acquisition of wealth, and 
toil (I. 113, 5-6, 9). She even allotted to the Ribhus their 
work (IV. 51, 6). As ‘waking with Usas’ the gods are 
often described as Usarbtidk. Usas the bountiful awakens 
bountiful givers, but leaves niggards unawakened (I. 124, 
10; IV. 51, 3). The bountiful goddess’ loves bountiful 
people. 

g) Usas is the sister of Ratri, ‘Night’. 

The sisters’ pathway is the same, unending ; 

God-taught, by that alternately they travel. 

Fair-formed, of different hue.s, and yet of one mind. 

Night and Dawn clash not, neither do they tarry. 

The one departeth and the other cometh, 

Unlike in hue day’s halves march on together. 

The same in form to-day, the same to-morrow, 

They follow Varuna’s eternal statute. 

I. 113, 3 ; 123, 7-8 (Griffith with some changes). 

In the .4pri hymns Night and Dawn are forms of Agni. 
They constitute a dual divinity, both being daughters of 
Heaven (X. 70, 6) and mothers of rita (I. 142, 7). There 
is only one hymn addressed to Rdtri^ ‘Night’, X. 127. 

1. Night drawing near has looked abroad, 

In many places with her eyes ; 

All glories has she now assumed. 

2. Pervaded has the immortal one 

The depths, the heights, the ample space; 

With light she drives away the gloom. 

3. The goddess Night, approaching nigh, 

Her sister Dawn’ has ousted (juite; 

The darkness too will disappear. 

' In niir raodern religious life the offertory is m-Sile an occasion for special 
prayer. It is thus introduced into the ritual and made a jiart of worship. In 
\edie days the same ttcneral idea was exprcs-sed Iiy saying that Dakniita * contri- 
hution ‘otfertojy honorarium' is a goddes-s (sometimes identified with U*as). 

’ Indelitedness is acknowledged to the translations of Ilillebrandt (LR. 149) 
and Mai'donell fVU.s. 2n'l-if07, and HR. 40-411- 

* As night I'overs the dark half of the day, so Dawn is here made to include 
the light half fooipare uhniii (I. 12;i. 7), lit 'the two days’, t. e. the two day- 
hidves. and dtfav'i (I. 11.1, 2) 'the two skies’, t. e. the day-sky anil the night-sky. 
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4. To us this day thou hast appeared, 

At whose approach we seek our homes ' 

As birds their nests upon the tree. 

o. Home too have gone the villagers, 

Home those possessing feet and wings. 

Home even the greedy hawks have gone. 

6. Ward off the she-wolf and the wolf. 

Ward off the thief, O brooding Night. 

And so be easy to traverse. 

7. The darkness has drawn nigh to me. 

Black, obvious, painting mystic scenes, 

O Dawn, disperse it like a debt. 

8. My hymn like kine I’ve brought to thee, 

Take it, Night, daughter of the sky. 

Like song of praise to conqueror. 

Ratri, as Macdonell says-, is not conceived as the dark, 
but as the bright night, the stars being apparently thought 
of as her eyes. Night thus lighted up (vv. 1-2) stands in 
opposition to the ‘blind darkness’ (X. 89, 15)“. 

h) Usa.s, like Varuna, Pusan and other deities of the 
light, is a pathmaker*. Knowing the way, she does not 
miss the directions (I. 124, 3; V. 80, 4), in other words, she 
knows her own path. Accordingly she has opened up and 
left a path for Surya to travel (I. 113, 16). And by her 
shining she reveals the paths of men and makes them easy 
to traverse (VII. 79, 1; IV. 51, 1; V. 80, 2). 

i) Usas is called immortal in a context where her 
unvarying appearance at dawn is emphasized. 

From days eternal hath Dawn shone, the goddess. 

And shows to-day this lustre, she the wealthy ; 


' With verses 4-"> may be compared II *»n. 4-b 

* VM. 124. 

^ Hiilebrandt, LK. 14J>. 

* Pathy a Recati, ‘she of the wealthy path’ (V. 5t, 14) is invoked as a goddesb^ 
of journeying mercies and well-being. The concrete Cftas and th(* abstract Pathya 
Hevati are both path-goddesses, heavenly ‘Girl Guides’, as it were. 
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So shall she shine in days to come; immortal 

She moves on, self-determined, undecaying*. I. 113, 13 

(Griffith with a few changes). 

Here the immortality of U.sas is definitely connected with 
the fact that she has flushed continuously aforetime, and 
will flush throughout the days to come. The ‘everlasting 
power’ of Usas is interred from the observation of her 
invariable procedure. We say: Dawn is invariable, Nature 
is uniform. The Vedic Indians said: U.sas is immortal. 
What the origin of the concept of immortality was as applied 
to the gods is thus clear. It was due to the observation of 
the regular recurrence of the phenomena of nature. Men 
are declared to be mortal on the basis of experience, but 
there is no known beginning or end of the Snn’s rising, the 
appearance of dawn, the play of the lightning, etc,, etc. 
“Men maj' come and men may go 
But we go on for ever”: 

as Tennyson makes the waters of the “Brook” to say. By 
this road of observation and experience the Vedic Aryans 
arrived at one valid distinction between God and man. 
God is immortal, man is mortal. The ground of the 
immortality of the gods may be conceived as due to the 
drinking of Soma (IX. 106, 8) or to the vital stimulation of 
Savitar (IV. .54, ‘JX but the fact of their immortality doubtless 
was inferred as stated above. 

j) Usas is clearly connected with the duration and 
measurement of time, that is, with the notion of past, 
present and future. 

She. first of endlesh morns to come hereafter, 

Follows the path of morns that have departed 
Last of the countless mornings that have vanished, 
first of i)riuht morns to come hath dawn arisen. 

I. 113, i5c-ii (Griffith's translation). 

* < >r “ Tho wdUcsss l>.i\vn has flushed in former aijes. 

And here to-day the Ijounteous maiden flushes: 

So also may she flush in days hei-eafter. 

With powers hei own she fares immoital, ageless’’. 

Maodonell, HR. d‘J, 
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The thought of the Dawns that have departed gives 
rise to a pensive note: 

Gone are the men who in the days before us 
Looked on the flushing of the earlier morning. 1. 113, 11 
(Griffith’s translation with slight change). 

It reminds one of Tennyson’s song in the Princess: 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean. 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair, 

Rise from the heart and gather to the eyes. 

In looking on the happy autumn fields 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 

The dividing line between past and future is, according 
to the Vedic poet, not sunset but dawn. It is Dawn that 
wastes away the days of the life of a man, as a skilful 
gambler reduces the stakes of his opponent (I. 92, 10). It 
was at dawn that to the Vedic poet came the ‘solemn 
thought ' that he was one day nearer the end of his earthly 
life. Thus Dawn was called ‘leader of days’ (VII. 77, 2), 
since she brings up the days one bj’- one. And each Dawn, 
as she appears, seems to yearn eagerly to join the company 
of departed dawns (I. 113, 10). As regards further dawns 
they are thought of as simply the continuous repetition of 
past dawns. The analogies of nature suggest no certain 
progi’ess', (a concept due to historical experience), but 
only repetition -. There is (at least in the later hymns to 
Usas) no joyful anticipation of the future, but only pensive 
contemplation of the past, and of future days as destined 
soon to join the company of past days. This attitude 
points in the direction of the later Pessimism. 

k) Adumbration of the idea of Transmigration 
through the repeated birth ' of U.yas ’. There is in the 

’ Is the lafer doftiinr nf the endless l•*?petit^on of the cycle of the four .vio/ax 
due to tlie influence ol such analoirics? 

* Compare Ecclesiastes 2-11. 

^ Punnh pnnarjnyamana ‘born again (and) again’ (I. 02, 1<>) suggests the 
later pimarjanma ‘lebirth’; and punarbhii ‘le-born’ (I. 123, 2) reminds one of 
the BrShmana term puttartnriti/u ‘ re-death’. 

■* Also of Agni, Surya and Soma. 
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Rv. no clear indication of belief in Transmigration. No 
passage may be quoted with certitude and the whole 
conception of a future life with the Fathers is against it. 
Still certain analogies may be cited as likely to point in 
the direction of the later doctrine. The devas ‘gods’ rose 
out of nature. They were in general deified natural 
phenomena. Or, to put it in another way, they are the 
product of the religious instinct working on the raw 
material of natural phenomena. Usas is immortal, Shrya 
is immortal, etc. But the immortality of Usas is made up 
of the twin processes of dying (implied) and of being born 
again at dawn. This is a most potent and pregnant 
analogy, sure to have had its effect in furthering the later 
doctrine of rebirth. For according to that doctrine man 
too is immortal (in a lower sense) until he attains release. 
Death and rebirth follow each other in endless succession, 
even as the sunrise follows the sunset’. 

1) Usas as regularly appearing in the east is an 
expression of rita in the sense of ‘cosmic order’. She is 
‘born in rita’ and so is a ‘protectress of rita’ (I. 113, 12). 
She does not infringe the ordinances of rita and of the 
gods'", the proof being that she comes day by day to the 
place appointed. Being obedient to the rein of rita, she 
goes straight along the path thereof, never missing her 
way (I. 123, 13; 124, 3). The liturgical day begins with 
the appearance of Usas in the east, when she causes all 


^ Swarm Dayanand Saiasvati (Higvedadtbhnsyabhumikii, 211 ff.) finds in 
X. Tiis 6-7 a piDof text for transmigration in the Rigvedic period. A reference 
to the context, however, (vv. 4-7>) shews that this is extremely improbable. 

* Compare the well known lines of Milton’s Ivycidas; — 

“Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more, 

For T.ycida^ your sorrow is not dead, 

Slink though he be beneath the watery floor; 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

.\nd tricks his beams, and with new spangled ore. 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky”. 

- I b-J. IJ; 123, b; 124. 2; VII. 76, -b. 
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worshippers to awake and the sacrificial fires to be kindled 
(I. 113, 9). Thus she is an expression also of ‘ritualistic 
order’. As preceding the gods of light, Agni, Shrya, 
Savitar, etc., Usa.s is called ‘the mother of the gods’ 
(I. 113, 19) She is besought to bring all the gods to 
drink the Soma fl. 48, 12); and for this reason, perhaps, 
the gods are often described as 'waking with Usas. Usas 
and Agni are each called ‘banner of sacrifice’, since the 
light of each gleams at the time of the morning Soma- 
pressing (I. 113, 19; 96, 6). The freshness of an Indian 
morning (even in the hot season), the exhilaration due to 
the night’s rest, the splendour of the dawn, and the 
solemnity of the time of the morning sacrifice, all combined 
to produce a certain exaltation of spirit. Such a mental 
state, since it was experienced in the early morning, would 
naturally be attributed to the grace of the morning gods, 
Usas and Savitar '-. 

m) Usas is closely connected with the sun. She 
generated Surya and wa.s produced for tlie production of 
Savitar''. Thus as preceding the rising of the sun, Usas is 
thought of as his mother. But Surya follows Usas as a 
young man a maiden (I. 115, 2), and from this point of 
view Usas ( = Surya) is conceived as the wife or mistress 
of Surya’. The soul of the dead man goes to tlie sun and 
to U.sas (X. 58, 8) 

n) Comparisons. — The knowledge possessed by Usas 
is not stressed. She has wit enougli to do her own proper 
work and not to lose her way when she comes through 
the dark. She is chiefly expert in displaying her beauty 


* From this point of view alsf) she is said to have ‘generated Sun, sacrifice 
and Agni’ (VIF 7.'', )i). 

* With the prayer to Fi<as. Place in us excellent mental force (Kratu I 123, 
13), compare the Gsyatri, ‘May he stimulate our thoughts’ (III. 02, 10). 

' VII. 78. 3: I. 113, 1; cf. Maedonell, VM, Is. 

* Cf. Macdoneli, VM. 48. 

® Savitar and Pu*an as sun-gods arc represented as conductors ol the dead to 
the place of the Fathers. 
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and in winning admiration. If we compare together Agni, 
Indra and Us as, we find that Agni, the priestly god, is 
par excellence the wise god bearing the epithet jatavedas 
‘knowing all generations’, Indra is the strong god exhila- 
rated with Soma and slaying the demons, and Usas the 
Maiden Dawn is the fair goddess. Indra is manifested in 
the lightning and thunderbolt. The theophany of Usas is 
the ruddy flush spread over the east at dawn. 

She is as distinctly delicate and feminine as Indra is 
rough and masculine. As there are masculine ' hymns and 
feminine- hymns, so there are masculine phenomena of 
nature and feminine phenomena of nature. Had lightning 
been conceived as feminine and dawn as masculine, the 
whole nature and poetry of things would have been 
reversed. Since the strength and rude impetuosity of 
Indra are bound up with the drinking of Soma, it is 
altogether fitting that Soma is not an offering to Usas’. 
Agni is a Vedic priest; Indra, a Vedic warrior; and Usas 
a Vedic lady. For a warrior not knowledge but strength 
is the requisite. From the description of Usas we may 
infer that Vedic ladies were not careless in the matter of 
personal adornment, and were expert in feminine arts and 
wiles. Usas is a woman. Grace and attractiveness belong 
to her. Knowledge belongs to Agni and power to Indra. 
Yet each as a deva shares to a greater or less degree in 
the divine attributes of wisdom and power. Indirectly 
then through a study of the gods who were made after 
their likeness, one may get light upon the ways and 
aptitudes of the priests, warriors and women of the Vedic 
age. 

2. Asvins. -These twin deities are celebrated in about 

’ K. 7 . •' Whon I surve\ the wondrous CroSvs” and ‘‘ Onward ( ’hristian soldier”, etc. 

' K. q -‘Lft mo come closer to thee. Jesus.” This distinction between 
uiasculino an<l feminine hymns may be further illustrated by the difference 
between N/iii'n poetry and tjie relatively more soft and sensuous FaiSHara poetry. 

Oldenbercr (KV. 3.')4) refen? to the tendency to offer to ea«‘h individual god 
the kind of food or drink conesponding to his special nature 
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54 entire hymns, over half of which are found in books I 
and VIII. Judged by the statistical standard the Asvins 
rank in popularity next to Indra, Agni and Soma. The 
twin Nasatya(u)’ are among the most ‘opaque’ of all the 
Rigvedic gods, in this respect being like Indra and Varuna. 
The result is that in the endeavour to determine their 
original physical basis there are wide differences of 
opinion among scholars -. For example, the twin horsemen 
have been identified with heaven and earth’, day and 
night’, sun and moon’, two royal succouring saints’, 
morning and evening star’, the twin stars in the constel- 
lation Gemini ', the twin lights before dawn, half dark, 
half light”, morning and evening'*, fire of heaven and fire 
of the altar"*, rain-giving and dew-giving", and morning 
and evening wind One reason for this uncertainty 
doubtless is that the Asvins are pre-historic gods, and so 
in the course of their development have suffered so many 
transformations that their original physical significance 
has been almost or quite lost sight of. 

a) The Pre-Vedic Asvins. — In the Boghaz-Koi tab- 
lets (1400 B. c.) the name Nasatya" occurs together with 
Mitra, Varuna and Indra. The form of the word Nasatya 


’ ffaaalyafuj of uncertaio meaning, possibly ‘not-untrue’. 

* Hillebrandt, VM. III. 379-396, subjects the principal theories to a searching 
criticism. 

’ Yaska, Nir. XII. 1, 1. Yaska simply quotes the raiying opinions known 
to him. 

■* Yaska, op. cit. and Ludwig, KV. III. 334. Kegarded by Hillebrandt as the 
least objectionable of all the theories. 

Yaska, op. cit. and Oeldner, VS. 31. 

'' Oldenberg, KV. 207-21.3; and, with much less confidence. Manlonell, VM. 
.■i3-.”i4: and Bloomfield- Kv. 11.3-114. 

’ Weber, LS. V. 234, 206. 

Myriantheus, (ioldstiicker, Hopkins, Ragoziii. 

Max Muller, Origin and Growth of Religion, 2u.'i 

" Bergaigne. 

" VodskoT. 

*’ Brunnhofer, IT. 99. 

" Uani na-«a-o<-li-«a = ‘gods Nasatya’, i. e more than one. 
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shows that the consonantal shift from n to h had not yet 
taken place: therefore the period represented must be Indo- 
Iranian, or early Iranian In the Younger Avesta we 
meet with the demon Naonhaithya, clearly the degraded 
representative of the earlier Nasatya. The Nasatya(u) 
belong almost certainly, then, to the early Indo-Iranian or 
proto-Iranian deities. May they be traced back still further 
to the Indo-European period? There are distinct points 
of contact between the Indian Asvins, on the one hand, and 
the Greek sons of Zeus- and the Lettic god-sons, on the 
other. They are all horsemen, and each pair of deities has 
either a sister or a common sweetheart, the daughter of 
the sun. The resemblances are so striking that such scholars as 
Oldenberg, Macdonell, Hillebrandt and Bloomfield all agree 
in postulating some sort of connection’. Since a common 
name is lacking, it is possible that the myth existed only 
in germ before the Indo-European clans separated, the 
observation of the same physical phenomenon in each case 
leading to ‘developmental coincidences’ in the course of 
time. The similar nature and functions ascribed to the 
Indian Asvins, the Greek Dioscuri, and the Lettic god-sons, 
are very significant even though their names differ. 

b) The identification of the Asvins. — Of all the 
guesses concerning the original physical nature of the 
A§vins, as set forth above, ‘the twilight and the morning 
star theories seem the most probable ’h The twilight* 


Vedic Index' I. \niTX. Biit soe Giles, CHI. L. 7'J, for the hypothesis 
that the Roghaz-kui hiblets reveal the presence of “Aryans on the move towards 
the East 

" as represented, foi example, on the uoins oE the Gneco- 

Baotrian King Ku< ratidcs. 

’ oidenbirg, RV. -’l'!; Macdonell. VM. 53-51 ; Hillebrandt, VM. III. 379-:i80; 
Bloomfield, RV. IIS-IId. 

Macdonell, V'M. 04. 

* The very term ‘ twilight i. e iwinltght. indicates the analysis into two 
separate lights, of the gray light preceding the dawn. Twilight, then, may be 
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consists of twin-lights half-dark and half-light. These two 
lights fuse together and so correspond well with the de- 
scription of the Asvins as inseparable twins Tlie twilight 
is a true harbinger of the day, preceding, as it does, the 
appearance of both the dawn and the sun. If it be objected 
that the twin-lights of the morning twilight are hardly con- 
spicuous enough to stand alongside of Agni, Usas and Surya 
as deities of the morning, it tnay be answered that the 
Asvind(u), as ‘dual divinities’, practically fuse into one'"’. 
The morning twilight, though gray ', is almost as distinct 
an object of perception as the dawn or the rising of the 
sun; and the fact that it is tlie harbinger of dawn gives it 
a very definite significance for the sacrificial day. 

If we consider the concomitants* of the morning twilighti 
we notice that in the midst of it there often appears the 
morning star or the waning moon, or both ; and further 
that the morning twilight is confronted by the evening 
twilight. It is possible, then that the original duality of 
the twin-lights of morning may have been replaced, here 
and there, by tlie duality of morning and evening twilight 
or of morning and evening star. Such a shifting among 
closely associated phenomena is entirely comprehensible. 

Illustrations of these possible developments may now 
be noted. The morning star appears at the same time 
with Agni, Usas and SQrya. It suits all the conditions 


interpreted as cither one light made from tJie fusion ot two separate lights, or two 
lights which have coalesced into one. Tlie twilight has a distinct character of its 
own, separate from that of night, day, dawn or sunrise. 

* In II. 31* the union of the Asvins is compared with that of tw*> eyes, two 
hands, two feet, two lips, two breasts, two nostrils, two worlils, etc* 

* So Mitra and Varuna, interjn’cted as the light that fills the sky and the sk>' 
that is filled with light, fuse into one inseparable* unity in the compound Mitra- 
VaiTina 

•"^('onipurc tlic well-known lines from Miltons Lycidas: 

■ So sang the uncouth swain to the oaks and rills, 

While the still morn went out with sandals grny\ 

* At Landour, Mussoorie, during the summer ot 1921 the author made a 
careful study of the phenomena of the early morning sky. 

i: 
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except the duality of the Asvins. Analogy, however, may 
help us here. Usas, the morning flush followed by the day 
is preceded by the evening flush followed by the night, 
hence U^asa, ‘the two Dawns' (I. 188, 6; V. 1, 4). Ahan 
‘day’ is preceded by an equal length of time, hence ahani, 
‘the two days’, i. e. night and day (1. 123, 7). Rodasi ‘world’ 
(earthly or heavenly) is confronted by its opposite, hence 
Rodasi ‘ the two worlds heaven and earth. In like manner 
Nasatya' (once in sing. IV. 3, 6), interpreted as the 
morning star, is confronted by an evening star, therefore, 
Ndsatyd, Asvind ‘the two horsefhen’-, the morning and 
evening stars ’. The dual in each case links together two 
things which, while akin, are by no means the same or 
even closely associated. If the morning glow and th^ 
evening glow, though differing in the time of their appear- 
ance, are called U.^asd ‘the two Dawns’, why may not 
Asvinti ‘the two horsemen’ be, in like manner, a name for 
the morning star and evening star, or if preferred, a name 
for morning twilight and evening twilight? Or possibly 
each includes the other, the morning twilight and morning 
star going together, and the evening twilight and evening 
star. 

There are, indeed, a few Rigvedic texts which seem to 
indicate the connection of the Asvins with both morning 
and evening, since they are referred to as ‘born separately’ 
(V. 73, 4), ‘born here and there’ (I. 181, D, as having ruddy 


’ rhf 'lounger Avesta demon Xaonhaithya (^earlier N^atya) is in the 
sintrular. 

The i'onueotion with the horses, as sui^^vskcti by the name .istiJia ‘horsemen’ 
{nsva ‘ hoist*’) rnnios out also in the eonecption uf the (Ireek ViO'ic.uri and the 
1-aiin (nfs’/or and Polliir as mounted horsemen. Cf. the rcvoise of the PwUoratides 
- oins. So lUoomfieid KV. 114. 

Th*‘ ’two-star' theory of the .Vsvins is supjwrted by the I^ettio myth of the 
t:o<l-sons wh'i are ealled rospcctivrly the morning and the evening star, and by the 
<»reek myth that tiio Diosi-uri were rewanted by being placed in the sky as two 
stars Bloointield, T^V 114. 
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paths’ at evening and morning (VIII. 22, 14;, and as 
invoked on both occasion.s (X. 39, 1 ; 40, 4). It is probable, 
however, that even when the Asvin hymns were written, 
there was no very clear consciousness of their original 
physical basis, for by the time of Ya.ska (fifth century b. c.), 
as shown above, most diverse opinions were held. Indo- 
European comparative mythology lends some support to 
the identification of the Asvins with the morning and 
evening stars. The Dioscuri were placed as twin stars in 
the heavens, and in Lettic mythology the morning star 
peers at Saule”, the daughter of the sun. 

c) The Asvins are closely associated with Usas, the 
Dawn, for the three appear in the morning about the same 
time. It is clearly the twilight hour, for the appearance 
of Agni, Usas and Surya is represented as roughly synchro- 
nizing with that of the Asvins (I. 157, 1). The daughter 
of the sun mounts the three-seated' car of the Asvins 
(I. 34, 0 , etc.), a way of expressing the similarity of 
function and simultaneity of appearance that holds between 
the morning dawn and the morning twilight (or the 
morning star). Such contiguity between Usas (== Surya) 
and the Asvin brothers led also to a romance. The Lady 
Dawn chose the two Horsemen to be her husbands, a bit 
of mythological polyandry (IV. 43, 6; I. 119, 5). The 
situation is complicated by the fact that the Sun Maiden 
is represented also as the sister of the Asvins (I. 180, 2), 
as well as their wife’. Another ‘affair’ of the Lady Surya 


' Hudrarartam ‘ riiddy-|>athed ’ is an exolnsivc epithet nt the .levins. An 
alternative e|jithet is hirnnyavnrtam, * golden-patlKKl 

- Saule — ‘ sun-maiden ^ BIoonifioM (RV. 114-1 l.'t) ami Hillebrandt 

(VM. JI. 41. ff ; Ilf. havu made it practically certain that Sfirya is to be 

identified with 

^ ‘ Three-seab'd’, either to jnovidc seats tor r»as and the two A4\ins (Vedie 
Inde.x, Vandhura). or to brin^' the parts of the chaiiot into correspondence with 
the three daily sacrifices iMacdoncll. V>1. ."iO) Note the continaons play on the 
word ‘three’ in 1. 34. 

‘As -the two Asvins have a sister Suiy-a so the two Dioscuri have a 

sister Helena. And as the two Asvins wed the one Surya, so the two lA’ttic irod-sons 

j7t 
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is related in X. 85 9, where Soma (the Moon)' is the wooer 
and the two Asvin brothers are groomsmen ’. 

The steeds of the AAvins are not only horses, but are 
also frequently described as birds’ and their car as honey- 
bearing. They have a honey-whip ‘ with which they 
besprinkle their worshippers. They are rudd}’^ {rudrau 
their bird-steeds are red, and their path is red or golden. 
We are reminded of Savitar, whose golden arms are 
probably the morning and evening glow. It is accordingly 
natural to think of the Asvins, their bird-steeds, and their 
paths, as sharing in the ruddiness of the ruddy dawn. 

d) As an illustration of the Asvin hymns there is 
here reproduced VII. 71’’: — 

1. Away from Dawn her sister Night departeth. 

The black one leaves the ruddy god a pathway. 

We would invoke you rich in kine and horses; 

By day and night from us ward off the arrow. 

2. Unto the mortal worshipper approach ye. 

Upon your chariot bringing wealth, O Asvins. 

wed the one daughter the sun. These emharrassini: connections represent 
the mythological rendering of the phenomena of t)ic morning sky in terms of 
human relationships. 

‘Compare the Lithuanian folk-song (fUoomfield IIV. tl4). according to which 
the Moon ‘wedded the Maiden Sun^ and afterward ■ wandered by himself afar, 
and coquetted with the morning star'. The waning moon is often seen in con- 
junction with the morning star- 

^ This seems to reflect the connection ot the new moon witii the evening flush 
or of the old moon with the momiug flush. As Suiya (Usas) has a double ‘affair 
with both the two Asvins and the Moon, so has the Lettic Daughter of the Sun. 
Dsas, the Dawn, appears as tiie only lady amid the throng of masculine deities of 
the morning. Are her numerous love affairs with Agni, Pusan. Asvins, Surya and 
Soma (Moon) tiie reflection of similar exf)erieiices in Vetlic life, when the brother- 
less maiden wn.s in ilnmrer and too elc».sc proximity between tlie se.\e.s was apt to 
lead to intrigue'^ 

’ At any rare, ihc time of tl.c apinarance of the Asvins is the time of the 
singing of bird.s 

^ The ‘honey-whip' (I 157, 4) is r^arded by Oldenbeig (RV. 309) iis the 
morning dew; by (iriffitii tin stimulating and life-giving breeze’ of the early 
dawn. 

^ (’ompare Hillebraiidt. LR. 7 -n : Macdonell. VKS. 130 ff. and DR. 43-13. 
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Ward off from us unhealthiness and ailment; 

Lovers of honey, day and night protect us. 

3. At this the latest daybreak may your stallions, 

The kindly ones, whirl hitherward your chariot; 

BRng it wealth-laden, thong-drawn, O ye Asvins, 

Hither with horses yoked by sacreil order. 

4. The oar, twin lords of men, by which ye travel. 
Three-seated, filled with riches, matutinal ; 

With that to us come hither, ye Nasatyas, 

On your behalf maj"^ it approach, food-laden. 

5. Ye heroes twain from old age freed Cyavana, 

Brought a swift horse for Pedu, serpent-killing ', 

Delivered Atri from flistress and darkness. 

And placed the son of Jahiisa in freedom. 

6. This is my thought, O Asvins, this my praise-song, 

Gladly accept this well-wrought hymn, ye mighty; 

These prayers addressed to you have been sent forward, 

Do ye protect us evermore with blessings. 

e) Whatever may have been the original physical 
basis of the Asvins, it is clear that as early morning deities 
of light they were regarded as heralds of the dawn and 
harbingers of day. As sueli they may well have been 
conceived as ‘finding and restoring or rescuing the vanished 
light of the sun’-. As a further development of the same 
point of view, the Asvins are regarded in the Rv. as typi- 
cally succouring and miracle-working gods. The heavenly 
myth has been translated into the terms of human life. 
The Asvins are ‘a very present help in time of trouble’. 
They are divine phy.sicians, who cure whatever is diseased, 
restore sight, and heal the maimed’. They ward off the 
arrow’ of ‘unhealthiness and ailment’ (VII. 71, 1-2). They 
are ‘rich in kine and lioi’ses’, and their car is wealth- 
bringing and food-laden. Four instance.s of the succouring 
power of the Asvins are referred to in VII. 71, 5. They 

’ This epithet of Pedu^s swift horse is derivcil Irom other cognate passacres. 

“ Maodonell. VM. 51. 

Vlir. 18, 8; 2'2, 10; J 110, IG; X. :il», 3. 

^ It iiiaj be the ‘arrow’ of Itudra. In later Hindu mytholoiry the Asvini 
Knmaras are medical a;od«- 
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restored youthful vigour to the aged sage Cyavana, pro- 
longed his life, and made him the husband of maidens. 
They gave a swift, white, dragon-slaying horse to Pedu. 
They delivered Atri from a burning pit. They*rescued 
Jahusa at night and bore him away to freedom. It is 
uncertain how many of these stories are to be interpreted 
mythically a.s referring to the release of the sun from 
darknes.s, and how man}' are to be regarded as the ex- 
periences of actual persons, whose remarkable deliverances 
from peril or disease would easily be attributed to the 
Asvins in view of their character as divine deliverers and 
healers. 

f) The genealogy of the Asvins is variously expressed. 
They are several times called children of Dyaus (or the 
sky) '. Once they are said to have the ocean as their 
mother-. They are also once called the twin sons of 
Vivasvant ‘the luminous’ and Tvastar’s daughter Sarapyu, 
‘the swift”. These various ways of putting the matter 
probably reduce t(j much the same thing. 

gt The Asvins arc closely connected with love, court- 
ship, marriage, virility and offspring. They acted as 
groomsmen or ‘best men’ at the marriage of Soma (Moon) 
and Surya (X. 8.3, 8-9). They received Surya upon their 
chariot, hence they are besought to conduct the bride home 
in the same way (X. 83, 26). They are invoked to bestow 
fertility (X. 184, 2). Among their wonder-working deeds 
of grace may be mentioned the restoration of youth and 
virility to the aged sage Cyavana, so that he became the 
husband of maidens, the making a barren cow to yield 


' 1. 1,-2, 1: I-I, 1: X. 01. 1. 

* I. 4f>. 2. sindhunintani. The smdhii is iloubthjss the heavenly ocean, henec 
•ocean-inothcrcil' jiiobably means the same as ‘sons of the sky’. 

^ Vivasvant and Saranyu may possibly l>e interpreted as the luminous dav-sky 
and the dark night>skv. the ‘twilight’ theory of the A5vins being thus supported. 
See Mynantheu'-, Die Arnns Arischen Dwskuren (187**) p. f)?, and Ragozin. 
Vedk' India, 
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milk and the giving of a child to the wife of a eunuch'. 
They also gave a husband to the old maid Ghosa'\ 

h) The Asvins may be compared with Indra. Both 
the Asvins and Indra are represented as great helpers and 
deliverers. With this difference, however, that the deliver- 
ances wrought by the Asvins are a peaceful manifestation 
of divine grace, not as in the case of Indra, a deliverance 
from foes in battle. Again, both the Asvins and Indi’a 
are connected with the waters, but with a difference. The 
Asvins conduct across the ocean (sindhu), but Indra con- 
ducts across the rivers as e. g. the Vipas and Sutudri (III. 
33). For the way in which the Asvins deliver from the 
perils of the ocean, see especially the story of Bhujyu, son 
of Tugra, which Hillebrandt regards as the only saga of 
the Rv. that refers to the literal and earthly ocean I If 
the account is to be taken literally, it looks as if Bhujyu 
had suffered shipwreck in the mmudro, that is to say, 
either the Indus after the junction of its tributaries, or 
the ocean beyond. It is even possible to interpi’et the 
whole adventure of Bhujyu mythologicall.y, as is done by 
Myriantheus and Bergaigne. On the whole, however, it is 
better to follow the hint furnished by IE. comparative 
mythology, and take the narrative literally. For as Hille- 
brandt suggestively remarks^: The connection of the Asvins 
with Surya, that of the Dioscuri with Helena, and the re- 
lation of both the Asvins and the Dioscuri to the sea, points 
to a common background. Here, as in the case of Indra, 
mjdhs that had their original home in the sky, have been 
brought down to earth. It maj^ be that the Asvins’ de- 
liverance of the sun, who seemed likely to perish in the 


‘ V[|. 71, 5: r. 1 1_>. 116, 13. 

* I. 117. 7; X. 40, 7). Not»* that hymns X. .jji, 4(» are ascribed to the lady 

Gho^a, as a female Risi. 

’ VM. III. i s. More oi fully in agreement with Hillebrandt are Olden- 
berg, RV. :?14. u. '2; Pischel und (Jeldner. VM. XXIII: and Vedir If}dej\ 
II. 432, Art- samudra. 

'* VM. HI. IS; cf. Oldcnberg, RV. 214, 
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ocean of the sk}% was made to cover, by analogy, all similar 
deliverances from earthly waters, and then was extended 
to embrace every kind of rescue without exception. Thus 
the Asvins finally came to be regarded as typical succouring 
and miracle-working gods. • 



CHAPTER X. 

THE MINOR GODS OF THE VEDIC PANTHEON. 


The distinction between major and minor gods, as 
between older and younger gods is already recognised in 
the PiV. 

Obeisance to the gods, both great and little ; 

Obeisance to the younger and the older. I. 27, 13. 

Varutya, Indra, Agni and Soma are the ‘major’ gods. From 
the point of view of ethical greatness Varuna deserves to 
stand first, although judged by the number of hymns 
composed in his honour, he occupies only the sixth place. 
Indra is first in importance, if judged by the statistical 
test. He was clearly the most popular of all the Vedic 
deities, for as the slayer of both atmospheric and human 
foes he was the warrior god excellence, and as such 
appealed not only to the ruling and military Ksatriyas, 
but also to the people in general'. Indra, the warrior 
god, and the two ritualistic god,s, Agni and Soma, are the 
three most popular deities of the Rv., since approximately 
three-fifths of its hymns were composed in their honour’. 
Much space has already been given to the treatment of 
the four great gods, Varuna, Indra, Agni and Soma. The 
minor gods must be satisfied with much less attention. The 
order of treatment will be A. Celestial, B. Atmospheric, 
and C. Terrestrial Gods. 

A. Celestial Gods. 

Varuna and the Adityas, and also Dyau.s, liavc already 
been considered", and the dawn-gods U.sas and the Asvins 


' Yahweh, the national god of ihc Ifebrcws, combined in himself both the 
anstpre ethical character of Viiruua and the militant <|iialities of Indra He was 
at once the god who ‘cannot look up«:)n iniquity’ (Habakkuk 1. Id) and ‘the lortl 
of hosts’, ‘mighty in battle’ (Ps. XXIV. 8'. 

* Macdoneil, VM. 20. 
pp. Ill ff.; US ff. 
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have been the subject of a special chapter (IX). There 
remain onlj^ the sun-gods Sflrya, Savitar, Pusan and Visnu. 

1. Surya'. — Only ten or tweh'e hymns are addressed 
to this god, most of them being found in the first and 
tenth books. Surya as the designation of the round red 
orb of the sun is as concrete and transparent as Agni ‘fire’, 
or Usas ‘dawn’. 

VII. 6f>, 1-(J. To Suj’ya'-. 

1. Common to all mankind, the genial Surya, 

He who beholdeth all, is mounting upward : 

The god, the eye of Varuna and Mitra, 

Who rolls up darkness like a piece of leather ■. 

2. Surya’s great ensign, restles.s as the billow. 

That urges men to action mounteth upward ; 

Onward he still would roll the wheel unchanging. 

Which Etasa moveth, harnessed to the car-pole. 

3. Refulgent from the bosom of the Mornings, 

He riaeth up saluted by the singers; 

As the god Savitar to me he seemeth, 

Who violateth not the law unchanging. 

4. The gold-gem of the sky, far-seeing rises, 

Whose goal is distant, speeding onward, shining ; 

Now may mankiml by Surya stirred to action 
Attain their goals and do the tasks assigned ihem. 

.■). Where the immortals have prepared his pathway, 

He followeth his cour.se like flying eagle; 

With homage and oblations wouhl we worship 
You, Mitra-Varuna, when the sun has risen. 

H. Now Mitra, Varuna, Aryanian vouchsafe us 
Freedom and room, for us an<l for our children , 

May we find paths all fair and good to travel 
Preserve us evermore, ye gods, with blessings. 


' Oeiivt'd from .srar light’ and coirntite with the .Vvestaii hvnre ‘sun’, who 
lias like Siuya swift horses and is called the eye of Ahiira Mazda (Yasna I. S,")). 

-.After Criffith with some changes. C/. Hillcbrandt, I.R. 8-11; MacdoncU, 
ViiS 121 If. 

' As a man on rising in tlie morning, rolls up the skin on which he has slept, 
so the rising sun rolls up the darkness. So Grassmann, ieber.'^elzutif). The 
custom still survives in India of rolling up one’s bedding into a bnndle, and 
leaving it tints until evening. 
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Surya’s theophanic moment is when he rises above the 
horizon. He reveals the glory' of the gods, being called 
the face- of the gods in general (I. 115, 1) and especially 
that of Agni (X. 7, 3) ; also the eye'^ of the gods (VII. 77, 3), 
and especially the eye' of Mitra and Varuna ’ (VI. 51, 1; 
VII. 61, 1; 63, 1, etc.) as well as that of Agni (I. 115, 1). 
Since the sun is the eye of Mitra and Varuna, the rising 
of the sun is the theophanic moment of the two great 
Adityas also, when they are especially to be worshipped 
(VII. 63, 5-6). 

The affinity between the eye and the sun is recognised, 
each, as it were, being made for the other. In the funeral 
hymn, X. 16, 3, the eye of the dead man is conceived as 
going to Sfirya : ‘ Thine eye go sun-ward and thy spirit 
wind-ward So in the great cosmogonic hymn X. 90, 13, 
the sun is thought of as born from the eye of tlie world- 
giant Purusa : 

The moon was gendered from his mind, 

And from his eye the sun was born. 


' C(. Milton’s Paradise Ixjst IV. 32-;j5 : 

“O thou that with surpa-ssiDi; glory ciowiicd, 

Ix)ok’st from thy sole dominion like the god 
Of this new world: at whose sight all the .st.'n'S 
Hide their diminished heads”. 

Cf- for the same imageiy Bv. 1. .'lO, 2 (after Oriffith with c hanges): 

The eonstellations slink away, 

Like thieves, together with the night. 

Before the all-beholding snii. 

* Cf- Rev. I. Id: “His countenance was as the sun '-hineth in his strength”. 

^ Cf- Rev. I 14: ‘His eyes were as a Uame of fire’. 

* Maedoneli (V^l. 2.'1) pertinently remarks that the tact that the sun as the eye 
of Jlitra and Varuna is always mentioned in the first verse of a hymn suggests 
that it is one of the first ideas that occur when these' two gods .me thought of. 
It is doubtless as ‘the eye of Mitra and Varuna' that Siirya in a few passages i- 
called an Aditya (1. .‘lO. i:j', l!'l, 0; VIH !m'i, 11). 

= Cf- I. .30, 6: 

With that same eye wlierewith thou seest. 

O purifying Vanina, 

The unquiet one among m.ankind. 
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In what is probably one of the latest hymns to Sfirya in 
the Rv. (X. 158, 3-5) there is a prayer for sight' : 

3. May Savitar the god, and may 
Parvata also give us sight ; 

May the creator give us sight. 

4. Give sight unto our e 3 'e, give thou 
Our bodies sight that they may see; 

May we survey, discern this world. 

5. Thus, Surya, maj' we look on thee, 

On thee most lovely to behold. 

See clearly with the eyes of men. (Griffith’s translation.) 

The sun is naturally described as far-seeing and all- 
beholding (VII. 63, 1, 4). He is the spy (spaM) of the whole 
world (IV. 13, 3). Especially is he a witness of the good 
and evil deeds’ of men (VI. 51, 2; VII. 60, 2). As such he 
is besought, when rising, to declare men sinless to the 
■.5dityas and Agni (VII. 62, 2 . There are also the prayers; 
This day, ye gods, while Surya mounteth upward. 

Deliver us from trouble and dishonour. 1. 115, 6. 

4 O SOrya, with the light whereby thou scatterest gloom, 

And with thy ray impcllest every moving thing. 

Keep far from us all feeble, worthless sacrifice, 

And drive away disease and everj' evil dream. 

7. Cheerful in spirit, evermore, and keen of sight. 

With store of children, free from sickness aiid from, guilt. 
Long-living, may we look, O Surya, upon thee 
Uprising day by day, as great as Mitra thou. 

9 Thou by whose lustre all the world of life comes forth. 

And at the evening turns again unto it.s rest, 

O Surya with the yellow hair, rise up for us 

Day after daj’, still bringing purer innocence. X- 37, 4, 7, 9 

(Griffith, with some changes). 

According to the earlier hymn (VII. 62, 2) the function of 
Surya is to declare men guiltless, but here he seems to be 

' As the Vedie -Vryaiis penetraffH] farther and farther into India, blindness 
mubt have become more and more common among them, even as to-day. This 
fact gives the prayer a pathetic interest- 

" There is here suggested the affinity of the sun with purity and truth, and 
his hostility to the opposite. Cf John Ilf. 19-21. 
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thought of as making them guiltless'. There is also a 
reference to the healing activity’ of Sfirya, who drives 
away disease 

Surya has a car variously described as drawn by a 
horse called Etasa (VII. 63, 2) or by many horses or mares, 
or by seven bay mares {haritah I. 50, 8-9). Surya’s car 
and steeds seem to represent his rays of light, for both his 
steeds and his rays are said to cat-ry him wah. I. 50, 1, 8). 
Surya is poetically conceived as both animate and inanimate. 
As animate he is an eagle, a bull and a steed * ; as inanimate, 
a wheel, the gold-gem of the sky, a variegated stone set in 
the midst of heaven, a brilliant weapon concealed by Mitra- 
Varuna with cloud and rain ’’, etc. 

Surya’s relationships are confused. As appearing after 
dawn in time he is described as the child of Dawn''; but 
again he is pictured as following Dawn ‘as a young man 
follows a maiden’ (I. 115, 2), the lady Dawn being here 
represented as the wife of Surya (VII. 75, 5)^ Surya is 
the son of Dyaus (X. 37, 1), but many gods are said to have 
generated him or caused him to ascend the sky. 

Sfirya as the heavenly form of Agni dispels darkness 
(VII. 63, 1), smites the denizens thereof such as witches 
(I. 191, 8-9), and shines for all the world (VII. 63, 1). Sfirya 
measures’* the days (I. 50, 1\ and prolongs them (VIII. 48, 7). 

^ ‘guiltless’; anagnslva ‘guiltlessness^ X. 37, 7, 9. 

'Is tlie healing function of Surja based upon the hygienic value of sunlight? 
Cf, Malachi IV. '2, “ The sun of righteousness shall arise ivifh healing in his ivings ” 

^ In I. 50, 1 1-12 there is a reference to jaiin^lice. hariinan, ‘ the yellow disease’, 
which is of the colour of the sun, and for this reason. |)erhaps, may have been 
conceived as paused by the sun and to be healetl by the sun. (.'ompare the 
probably similar relation of Vanina to dropsy according to VII X9 (Zimmer, AL. 
392), and also that of Surya to Idindness. 

^Vn. (13. 5: V 47, 3: VII. 77. 3. 

Vil. t;3, 2, 4; V. 47, 3: (>3, 4. 

‘’VII. 33, 3; 7^, 3. On the principle of post hoc ergo propter hoc- 

’ This illustrates how plastic and free Vedic thought was in dealing with its 
mythology. The personification of the sun was very slight. 

In V. S.'i, 5 the sun is lepresentcd as a measuiing line with which Varuna 
measures off the earth. 
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He is once called ‘the divine priest of the gods”, and the 
epithet vi'svakarman ‘all-creating’ is once applied to him 
(X. 170, 4). Snrya’s pathway was prepared for him by the 
immortals in general (VII. 63, 5), more especially by Varuna 
(I. 24, 8; VII. 87, 1) and the Adityas (VII. 60, 4). The 
question is raised, why the sun does not fall from the sky : 
How is it that without being tield or fastened, 

He does not fall, although directed downward ? 

By what power does he move? Who has discerned that? 

Erect as prop of heaven he guards the zenith. IV. 13, 5 ; 14, 5. 

The answer is that Surya protects the law of the universe ^ 
His uniform’ wheel follows a uniform, unchanging, universal 
law. In his obedience to law Surya is like Savitar. So 
central is the sun in the economy of things that he is once 
called the soul (atnia) of all that moves or is stationary. 

2. Savitar.* — Reference has already been made to the 
view of Usener, followed by Schrader^, that the primitive 
IE. world was characterised by the formation of ‘special 
gods’. It has also been pointed out that the different 
Vedic sun-gods, Surya, Savitar, Visiiu, Pusan, Vivasvant, 
and perhaps Mitra, illustrate such formations'', since each 
god represents a special aspect of the sun. An alternative 
view would be that each special sun-god was, in origin, the 
creation of a different Vedic tribe, all of these being 
finally brought together within the Rigvedic pantheon as 
‘parallel forms’ of the sun-god. Savitar, like Surya, is 
mentioned in ten or twelve hymns, at least eight of these 
belonging to the ‘family books’. The following is a 
specimen hymn'; 

' asuruah purohitah, VIFl. 12. 

' Visrasya vratam, X. 37, ■ Samana, VII. G3, 2-3. 

Fioin JHt t*> stimulate’ (in Kv. only of Savilar): akin to s’U ‘to press (from 
whieli (‘OMies Soma and sn ‘to general** from whieh is derived snnu ‘son’. The 
dose mutual irlations of these three roots or meanings may have helped the 
ilevdopnient oi Imth Savitar and Soma. 

■’p. "^p. b3. 

■ IndebtO(lne.«« is avknowlfdtred to th»‘ translations of Macdonell, VRS 10 ff ; 
Hillehrandt, l.il. 'hi ii,; an,] Hopkin*!. Rf. I'' ff. 
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To Savitar, I. So. 

1. I call on Agni first of all for health and weal, 

I call on Mitra-Varuna to aid me here; 

I call on Night that brings the busy world to rest, 

I call on Savitar the god for needed help. 

2. Rolling along the way through space of darknes.s. 
Laying to rest th’ immortal and the mortal, 

God Savitar on golden ehariot seated 
Comes hither all existent things beholding. 

3. The god goes by a downward, by an upward path. 
Adorable he goes with tw-o bright horses. 

From the far distance cometh Savitar, the god, 

Driving off every kind of pain and hardship. 

4. His chariot omniform, pearl-decked ‘ and lofty. 

With yoke-pins golden, Savitar hath mounted, — 

He the adorable and brightly beaming 

Who clothes himself with might and spaces darksome. 

5. Drawing his car with golden pole, the dusky 
White-footed coursers have surveyed the peoples. 

For ever do the settlers and all creatures 

Rest in the lap of Savitar the godlike. 

6. God Savitar’s laps form two of the three heavens. 

One is the world of Yama, man-restraining. 

As on an axle-end, all things immortal 
On him repose ; let him who knoweth tell this. 

7. The sky-bird hath surveyed the realms of mid-air. 

The Asura, of wisdom deep, well-guiding. 

Where is the sun now found? Who understands it? 

To which of all skies hath his ray extended ? 

8. He hath surveyed the earth’s eight summits lofty, 

The three waste lands, the leagues, the seven rivers. 
Savitar god has come, whose eyes are golden. 

Choice gift.s upon the worshipper bestowing. 

9. The golden-handed Savitar, the active god. 

Between the heavens and earth proceedeth on his way. 
He drives diseases far away, impels the sun. 

And reaches through the darksome space the light of heaven. 
10 Let th’ Asura, well-guiding, golden-handed, 

Go forward, aiding well, whose thoughts are kindly ; 


The pearls arc most jn-obaltly stai'S ns in X. U.s, ! 1 . 
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Chasing off sorcerers and evil spirits, 

The god at eventide arises lauded. 

11. Thine ancient paths, O Savitar, are dustless, 

Thy paths well-fashioned in the middle region; 

By those paths easy to traverse protect us, 

This day on our behalf he intercessor. 

The following aspects of Savitar may be noted 
a) Savitar is connected with both evening and 
morning He goes by a downward and an upward path 
(v. 3). He goes around the night on both .sides, i. e. at 
evening and morning {V. 81, 4). He regularly precedes 
the ‘two days’ i.e. night and day (V. 82, 8). Savitar has 
‘two laps’, apparentlj’’ the lap of mid-air whence he seems 
to sink at evening, and the lap of the horizon from which 
he seems to rise at dawn (I. 35, 6). It would seem then 
that Savitar’s theophanic moment is found at evening and 
dawn, at the time of the setting and the rising of the sun. 

b) Savitar seems to have charge of the sun during 
the interval between evening and morning % He clothes 
himself with the dark space, rolling along through it, 
impelling the sun ”, and finally reaching the light of heaven 
(vv. 2, 4, 9). It is apparently with reference to this period 
of mystery between sunset and sunrise that the singer 
asks: 


' Compare Hopkins, Kf, 46: .Maodonell, VM- 3H-34, 

It looks as if Savitar in I. 3-> where oonccived as the power which impels 
and grades the sun from the place of his setting back to the place of his rising, the 
sun being apparently thought of as turning hack and returaing overhead in a 
reveree direction during the night In v. 1 the night work is distributed between 
Ratrl and Savitar. Ratrl puts men to sleep, while Savitar gives them all needetl 
help during the hours of darkness, banishing distress, driving away the demons of 
the night, and, as he escorts Siirya through the darkness back to his place of 
rising, incidentally surveying all creatures (vv. 2, '), T, .4). This view is supportetl 
by the similar conception found in the .Utnreyn Biahmn»a HI. 44. Cf. Bergaigne, 
RV. III. -,6. Macdonell. VM. 10: Wallis. OR. 11,-. ff. Aecording to Sayana 
Saritar is th<‘ sun hf^fore lising. 

” Savitar. the motive power of the sun. is identified in V. 81, .3 with Etaja, 
the steed who draws the ear of the sun. Cf VH. 63, 2. So Bergaigne, RV,’ 
11. 33.3. It is from this point of view, doubtless, that Savitar is represented as 
conducting the departed to where the righteous dwell (X. 17, 4), 
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Where is the sun now found? Who understands it? 

To which of all skies hath his ray extended '? (v. 7.) 

cj Savitar has two arms, which he raises up-'. A 
characteristic trait found in the family books, hence early. 
His hands and his fingers are mentioned. His two arms 
are probably the evening and morning glow . 

dj Savitar is pre-eminently a golden deity. He has 
golden arms (VI. 71, 1, 5; VII. 45, 2) and a golden car 
with golden yoke-pins and golden pole (I. 35, 2, 4, 5). He 
is golden-handed (I. 35, 9-10), golden-eyed (I. 35, 8) and 
golden-tongued (VI. 71, 3). Lustre or ‘mighty splendour’ 
(amdti) is characteristic of Savitar, and golden lustre is 
ascribed to him alone (III. 38, 8; VII. 38, 1). His golden 
arms are beautiful (VI. 71, 5) and he is ‘fair-fingered’ 
{svanguri). This last epithet reminds us of the Homeric 
poSoSatxTOAO? ‘rosy -fingered’ as applied to 'Hw; ‘Dawn’. 
Savitar’s two golden arms seem to mean the same thing 
as his golden lustre ‘. In view of all the facts the inference 
seems justified that Savitar’s theophanic moments were the 
evening and morning glow, the ruddy flush which often 
covers the evening sky and the morning sky at sunset and 
sunrise. So far as the dawn is concerned, Savitar is a 
‘mythological synonj-m’ of Usas. 

e) With the evening flush Savitar impels all creatures 
to ‘turn in’ and go to sleep, and with the morning flush 
stirs them to awake and go to work*. The goddess Night 
(Rdtri) also ‘brings the busy world to rest’ (I. 35, H; and 


* A similar question is asked in 1. 24, 10 with reference to th(‘ stai-s. 

* II. 3y, 2; IV. rj3, 4; VI. 71, 1, Tj; VII. 43, 2. 

’So Barth, RI 20; ’‘Savitn, the quickener, who, as he raises his long arms 
of gold, rouses all beings from their slnml>er in the morning and buries them in 
sleep again in the evening”. Also Gra.ssinnnn, Vebet'setznvfi, I. No. 229. 

The epithet ayohanii ‘ metal-jawetl ’ or ‘ golden-jawed ’ (Sayana), VI 71, 4, 
doubtless refei's to the same golden glow at evening anti morning, hence to be 
rendered ‘bronze-jawed’ rather than ‘iron-jawed’. 

® IV. 53, 3: VI 71,2; VII. 45, 1. Note the stereotyped expression mvesiyait 
prasuvan. In IV. 53. 3 both processes — the putting to .sleep and the awakening — 
are accomplished aktubhih. t. e by Savitar’s beams, the evening and the morning flush. 


18 
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impelled by Surya the impeller {prasavitai') men awake in 
the morning to pursue their ends and do their work 
(VII, 63, 2-4). Thus there is an overlapping of function 
between Savitar and Ratri in the evening, and between 
Savitar and Shrya in the morning. As a specimen of an 
evening hymn to Savitar the following stanzas are given 
from II. 38: 

4. The one who weaveth folds her work together, 

The artizan lays down his task half-finished; 

Savitar mounteth up, the time dividing, 

He has approached in likeness of Devotion *. 

5. Through various dwellings, through entire existence. 
Spreads manifold the household flame of Agni ; 

The mother gives her son the choicest portion. 

Quite as he wished, by Savitar excited. 

6. Now he returns who had gone forth for profit, 

All who have fared abroad yearn for their fire-side ; 

And each, his task half-finished, homeward journeys, 
According to god Savitar’s commandment.^ 

7. The fishes find their portion in the waters, 

The wild beasts spread abroad through desert places ; 

The woods are given to the birds. These statutes 
Of Savitar the god no one infringeth. 

8. Even the restless Varuna at sunset 
Seeks, as he may, a refuge in the waters ; 

His nest the egg-born seeks, their stall the cattle, 

Each in his place god Savitar appoints them. 

These stanzas present a delightful picture of the Vedic 
home-coming at the close of the day, when not only man 
but also fish, beast and bird seek, each, their place of rest. 
Half-finished tasks are laid down, and the genial hearth- 
fire is seen glowing far and wide. The evening meal is 
prepared, and a mother gives a choice bit to her hungry 
son. Certain lines remind one of Gray’s Elegy. The 


’ Twice a lay Savitar comes and arises, or lifts up his arms, at evening and 
at morning. The glow at the time of the evening sacrifice is the very picture of 
Animati ‘ Dn'olion '■ The evening glow divides between day and night. 

* It is doubtless with reference to the home-coming at evening that Agni’s 
epithet damunas. ‘ doniPsUc', is applied to Savitar. (I. 12.''., Z; T[. 71, 4.) 
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following is a morning litany in which Savitar along with 

other dawn deities is invoked ; 

Agni, the gracious, has upon the breaking 
Of radiant mornings looked, on wealtli’s bestowal. 

Come, Asvins, to the dwelling of the pious, 

Surya, the god, is rising with his splendour. 

God Savitar hath spread on high his lustre, 

Waving his flag like a spoil-seeking hero. 

Varuua-Mitra follow' stablished order. 

What time they make the sun ascend the heaven. 

IV. 13, 1-2 (after Griffith with some changes). 

f) Savitar is the lord of ‘stimulation’ {prasava V. 
81, 5). As such he assumes all forms’. The different 
forms of life, fish, beast, and fowl, together with their 
abodes and forms of sustenance, are due to the ordinance 
of Savitar (II. 38, 7). He is once called pmjdpati' ‘lord 
of offspring’ (IV. 53, 2). He bestows on men length of life 
or ‘life succeeding life’ (IV. 64, 2)^ Upon the gods in 
general and the Ribhus in particular, he bestowed immortality 
(IV. 54, 2; I. 110, 3)‘, in this respect resembling Soma. 

The word savitar ‘stimulator’, ‘vivifier’ is twice used 
as an epithet of Tvastar’’: — 

Tvastar the god, omniforni, vivifier' , 

Offspring beget.s and feeds in various fashion. HI. 55, 19. 

* VtHVa rnpdni V. 81, J. Savitar^s car is once caileil t-'i.s'varwpa ‘omniform^ 
r. 35, 4. 

‘ Prajapati is here au epithet of Savitar, ‘ the supporter of heaven and prajapati 
of the world ^ In IX. 5. 9 prajapati is mentioned in connection with Soma an<I 
Tvastar, being identified with Soma. From these uses as an epithet Prajapati finally 
attained an independent position as the supreme god, according to X. 121, lU. 

^ Either long life for the individual or for the race, probably the latter, ‘racial 
immortality * for men, to correspond with personal immortality for the gods. 

^ The conception of Savitar as a ‘quickcncr’, who bestows immortality, may 
be compared with the similar conception of ‘ the last Adam ’ who was made a 
• ([uickening’ oi life-ijiving Spirit (;vV£ 0 *ia Qt^OKOloh"^) I- Foi . XV. 45. 

'' Tcastrt ‘fashioner’, ‘creatoi’. from fuafc.s (- common rixit faArs ‘to fashion’, 
Avestan thwafes. 

^ Botli couplets contain the words devnit Tcastn saviln nwarupah. Visvariipa 
is used in a pregnant sense ‘shaping all fonns’, as well as ‘possessing all fonns’ 

In both couplets ‘the generative oi ei*cative faculty of the deity is referred to’ 
Macdonell, VM. 117- 
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Even in the womb god Tvastar, generatoi-, 

Omniform, vivifier, made us consorts. X. 10, 5- 

This would seem to indicate tltat Tvastar is the more 
ancient deity, and that Savitar has fallen heir t<» some of 
the functions of Tva.star. Tvastar, the craftsman deity 
and the artificer of the gods, seems to have been the 
apotheosis of the creative activity manifest in nature. 
Perhaps he may be regarded as a ‘mythological synonym” 
of Dyaus; for, as paternity is the leading characteristic of 
Dyaus, so the adorning of all things with form, the shaping 
of the foetus in the womb, is the work of Tvastar \ The 
conception of heaven as creative must have been (juite 
natural in view also of the multitudinous transformations 
that take place in the sky"*. As the creator of ail living 
forms, both human and animal, Tvastar is the energy 
manifested in generation and birth (I. 188, 9; III. 4, 9), 
Thus he is a universal father. He is the ancestor of the 
human race, in so far as his daughter Saranyu was the 
mother of Yama, the first man (X. 17, 1). Vayu is his 
son-in-law (VIII. 26, 21); Agni (I. 95, 2) and (by inference) 
Indra, (VI, 59, 2; II. 17, 6) his sons. The ‘ omniform' 
Tvastar has also a son called Visvarupa ‘Omniform’. 

It would seem probable, then, that Savitar was first a 
descriptive epithet of Tvastar and afterwards attained to 


' If a ‘ mythologic.il synonym then Tva.itar may have been originally an 
epithet of Dyaus, just as in two passages Savitar is an epithet of Tvastar. 

’ X. 110, 'I : I. ISS, (I ; X. 184, I ; fit. 4, <». etc. 

'As the theitrc of eveichanging coli>ui-s and forms (rTtpamJ, cloud and sun- 
shine, night and day, the sky might very well l>c called visvarupa. In fact the 
epithet vis-raoipn ‘ojiinifornr is once applied to the night-car of Savitar which is 
with pcuilb, t.e. stars. 1. 35, 

* Thus Tv ihtHr forgpii the thunderlfoU of Indi'a, sharpened the axe of 
IJruhmanasp-Ui. and fashioned a wonderful bowl, the chaliee of the gods — a kind 
oi \ ctlic ' Holy tirail ’ — which the Rihhus made into four, this last being probably, 
Killebrandt thinks, the moon and its four phases. 1. 32, 2: X. 53, 9; I. 20 6: 

I ti I , 5 
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definite personification as a ‘special god’ in charge of the 
general work of ‘stimulation’, the most marked example of 
Savitar’s energy of impulsion being that of the sun. Savitar 
conducts the sun through the darkness from west to east 
and has to do especially with the evening and morning glow. 
During the day he is united with the rays of the sun 
(V. 81, 4), the epithet sUryarasmi ‘sun-rayed’ being applied 
in the Rv. to him alone (X. 13!), 1). While Savitar is 
sometimes identified with Mitra, Pfi.san and Bhaga, light- 
deities of the day, yet his most characteristic domain is 
probably that of the night, the time of ‘the sun before 
rising’ (V. 81, 4-5; 82, 1, 3)^ Savitar in)pels the car of 
the Asvins before dawn (I. 34, 10). In his own department 
Savitar is supreme. Here not even Indra, Rudra or the 
Adityas can violate his independence (II. 38, 7, 9; V. 82, 2). 

ffj The ‘golden text’^* of the whole Rv. is the famous 
Sai’itri or GdyatrV stanza, the most sacred of all Vedic 
stanzas : 

That longed-for glow of Savitar, 

The heavenly one, may we obtain; 

So may he stimulate our thoughts ^ HI. 02, 10. 

Or as Macdonell (HR. 33) tran.slates: 

May we attain that excellent 
Glory of Savitar the god, 

That he may stimulate our thoughts. 

Here Savitar’s power of stimulation is transferred to 
the spiritual world, and he becomes the inspirer and 


' In like nuinnei Snvitar is besought to convey tli(‘ (b-parted spirit to wiiero 
tho ri^hteons dwell <X. 17, -Ij. 

' So SfiyaMii on V vSJ, 1. 

3 t’ompiu-e .loliii III. If) in tht* Bible, the Kaltma in Islam, und the threefohi 
refuge of the Buddhist ereed. 

^ < ’ailed Snvitrl heeause addressed to Siivitar pnd tlayatrt bee4UDe composed in 
the gayatri metre 

Taf Savitar vart'nyam 
Btiargo devasya ahhnnhi, 

Dhiyo ao nah pracodaydt. 
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quickener of thought. As Savitar awakens the world to 
do its work, so he awakens the spirit of man. The morning 
glow is an emblem of the inward illumination which the 
earnest worshipper or student desires for himself at the 
beginning of the day, or in the post-Vedic period at the 
beginning of Vedic study. As Soma exhilarates to holy 
thought and prayer, so Savitar stimulates. 

h) Finally, Savitar through his quickening and inner 
illumination makes men sinless : 

If we have done aught 'gainst the gods through thoughtless- 
ness, 

Weakness of will, or insolence, men as we are, 

Whether we’ve .sinned against the gods or mortal men. 

Make ' thou us free from sin and guilt *, O Savitar. IV. 54, 3. 

And so he is able to declare them sinless to the sun and 
Aditi (I. 123, 3; V. 82, 6). 

Savitar with his morning glow drives away the sorrows 
of the night and all bad dreams (V. 82, 4-5). 

3. Pusan. — A unique figure in the Vedic pantheon, his 
car being drawn by goats, his hairbraided, his weapon a 
goad, and his food mush. He seems to have been a 
pastoral’ deity originating perhaps in a single Vedic tribe'*. 
Accordingly he is represented in the following hymn as a 
shepherd or herdsman god: 


^ Siwatat, from sh. to ‘ronstitute’ sinlos.s through the process of inward 
quickening and illuminatinii {.lavu V, Sd, b). There is here the suggestion 
imsilily of a dynamic working in the human spirit, something akin to the thought 
of Ps. LI., ‘('roate in me a clpan hcait’. 

^ anagasah, ‘ijniltless'. 

’The derivation from pus ‘to tlmve’ would seem to indicate that Pusan was p 
^ edic ' Sondergott . thr personification of the idea of ‘thrift’ or ‘prosperity’, the 
' prosperer'. 

* Since of tiie ten hymns addressed to Pusan eitiier singly or conjointly with 
Indra or Soiua, six belong to the sixth book, it is a plausible eoniecture that the 
worship of Pusan originated in the Bharadvaja elan. 
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To Pa.mn, VI. 54\ 

1. Pusan, provide us with a guide, 

Who shall at once direct us right, 

And who shall say: ‘it is just here’. 

2. With Pusan we would join ourselves. 

Who shall us to the houses guide. 

And say to us; ‘it is just these’. 

3. The wheel of Pusan is not hurt, 

Never falls down his chariot-box. 

Nor does his felly quake and creak. 

4. Who with oblation worships him. 

Him Pusan never overlooks; 

That man is first to find him wealth. 

5. After our cows let Pusan go; 

May he protect and guard our steeds: 

May Pusan for us booty win. 

6. O Pusan, follow thou the kino 
Of Soma-pressing worshipper. 

And of ourselves who laud thee well. 

7. Let none be lost, let none be hurt. 

Nor suffer fracture in a pit; 

Come back with all the cows unharmed. 

8. The watchful Pusan, him who hears. 

Whose property is never lost. 

The lord of wealth, we supplicate. 

9. O Pusan, in thy service may 
We never suffer injury; 

We laud and praise thee in this place. 

10. From far away may Pusan place 
His right hand round us to protect; 

May he drive back to us the lost. 

The following characteristics of Pusan may be noted; 
a) He shepherds domestic animals. Prosperity for 
a pastoral tribe means good pasture (I. 42, 8) for cattle 
and their careful shepherding, so that none may fall into 
a pit, break a limb, be seized by thieves, be devoured by 


* For thp translation compare Ilillebrandt, LR. 71 ff. and Macdonell, ^ Rf* 
111 ff. 
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wild beasts or stray away and become lost* (VI. 54, 5-10; 
I. 42, 2-3 1 . In the hymn translated above Pusan is 
represented as a divine herdsman*’, a ‘good shepherd’*, 
who guards and guides his own and ever seeks and finds 
the ‘lost’. By analogy the activity of Pusan is extended, 
so that he makes all hidden treasures manifest and easy 
to find (VI. 48, 15), such as the hidden Agni and the hidden 
Soma (X. 5, 5 ; I. 23, 13). His exclusive epithets anaijtapasu 
‘losing no cattle’, and anaRtavedcut ‘losing no goods’, 
emphasize this trait of his character. 

h) Pusan is a ‘path-lord {pathaspnti VI. 53, 1). As 
such he guai'ds every path, delivers from the dangers of 
the road, such as the wolf and highwayman, grants 
auspicious paths, and makes them lead to booty b His 
goad is pasusadhanl \ that is, it directs cattle straight, in 
the morning on the road to pasture and in the evening on 
the road home (VI. 53, 9). As path-lord Pusan also escorts 
the bride on the way to her new home (X. 85, 37), and 
along with Agni and Savitar conducts the dead on the far 
path to the gods and the fathers (X. 17, 3-5)®. The 
pertinent stanzas from the gi-eat funeral hymn are worth 
quoting in this connection : — 

3. May Pusan bear thee hence, for he hath knowledge. 

Guard of the world, whose cattle ne’er are injured; 

May he consign thee to these Fathers’ keeping. 

And to the gracious gods let Agni give thee. 

'Compare the followiug Biblical pass.a!;es; Gen. XXXI. 39; J Sam. XVII. 
■G-iti; John X. 1. 12; .Matt. XH. 11; I.ukc XV. .'l-T. 

- pasupo, ‘eattlc-prntector’, is referred directly only to Pusan (VI. . 58 , 2). 

*(.>. Ps. XXIII. 1; .John X. 11, 14. 

VI 49, S; 1. 42, 1-3; X. .',9, 7; VI. 4. 

* I’fif an’,'; goad is a bucolii' weapon and its fiim tion to keep cattle in the straight 
path is app.irently the link of conni’etion between Pltsaids work as cattle-protector 
and that of path-hord. Pusan’s second weapon, the aal, is described as ‘prayer- 
inspiring’ (In ahin irntl UH VI Si. The gracious light and impulses of the 
inoraitig sun con.siitut'' .an awl hv which Pusan produces a devotional spirit in 
the clov-fistcd and so brings them to the employment of the priestly singer. 

Pusan’s goat .servts the sfnne purpose in conrhicting the sacrificial horse to 
the world of the gods (1. 1ti2, 2-4) 
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4. May Ayu, giver of all life, protect thee; 

May Pusan guard thee on thy pathway forward; 

Thither let Savitar the god transport thee, 

Where dwell the pious who have passed before thee. 

5. Pusan knows all these realms; may he conduct us 

By ways that are most free from fear and danger; 

Giver of blessings, glowing, all-heroic, 

May he the wise and watchful go before us. 

H. Pusan was born to move on distant pathways. 

On the far path of earth, far path of iieaven ; 

To both most wonted places of assembly 

He travels and returns with perfect knowledge. X. 17, 3-6. 

. (Griffith with some changes.) 

e) PQsan’s birth, habitat and connections are in the 
heavens. He was born on the far path of earth and sky, 
and so knows all the routes. He moves back and forth 
between heaven and earth, and his car never breaks down. 
Agkrini ‘glowing’ is his exclusive epithet. He is the 
heavenly herdsman {gopa)'; or, to change the figure, he 
sails his golden ships through the aerial ocean, acting as 
the messenger of Surya (VI. 58, 3). These de.scriptions 
point clearly to the sun. The personification of Pfisan as 
the sun was so faint that apparently the moral sense of 
the Vedic age was not scandalized by his being called the 
paramour of his sister (the Dawn) and the wooer of his 
mother (the Nightie The whole mythical transaction was 
thoroughly transparent. Pusan and Savitar are closely 
related ^ Pusan moves in the energy iprasava X. 139, 1) 
of Savitar, and both conduct the dead to the place of the 
‘fathers’. Savitar is the sun as ‘the great stimulator of 
life and motion ’, making the world to awake in the morning 
and sending it to rest in the evening; while Pusan is the 

‘ X. 17, 1 

*VI. 4-'). The incestuous love yffaiis ascribrfi u> TTiwn ni‘iy he the ^ 
siiivival of ,'tn earlier conception of him as a 

* PuiRan is also called the brother of Indra (VI. .‘>5, •’>). epithet 

fsarasamsa ‘praised of men’, otherwise exclusively limited to Agni. is twice 
applied to him (I. 100, 4; X. 04, ^)- 
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sun as the heavenly herdsman, pathmaker', and traveller, 
who moves through the sky from sunrise to sunset 

The question arises as to which was primary and which 
secondary in Pusan, his earthly function as a bucolic god 
or his heavenly function as the sun. Macdonell thinks that 
‘the beneficent power of the sun manifested chiefly as a 
pastoral deity’ underlies the character of Pusan (VM. 37), 
while Oldenberg takes Phsan’s character as a path-god to 
be primary (RV. 230 ff.). Where such great authorities 
disagree the solution is difficult. If, however, Pusan is 
really derived from puii ‘to thrive”, then he most probably 
was in origin an abstract Sondergott, ‘he of thrift’, ‘pros- 
perer’. Concrete content would be secured by a very early 
identification of Phsan with the sun as the best realizer of 
the notion of a herdsman god, since the sun shepherds the 
literal cows of earth as well as the cloud-kine and light-kine 
of the skies Thus in all probability ‘Pusan was originally 
the countryman’s deity, somewhat as were Pan and Faunus I 
As Agni and Soma were Brahman gods and Indra a Ksatriya 
god, so Pusan was probably a Vaisya god. 

4. ViSNU.— A god of minor significance '■ in the Rv., 
but of primary importance in the later history of India in 
view of his inclusion in the great triad, Brahma, Visnu 


‘ ty. Ps. XIX. .vG. 

’ PuWn’.s team of mountain-climbing goats fits in well witli his climb up the 
steep of heaven to the zenith and then down to the plaee of sunset. It is even 
possible that Pusan himself was originally a goat-god, his goat-team being the 
survival of ;m earlier theriomoi phic stage. Cf. Oldenberg, P>Y. 74-7 j. 

^ Denied by Pist hel and tleldner, VS. I. 193. 

* We may compare the local Haaftm of Palestine, concei’ning whom Morris 
.lastrow writes ‘‘For the t'anaanites the old Semitic deities became protectors of 
the soil, presiding ovei' vegetation. In general these protectors were viewed as 
pt^i'soniftdilKms uf thf .sun Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions, 1914, p. 28. 

■' Drisler, .\otrs on the \ edtc Itfili/ Pofian in Classical Istudies in honour of 
Henry Drisler. 1894. ji 24‘2. 

“Of the five or six Rigveda hymns addressed to Visnu three belong to Book I, 
and the rest stan<l late in Books M. and VH. Hopkins may. therefore, be ooi'rect 
in regarding the Visnu hymns as late. 
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and Siva. The following hymn (I. 154)' illustrates Visnu’s 
chief activity: — 

1. Let me tell forth the mighty deeds of Vispu, 

He who has measured out the earthly region.^ : 

And has the upper gathering-place established, 

Having strode out, the wide-paced one, with three strides. 

2. Through his heroic deed is Visnu lauded, 

He who like wild beast haunts the lofty mountains, 
Wandering at will, in whose three ample footsteps 
All worlds abide, all creatures have their dwelling. 

3. Let my inspiring hymn go forth to Visnu, 

The bull, the mountain-dweller, the wide-pacing. 

He who alone has measured out with three steps 
This long and far-extended place of gathering. 

4. Whose three steps filled with honey-mead, unfailing 
In heavenly joys, delight themselves in amrit; 

He who in threefold manner earth and heaven 
Alone supports, even all the world of being. 

5. I would attain to that dear realm of Visnu, 

Where men devoted to the gods delight them; 

For dear and most akin to tlie wide-strider 

Is in his highest step the well of honey. 

6. To your realms would we go, O Indra- Visnu, 

Where are the many-horned and nimble cattle; 

There shineth brightly down the highest footstep. 

The footstep of the bull, the widely pacing. 

The ‘three steps’ of Vi.snu constitute his chief charac- 
teristic. These are either the three stations, sunrise, 
zenith and sunset, or the three levels, sunrise, mid-air and 
zenith, most probably the latter ^ For the highest step 
of Visnu is described in language which clearly identifies 
it with the position of the sun in the zenith’. 


‘ For the translation cf (Iriffith, HR. 1. 207; Hillei>ran<lt. I.];. 8h : Maetlonell 
VRS. :>0 tf. and HR. :!.o. 

" So Maciioncll, VM. 3S, and Bloomfield, RV. 160, Agni’s eharaetenstic epithet 
trisadhastha ‘three-seated’, i. r. found in earth, mid-air and sky, is once applied 
to Viinu. T. 156, .'). ' 

^ Paraniain padam, I. 154, 5-6. 

■* The highest step of Visnu is in X. 1, ;i identified with the highest, t. e the 
third place of Agni Yaska calls the zenith I'isnupada ‘the step of Visnu’ 
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The highest step of Visnu is connected with the ideas 
of the Visnu-worshippers of that time concerning life after 
death. There the pious are happy in the dear abode of 
Visnu (1. 154, 5). There is the well of honey, and there 
are found the many-horned and nimble cattle (I. 154, 6) b 
The situation of Visnu’s ‘highest step’ is not easily described. 
It is beyond the flight of birds ^ It is seen by the liberal 
like an eye fixed in heaven (I. 22, 20). It shines down 
brightly (I. 154, 6). The note of yearning for the heavenly 
home, the elysium of Visnu d. 154, 5-6)’ is clearly sounded. 

Visnu’s highest step is represented as his distinctive 
abode (I. 154, 51 Hence his theophanic moment is after 
he has taken his three steps and climbed the mountain’ of 
the sky, in other words, when the sun is in the zenith. 
Visnu’s epithet ‘mountain-dwelling’ and ‘mountain-abiding’ 
(I. 154, 2-3) are probably connected with the same order 
of ideas unless Vispu was originally a mountain-god in the 
literal sense. 

Vispu took his three steps for a gracious purpose, 
namely to deliver man from distress (VI. 49, 13) and to 
provide him with the earth' as a dwelling". In 'all this 
Vi.snu acted as a protector or preserver 5 an interesting 
anticipation of his later function as Preserver. In one 
passage (VII. 100, 6) there is a reference to different forms 


‘ A bucolic heaven ‘flowim? with milk ami honev^ 

* I. Ij.'i, ."i. cf. I. 24, t> ol' Varuaa. 

With the sun-hoDie ol soul^’ in the Ry- compai’e the sun-ilad glory ol the 
redeemed in the Bible: ‘‘They that are wise >haU shine as the brightness of the 
ftrmament: and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and 
ever , Dun XU- d; and “Then shall the riirhteous .shine forth ns the sun in the 
kingdoiii of their Father*’. Matt. XIIJ, 4d. 

< ninpan- the representation of the Hemitie Shautash (sun) on very early 
Babylonian seals as a mountain climber. 

Vi^uu (\ IJ i(9, d) made fast the earth round about with pegs. The vault 
of fte sky is eoneeived as a tent, which is fastened down at the horizon on all 
sides with tent-j)cgs. as it were. 

" VI. 09, 5-d; Vn. 100 1. 

' Trnfri J. 1 4. 
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of Visnu : ‘Do not conceal from us this form, since thou 
didst assume another form in battle’. The various avataras 
of Visriu depend upon this power of changing his form. 

Visnu and Indra are closely associated forming in one 
hymn (VI. 09) the dual divinity Indra-Visnu. Here there 
is mutual assimilation, Indra, becoming a wide-strider and 
Visnu a Soma-drinker and fighter. Both do ‘heroic deeds’ - 
which are praised in almost identical language in their 
characteristic hymns (I. 32, I ; 154, 1). 

The name Visnu is not transparent like Agni and Usas, 
its derivation “ being uncertain. Oldenberg (RV. 228) thinks 
that Visnu was originally an abstract deity — ‘he of wide 
space’, having nothing concrete corresponding to his three 
steps*. According to Macdonell, however, Visnu is the sun 
conceived as ‘the personified swiftly moving luminary’ 
which with vast strides traverses the whole universe (VM. 39). 
It is possible that Visnu began as an abstract ‘Sondergott’ 
and later found concrete content in the sun. 

B. .AtmospJiei'ic Gods. 

The Maruts have been described in connection with 
Indra their chief “ and Parjanya in connection with Mitra- 
Varuna”. Hence there remain only Vayu-Vata, Rudra, 
Trita Aptya, Apam Napat, Matarisvan, Aja Ekapad and 
Apah. 


* Is this because their natural l>asis was similar — sun and lightning — , Indra 
as the lightning slaying Vritra and Vispu as the sun striding through the worlds? 
Or was there conceivably a historical ground in the union of the Vianu-worshippers 
and the Indra-worshippers, as suggested by Hillehrandt (VM. III. 34b)? 

- viryatii. 

^ lYs Ho be active', hence ‘the active one’ (Macdonell VM. 39 ; vi~snu (sdnu 
summit') ‘over the summit’, hence ‘he who climbs over the summit’ (Bloomfield 
RV. 168); preposition vi with ending snu ‘the wide-striving’ (Oldenberg 
KV. 292, n. 1). 

* The three steps corros|>ond in later Hindu mythology to the three worlds, 
heaven, earth and hell. 

® p. 202 ff. 
p. 141 ft. 
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1. Vayu-Vata'. — Each of these names for wind ex- 
presses both the physical element and its divine personifi- 
cation, but Vayu more commonly refers to the god and 
Vata to the element of wind®. There is only one complete 
hymn to Vayu (I. 134) and two to Vata (X. 168, 186), these 
hymns belonging to the latest portions of the Rv. The 
following stanzas of I. 134 in the unusual Atyasti metre 
are reproduced after Griffith with some changes; 

3. Two bay steeds Vayu yokes, Vayu two ruddy steeds, 
Swift-footed to the chariot, to the pole to draw. 

Best coursers, to the pole to draw. 

Awaken Bounteousness, as when 
A lover wakes liis sleeping love. 

Illumine heaven and earth, make thou the dawns to shine: 
For glory make the dawns to shine. 

4. For thee the radiant Dawns in the far-distant sky 

Stretch out bright garments wondrously in beams of light. 
Bright-coloured in their newest beams. 

For thee the nectar-yielding cow 
Pours alt rich treasures forth as milk. 

The Marut-host hast thou engendered from the womb. 

The Maruts from the womb of heaven. 

Also the hymn to Vata,'-' X. 168: — 

1. Of Vata’s car I now will tell the greatness : 

Shattering, thundering, its roar advances; 

It moves sky-touching, lurid hues producing. 

Fares too along the earth, the dust up-whirling. 

*1. The hosts of Vata follow close thereafter. 

And haste to him as women to their trysting. 

With them united, on the self-same chariot. 

The god, the King of all this world, speeds onward. 

Proceeding on the pathways through the mid-air, 

Never on any day halts he his chariot, 


' From ru ‘to blow’, possibly counei‘te<l with Lat. Ventus and Tent, Woden. 
Vayu is reterred to in the vesta (Farg. XtX. 13) as ‘ the powerful wind made 
by Mazda ’• 

* ifacdonell. VM. St. 

’ Cf the translations of Criffith, UK- II. OOo; and Maedonell, VRS. 210 ft 
and IIP,. 02. 
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The first-born, friend of waters, order-loving *, — 

Where was he born and whence obtained he being? 

4. As breath of gods - and germ of all creation, 

Wanders this god according to his pleasure. 

His sound is heard, but no one sees his likeness ; 

That Vata let us worship with oblation. 

The following comments may be made: — 

a) Of all the forces of nature wind is the most 
restless. It never halts (X. 168, 3). The constant movement 
of the air is more palpable than that of any other element. 
Hence niyutvat ‘drawn by a team’ is a characteristic epithet 
of Vayu, for he is alwa 3 ’^s travelling about, of course, with 
carriage and span. Besides the gentle breeze, there are 
found to-day three types of wind in the Vedic area, wind 
accompanying dust-storms, wind that blows up the monsoon, 
and wind that accompanies the rain-storm. It may be that 
all are referred to in the hymn to Vata. There is mention 
of the wind that whirls up the dust, and Vata as ‘the order- 
loving friend of waters’ maj’ be, as suggested by Hopkins, 
the wind that “brings the monsoon-clouds in due season’’ '. 
The wind whose sound is thunder, which touches the sky 
and produces the lurid lightning hues, is clearly the wind 
that accompanies thunder and lightning. Vayu, as the 
gentle morning zephyr, breathes upon Usas, the Lady 
Bountiful, and awakens her, as ‘a lover wakes his sleeping 
love ’. 

b) To wake up Usas is to make the dawns to shine 
and illumine heaven and earth. Close connection between 
the morning breeze and the morning dawn ; and hence for 
Vedic thought a causal relation between the two. The 
morning breeze, as starting up first, is naturally conceived 
as the cause of the dawn. Since tlien Vayu wakes up U.sas, 
it is for him, i. e. on his behalf, that the radiant dawns in 


' rit'avan. of- ritaspati lord of rtin. VIII. 2(;, 21. 

* In VII. 87, 2 V.ita is called the l)reath (atman) of Vaiuna 
^ ION. 47. 
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the far distance ‘ broaden out goodly garments in wondrous 
beams”. 

c) Vayu in six or seven hymns is joined with Indra 
as a dual divinity in the form Indra-Yciyu. This close 
connection with Vayu ‘Wind’ helps to determine the place 
and function of Indra, one of the most ‘opaque' of all the 
gods. As Lightning and Wind co-operate in the thunder- 
storm, so Indra and Vayu ride on the same car-, a mytho- 
logical expression for united function. This union of Indra 
and Vayu explains why either of them may represent the 
deities of the atmosphere in the later Vedic triad". 

d) The first draught of Soma is Vayu’s shared Is 
this a merely ritualistic detail, or the reflexion of the fact 
that the monsoon-wind regularly precedes the monsoon 
and a blast of wind usually initiates a thunder-storm? If 
Vayu becomes active before Indra, then he must have had 
the prior Soma-draught. The violence of both must have 
seemed to the Vedic Indians to indicate exhilaration with 
Soma. 

e) The difference between collective wind and 
individual gusts or blasts of wind seems to be suggested 
by the varying number of the cars and teams of Vayu. 
In one place Vayu is said to have two horses (I. 134, 3) 
and a shining, wide-gleaming, heaven-touching car; in 
other places, 99, 100 or 1000 horses, and 1000 cars". As 
Agni is related to the agnis. Soma to the soma-drops, and 
Indra to the Maruts, so would it be natural for Vayu 
‘Wind’ to be related to the winds (cf. II. 11, 14 for 
vdyavah). The difficult word vistah’’’ ‘expansions', develop- 
ments’, ‘divisions’, must refer either to the individual 


' Noti' literal heams and figurative garments. 

- Vayu has India as his charioteer {lndra-»drnlhi IV. 4(j, i ; 4S, 2j. 

’ p. 1 ■■) I . 

‘I. 114. 1. h; i:;:,, l; IV. 4t;. l. etc. 

= IV. 46, 3; is, 4; H. 41, 1. 

® X. 16s, 2 (only here in Kv.). The meanings are derived theoretically from 
those of the verbal form ri-sfhii 
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blasts which form the host of Vayu', or to the natural 
concomitants of wind such as the waters', etc. or to both. 

f) The wind presents itself as a mysterious element'. 
It wanders where it listeth. Its sound is heard, but no 
one sees its form '. That is to say, its theophany is in 
terms of sound, not in terms of sight. Its origin is 
uncertain. Once it is called the child of heaven and 
earth (VII. 90, 3 ), and again it is said to have sprung from 
the breath (prana) of the world-giant (X. 90, 13). Hence 
in the late hymn (X. 168, 3) the question is raised : ‘Where 
was he born, and whence obtained he being?’ 

g) The hygienic and vital aspects of wind were well 
known to the Vedic Indians. They knew that air is the 
condition of life and air in motion the condition of health. 
If there were terrible activities of Vata, in which he 
‘generated the Maruts from the wombs of heaven’, that is, 
sent forth his brood of winds to accompany the thunder- 
storm, shattering trees and whirling up dust, there were 
also gracious ' and remedial activities. Vata wafts healing 
and prolongs life, for in his house is the treasure of im- 
mortality (X. 186)". It is from this point of view that 
Vata is called the source of the world and the father of 
men, yea the very ‘ breath ' of the gods. If then the Greek 


’So Muii', OST. ‘gusts’ (?) ; Hopkins, ION. 47 ‘foiras of Vata’; Bloomfield, 
RV. 155. ‘blasts of Vata’- 

’’So Hillebrandt, LK. 61, ‘Vatas Scharen’; and Macdonell, VUS. 217, ‘hosts 
of V5ta’- 

’ Cf. .fohn III. s ; “The wind bloweth where it nstII, and thou hcarest the voioe 
thereof, but knowcst not whence it eometh, and whither it goetii: so is every one 
that is born of tlie Spirit”. Note that both ‘wind’ and ‘Spiiit’ translate the same 
Greek word 

* Cf I. 161, 41: ‘The pull (or drag, dlnaji) of Vavu is peiceived, not his 
form ' 

■'In VUI, 26, j:; Vayu has the epithet Sira: cf. VITI. IS, !l. 

M-acdonell, VM. 82. 

' X. Is6, 4. Vayu- Vata would seem, aicordingly to be lonnected with 

the Hindu do< trine of the Prams or ‘ Vital Breaths? 


1 “ 
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word for wind furnishes in the New Testament a name 
for the Holy Spirit, we need not wonder that the Vedic 
Indians also found in Vayu-Vata the symbol of a tran- 
scendent reality. 

2. Apah. — The Waters are praised in four entire hymns 
Their personification is very slight, not more than that of 
Prithivi ‘Earth’. The following is Professor Macdonell’s 
metrical translation of VII. 49 * : — 

1. With ocean for their chief they flow unresting; 

From the aerial flood they hasten cleansing ; 

For whom the mighty Indra’s bolt cut channels, 

Here may those Waters, goddesses, preserve me. 

2. Waters that come from heaven or run in channels 
Dug out, or flow spontaneously by nature. 

That, clear and pure, have as their goal the oeean ; 

Here may those Waters, goddesses, preserve me. 

3. In midst of whom King Varuna is moving, 

And, looking down, surveys men’s truth and falsehood ; 
Who clear and purifying, drip with sweetness; 

Here may those Waters, goddesses, preserve me. 

4. In whom King Varuna, in whom, too. Soma, 

In whom the All-gods drink exalted vigour; 

Into whom Agni, friend of all, has entered; 

Here may those Waters, goddesses, preserve me. 

The following comments may be made: — 

a) It is the heavenly waters that are celebrated in 
this hymn, but not perhaps to the exclusion of the earthly 
Their place is beside the sun. King Varuna moves in 
their midst. Indra with his bolt dug out their channels’, 
and Apam Napat, ‘Child of the Waters’, the lightning form 

' VII. 17, 40; X. 0, ;i0. 

’ HP. 0'!, cf. Jlillebrandt, I.K. 7(i 

'The liistinotion between the waters * above the finuainent' ami the waters 
‘under the firmament^ is not verv eleardy drawn, so that in the Naighaittuka 
(V. :1) tlie waters are reekoned as terrestrial deities onlv. 

* The I'rfeieni e in VH. 47, 4 and 49, 1 to Indra’s digging with his Ijolt the 
ehannels ot the waters may be best interpreted as alluding to the heavenly waters. 

It is an extension by analogy, when Indra is represented as hollowing out the 
eh.innels of tlic Vipas and .Siitnilr'I (III. 9'!, d). 
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of Agni, ‘ without fuel shines among them ’ At the same 
time the waters are represented as flowing in channels, 
natural or artificial, and as having the ocean for their 
goal =. 

b) The waters are naturally conceived as feminine ^ 
They are mothers, young women (or wives), and goddesses. 
As mothers they generate Agni in his lightning form as 
the ‘Child of Waters’ (X. 91, 6) as well as in his earthly 
form. They have most auspicious fluid, which they are 
besought as loving mothers to give. They are most 
motherly, the sources of everything both fixed and moving. 
In their union with the Soma juice, in order to provide 
the Indra-drink ‘, the waters are compared with young 
women : 

Those in whom Soma joys and is delighted, 

As a young man with fair and pleasant damsels. 

So maidens bow before the youthful gallant, 

Who comes with love to them who yearn to meet him‘. 

X. 30, 5-6 (Griffith’s translation). 

c) The waters are wealthy, that is, in a pregnant 
sense, wealth-giving®. They are mistresses of boons, and 
come bringing ghee, milk and honey (X. 9, 5; 30, 13). The 
waters may be called wealth-giving either as fertilizing 
the earth and causing abundant harvests, or, more probably, 
as a constituent of the Soma drink, delighting Indra and 
the other gods and so inciting them to give boons. It is 
not the waters as such, but the waters as mixed with Soma 
that are praised in VII. 49, 4 and X. 30. 

‘ I. 23, 17 : VIJ. 4fl, 1, 3, 4 ; X. 30, 4. 

* Even here the reference may be to the heavenly waters as cither dng out t)y 
the bolt of Indra, or falling SfKintancoiisly witlioiit the aceorapaniment of thunder 
and lightning. 

® With Apah ‘Waters’ we may compare t the successive Dawns or 

simnltaneoiis dawn-gleain.s 

* ladra-pnna VII. 47, 1 t X .10, it. 

Note the fondness for .«e.va.iJ analogies in the l!\ . 

" rei'ati X. .30, 8, 12, 1 1 This epithet is also applied to l^sas, as the bounii- 
fnl goddc.ss of the Dawn. 
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d) The waters are nourishing, strengthening, life- 
giving. Theirs is the ‘wave of nourishment’ (VII. 47, 1). 
They furnish drink to men and are a constituent of the 
drink of Indra (X. 9, 4; VII. 47, 1). It is only an extension 
of the same idea, when the waters are called medicinal, 
and are conceived as the source of healing and immortality. 

Amrit' is in the waters, in them medicine. I. 23, 19. 

The floods are all-medicinal. I. 23, 20. 

Ye waters, teem with medicine. 

To keep my body -safe from harm. 

So that I long may sec the sun. I. 23, 21. 

Ye waters are most motherly physicians'. VI. 50, 7. 
e) The waters cleanse and purify: — 

Hundredfold-cleansing, in their nature joyful, 

To paths of gods the goddesses move forward; 

Never infringe they Indra’s ordinances. VII. 47, 8. 

Let the floods motherly, the waters, cleanse us. 

Purity us with oil", the oil-refiners; 

For they bear off all stain, the goddess waters. 

Up from them come I purified and brightened. X. 17, 10. 

It is the extension by analogy from physical cleansing to 
moral cleansing that explains the following prayer: — 
Whatever evil is in me. 

If I ’gainst any have done wrong. 

Or told a lie and sworn to it. 

Ye waters, bear it far from me. I. 23, 22 = X. 9, 8. 

The waters are associated with Varuna who distinguishes 
between truth and falsehood (VII. 49, 3). Hence they 
bear away* not only the defilement of the flesh (X. 17, 10), 
but also such spirit-defiling sins as violence and lying. 

'With the AmnI that has its home in the waters compare the ‘living water’ 
and ‘the watci of life' of John IV. 10 and Revelation XXII 17. 

' Oonbtless the starting: point in all these eonceptions was the experience of 
the vital need of water and of its well-known hygienic value. 

' The custom of ruohing the whole bod_\ with oil for remedial, cleansing and 
sacramental purposes is rommoii in india to this day- 

* pro rah X. ‘.t. s . },. 10. Cf. ‘‘Behold the Lamb of tkai. that Inheth airap 
the sins of the world ' — .lohn f 29 Note the conception, however feebly held, 
of a “ fountain openMi for sin and for uneleanness ” fZeeh. Xlll. 1). 
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3. Rudra. — Distinctly a subordinate god, being cele- 
brated in only three entire hymns', but important as being 
the Vedic anticipation of Piva, the third person of the 
Hindu Trimfirti. As the later Siv'a with his phallic symbol 
is more like a Dravidian demon than an Aryan deva, so 
the Rigvedic Rudra” is the most demonic of all the early 
gods. He may have absorbed aboriginal elements from 
the very beginning. AVith PCi.san alone he wears his hair 
braided’, possibly a sign of DiFsa or SCidra influence. Men 
so dreaded the fearsome Rudra that the adjective Siva* 
‘auspicious’ was attached to him as a euphemistic epithet. 

To Rudra, II. 3S''. ■ 

1. Let thy goodwill, sire of the Mariits, reach us: 

From the sun's sight remove us not, O Rudra. 

In mercy may the hero spare our horses; 

May we with offspritig, Rudra, be prolific. 

2. Through those most wholesome remedies by thee given, 
Rudra, I would attain a hundred winters. 

Drive far away from us distress and hatred, 

Diseases drive away in all directions. 

3. Of what is born thou art the best in gloiy, 

Bolt-wielding Rudra, mightiest of the mighty. 

Across distresses ferry us in safety, 

Repel thou from us all attacks of mischief. 

4. May we not anger thee, O mighty Rudra, 

AVith worship poor, ill-praise, joint-invocation. 

By remedies do thou raise up our heroes, 

1 hear thou art the bei^t of all physicians. 

•i. Rudra invoked with gifts and invocations 
I would propitiate with hymns and praises. 


' It. vii. 4C; i. 1 1 1. 

’Derived either from riid ‘to ery'. hence ‘ Howler' (Suyan.i), or according to 
Fischel (VS I. .">7) from the liyiiothetical root rnd ‘to be luddy’. Both meanings 
are suitable. 

’ Kapardin I- 114, 1, .b; VI. .>.7, '2 : IX. ti". 11. Cf- tVdir Index I. 13 • 

’ Cf. the similar Dial idian root se, sev, sivn ‘ red, * ruddy ’■ See A. Clayton. 
The JUgveda and Veair lieligtan, 1913, pp. 7U-7S 

’ Acknowledgment is made of special indebtedness to the translations of 
Hillebrandt, LK. 9.7-97, and Naidonell. VRS. ,7fi-67 and HR .5.7-,70. 
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Gracious, fair-lipped, accessible, and ruddy, 

May he subject us not to his fierce anger. 

6. Me begging succour has the bull made happy. 

By his puissant strength, he girt with Maruts. 
Shade in the heat, as ’twere, I would attain to. 
Would fain, uninjured, win the grace of Rudra. 

7. Where is that gracious hand of thine, O Rudra, 
Which is for us medicinal and cooling ? 

Bearer away of harm by gods inflicted. 

Be thou, O Bull, compassionate to me ward. 

8. I for the bull, the ruddy-brown and whitish. 
Mightily voice a mighty panegyric. 

Adore the radiant one with lowly worship. 

We praise the name, the terrible name of Rudra. 

9. With firm limbs, multiform, the strong, the ruddy. 
Has decked himself with jewels bright and golden. 
From Rudra, this great universe’s ruler. 

Let not divine dominion ever vanish. 

10. Worthy art thou that bearest bow and arrows. 

And Ihine adorable all-coloured necklace. 

Worthy art thou that wieldest all this terror; 
There’s nothing mightier than thou, O Rudra. 

11. Praise him the famous, youthful, and car-seated, 
Like dread beast pouncing on his prey, the mighty. 
Be kind, when lauded, to the singer, Rudra; 

Than us some other may thy missiles lay low. 

12. Even as a son bows down in reverence lowly 
What time his sire draws nigh with kindly greeting. 
So praise I the true lord, who giveth richly ; 

To us thou grantest remedies when lauded. 

13. Your remedies, O Maruts, that are cleansing, 

That are most wholesome, mighty ones, and helpful. 
Those that our father Manu hath selected, 

Those I desire, yea Rudra’s balm and healing. 

14. May Rudra’s missile turn aside and pass us. 

May the vast ill-will of the fierce one spare us ; 

Relax thy bow-string for our liberal patrons, 

O bounteous one, be kind to our descendants. 

15. So, bull, that here art ruddy-brown and far-famed. 
Since thou, O god, art neither wroth nor slayest. 

To this our invocation be attentive. 

We would with strong sons speak aloud at worship. 
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Comments : — 

a) Rudra is the father of the group of gods known 
variously as Rudras, Rudriyas and Maruts. The Maruts 
in the Rv. are clearly storm-gods, compounded of storm- 
winds, lightning-flashes and showers of rain. As such they 
are closely associated with Indra*. There is a family 
resemblance between Rudra and the Maruts in that both 
father and sons wear ornaments of gold (the lightning 
flashes ?), are armed with weapons especially with bow and 
arrow, are besought to avert their cow- and man-slaying 
stroke-, and are rich in healing remedies ^ The original 
conception of Rudra would, then, seem to have covered 
“not the storm pure and simple, but rather its baleful side 
in the destructive agency of lightning 

b) Rudra is not described in the same terms as Indra. 
He is never represented as slaying Vritra, nor is the 
characteristic epithet of Indra, vajrabahu, ‘bolt-armed’ 
applied to Rudra more than once ’. There are in fact 
three kinds of lightning mentioned in the Rv. as judged 
by its effects. Indra with his bolt slays the cloud-demon 
Vritra and releases the waters. So whenever peals of 
thunder and flashes of lightning are followed by a down- 
pour of rain, it is Indra’s work. Secondly, whenever there 
is lightning, thunder, hailstorm or mist*’, without rain or 
with only a few drops of rain, then it is the work of 
Vritra’, for Vritra clothes himself in the habiliments of 
Indra, and would appear as ‘an angel of light’. Thirdly, 


‘ See p- 202 ff. 

* I. 1)4, 10; VII. 50, IT. 

^ U. 33, 13. The remedies appear to b<' the Wald’S, tor the Maruts ‘rain 
down Wald'S medicine^ (V. 53, 14). 

* Macdonell, VM. 77. 

^ II. 33, 3 . 

® As so often occurs in connection with dust storms in the Punjab from March 
to June. 

^ Cf. r. .32, 13. 
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whenever the lightning strikes man or beast \ it is the 
work of Rudra. Indra’s bolt is beneficent, since he smites 
only the foes, demonic or human of his worshippers, but 
the arrow of Rudra is maleficent. Rudra thus partakes 
of the nature of both Indra and Vritra, being both divine 
and demonic. 

c) While ‘the destructive agency of lightning’ is to 
be regarded as Rudra’s original sphere and function, there 
is no ground for limiting it to this. There probably was 
a very early extension by analogy. If Rudra was at first 
the one who hurls the destructive lightning-dart, later, as 
the Aryans advanced further into the Punjab, he may have 
been thought of as hurling the dart of sunstroke ’ — that 
very real peril in India — or as hurling the darts of illness 
and disease in general ^ Such an extension of function 
would be congruous with Rudra’s original activity, and in 
the light of Rudra’s character as depicted in the literature 
of the Yajurveda period must have taken place sooner or 
later. The numerous references in II. 33 to diseases and 
remedies would seem to indicate that such an extension 
of Rudra’s functions may have occurred well within the 
Rigvedic period. 

d) Some one has said that the gods are the first 
philosophy. It is equally true that they are the first and 
earliest science. For the mythical conceptions which early 
mankind formed concerning them “represent the conjectural 
science of a primitive mental condition” The Vedic 
Indians knew from experience that certain things in nature 


‘ Near the author’s home in the T'- S. A. both incn and cattle have been 
killcil by li^htninir 

- Suge;e.sted, peihaps, by the nse of .ihpii in II. 33, K and VI. Iti, 38. 

■ lioth Oldenberq (RV. 316-224) and Hdlcbrandt (VM. II. 192 ff.) emphasize 
Rudra’s connection with disease, Oldenberg retrarding him as a god of mountain 
and forest, whence the shaft.s of disease attack mankind, and Hillebnmdt making 
him responsible tor the sickly season immediately following the rains, when almost 
every one is stricken down with fevei. 

* Macdonell, VM. 1 . 
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were wholesome, vitalizing, remedial, e. g. water, wind and 
storm. A storm accompanied by lightning, wind and rain 
clears the murky dust-laden air of the Punjab and gives a 
new sense of freshness and vitality. So the Vedic singer 
said: ‘Vata wafts healing’; ‘the Maruts have pure, 

wholesome, vitalizing remedies’; Rudra, the father of the 
Maruts, is ‘the greatest physician of physicians’; Soma, the 
drink of immortality, is ‘medicine for a sick man’; Soma- 
Rudra together ‘drive awaj' illness’ ; the Asvins (so mysterious 
to us) are ‘physicians with remedies’; and Varuna, 
the august Deity, has ‘a hundred, a thousand medicines’. 

In the long list of Vedic gods of healing, namely Rudra, 
the Maruts, Vata, Waters, Soma, Soma-Rudra, Asvins and 
Varuna, it is probable that in nearly every case we have 
to do with water. It is an ingredient of the Soma-liquor, 
and the honey of the Asvins may have been the morning 
dew. It is possible, however, that the remedies that are 
contained in the waters refer in part at least to the plants 
and herbs which owe their existence to the waters; and 
which are used for either medicines, or charms or for 
both^ The gods of healing are ‘departmental gods’, and 
yet in the matter of healing ministry there is overlapping 
of function. Each of seven or eight Vedic gods is a healer. 
In this way were expressed the hygienic experience and 
judgments of the time. Thus natural phenomena of 
hygienic value transfigured and personalized as gods are 
conceived after the manner of human physicians with their 
remedies. Indirectly, then, we may learn through these 
pictures of divine physicians something about human 
physicians in the Vedic age. 

It may be that Rudra, who is fairly ‘opaque’, represents 
the coalescence of more than one god% In fact, when the 


' We may cmipare the great symbol in Kcvelation of “ a river of water of life 
on both sides of which grew the “tree of life,” the leaves of which were “ for the 
healing of the nations” (Rev. XXII. I-L’)- 

’So Hopkins (ION. 11b) who regards Siva as the combination of a Vedic 
storm-god and a local aboriginal disea.sc-god '. 
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pantheon was in such unstable equilibrium as it was in 
the Vedic age, there were constantly functioning the 
contrasted processes of separation and combination. A 
god (like Agni) might cast off an epithet (like rudra 'j, 
which would become a separate god. But the epithet in 
order to find a ‘local habitation’ may be thought of as 
attaching itself to another god or godling. Hence it is 
altogether possible that diverse elements have been brought 
under the name of Rudra. This is suggested by the 
differing views as to his nature that are held by such 
scholars as Weber, Schroeder, Oldenberg, Hillebrandt and 
Macdonell. 

e) Notwithstanding Rudra’s maleficent character, he 
is appealed to as a god of grace. As ‘the bearer away of 
harm hy gods inflicted’ (II. 33, 7) he is besought to avert 
the anger of the gods (I. 114, 4)\ This is the Rigvedic 
analogue of the grace of Siva as expressed in the famous 
lines of the Tiruvusagam : 

“Thou mad’st me thine ; didst fiery poison eat, pitying poor souls, 

That I might thine ambrosia taste, — I, meanest one’’^ 

4. Apam Napat, Trita Aptya, Matarisvan, Ahibudhnya 
and Aja Ekapad may be dismissed with few words. They 
are in general to be regarded as ‘mythological synonyms’ 
of Indra and Rudra, interpreted as the lightning’. Apam 
Napat and Trita Aptya go back to the Indo-Iranian period. 
These two with Matarisvan are sometimes identified with 
Agni, especially in his aerial form. All are invoked only 
incidentally in scattered verses, except Apam Napat who 
is celebrated in one whole hymn, of which a few stanzas 
are here reproduced : — 


^ Rudra occurs as an attribute of both Agni and the Asvins. 

* Doubtless through the healing of diseases inflicted by the gods. 
5 Macnicol, IT. 17.> 

* Cf. Macdonell, VM. 67-74. • 
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To Apam Napat', II. 36. 

4. Him the young man the youthful maiden waters 
Unsmiling circle round, make bright and shining. 

He with clear flames shines bountifully upon us, 
Ghee-mantled, without fuel, in the waters. 

8. Who in the waters with his heavenly splendour 
Shines widely forth, eternal, order-loving; 

The plants and other beings as his branches 

Do propagate themselves with all their offspring. 

9. Son of the waters, he the lap hath mounted 
Of (waters) prone, erect he, clad in lightning. 

Bearing his lofty and transcendent greatness 

The golden-hued and swift streams flow around him. 

10. He is of golden form, of golden aspect; 

The golden-hued is he, the son of waters ; 

To him born from a golden womb, when seated, 

The givers of gold-gifts present oblation. 

13. In them the bull a germ has generated; 

He as a child sucks them, in turn they kiss him. 

He son of waters of unfading colour. 

Works here on earth as with another’s body. 

14. Him stationed in this highest place and shining 
For aye with undimmed rays, the waters bringing 
Ghee to their son as food,— the nimble waters 
Themselves with all their garments fly around him. 

Here the cloud-born lightning is represented as sur- 
rounded by the lady waters, very much as the youth Soma 
sports’ with the maiden waters. We are reminded also 
that the Maruts are born of Pripii, the mottled storm- 
cloud, and that Parjanya is the personification of the rain- 
cloud. 

C. Terrestrial (tods. 

PrithiiH, A(jni, Brihaspati and Soma have already been 
considered. There remains only the treatment of Sarasvati 


* Compare the translations of Macdonell, VRS. 68-78 and HR. 64-t>6. 

* This reminds us of Sri AVtjwa and the Gopis. Is it possible that these early 
representations influenced the course of the AVi^a legend? 
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and the Rivers with some reference to deified mountains, 
forests, trees and plants. 

1. Saeasvati and the Rivers. — The heavenly and the 
earthly waters are not shut off from each other in water- 
tight compartments: each class involves the other. The 
heavenly waters fall in the form of rain, and run in the 
rivers to the sea, while the earthly waters owe their origin 
to the heavenly. In the famous ‘ Nndistuti’ hymn (X. 75) 
there is the following interesting catalogue of the rivers : — 

5. Favour ye this my laud, O Ganga, Yamuna, 

Saras vatr and Sutudri and Parusni; 

Marudvridha with Asikni and VitasiS, 

O Arjikiya with Susoma hear my cry. 

6. First with Tristama thou, united to flow forth, 

With Rasa and Susartu and with Svetya here, 

O Sindhu, with Kubha and wdth Mehatnu joined, 

Thou seekeat in thy course Kruinu and Gomati. 

The list begins with the Ganga on the east and ends 
with the Sindhu and its tributaries on the west'. In view 
of this order it would be most natural to think of the 
composition of the hymn as having taken place at the 
eastern end of the Rigvedic world -, perhaps on the Sarasvati 
or even in the region lying between the Ganga and the 
Yamuna, the present Saharanpur District. The Sarasvati 
is clearly distinguished from the Sindhu, and its situation 
between the Yamuna and the Sutudri identifies it beyond 
question with the modern Sarsuti near Thanesar. The 
Sindhu as the chief of the great river sy.stem of the Punjab 
is singled out for special praises as follows: 

«!• To heaven ascends her roar on high above the earth. 

With shimmer she displays her endless vehemence; 


'ey. Sii' A. Stein, Some Riccr Xames in the Uiqveda, JRAS. .Ian. 1917: 
“Tiip analysis of the riser names given in our Kigveila verse has proved that 
leavin.g aside tile still uneertain Arjikiya. they follow eaoh other in striet order from 
east to west”. 

* Cf. Vedic Imiex undei VitasUi- “The rareness of the name in the Bigreda 
points to the Punjab not having been the seat of the activity of the greater part of 
the Vedic Indians” 
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As showers of rain that break forth thundering from a cloud, 
So * Sindhu rushes onward bellowing like a bull. 

4. Like mothers to their calves, like milch-kine with their milk. 
So, Sindhu, unto thee the roaring rivers run. 

Ev’n as a warrior monarch leads his army’s wings, 

So leadest thou the rivers, moving at their head. 

7-8. Most active of the active, Sindhu, undeceived, 

Like a mare splendid, like a woman fair to see. 

Good steeds has Sindhu, goodly cars and goodly robes. 
Golden is she, well-fashioned, rich in ample wealth-. 

These stanzas furnish a commentary on the sixth stanza, 
which describes the relation which exists between Sindhu 
and her tributary streams. There is the description of a 
mighty river which is fed by branches on both sides, the 
Sindhu controlling them, just as a warrior king commands 
the two wings of his army. 

To be compared with ‘the hymn in praise of the Rivers’ 
(X. 75) is ‘ Visvamitra’s conversation with the Rivers’, Vipais 
and Sutudrl (III. 33)*. As Varuna dug the bed of the 
Sindhu, the chief of the rivers, so Indra dug the beds of 
the sister streams Vipas and Sutudri. In both hymns the 
rivers are compared with racing mares and mother cow's. 
The personification of the deified rivers is slight, being 
held in check by their obvious physical character. 

Sarasvatl is invoked in three entire hymns of the Rv. * 
She is regarded as the most worshipful of all the rivers, 
being described as ‘most mother-like, most river-like, most 
goddess-like’^ and as the as^irya or divine one among the 
streams (VII. 96, 1). She is depicted in grandiloquent 
terms as a rushing, powerful flood, that surpasses all 
other waters in greatness, with her mighty waves tearing 
away the heights of the mountains as she moves roaring 


' Lit. tvhev. 

’ Griffith’s translation with changes. 

= p. 187 ff. 

‘ VI. 61: VII. !l5, «6. 

■’Or ‘Best of mothers, of rDers, of godilesses’, 11. 41. 16 (Macdonell. VM. ^6i 
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along'. In view of the fact that the eastern Sarasvatl 
(modern SarsMi) must always have been one of the minor 
rivers of the Punjab, some scholars hold that the Sarasvatl 
in most passages is to be identified with the Sindhu (Indus)*. 
But this, as already shown, is not probable. The basin of 
the Sarasvatl was the last halting place of the Vedic 
Indians before they left the land of the seven rivers" and 
entered the Jumna-Ganges area. There is evidence that 
the Aryan tribes were held back for a considerable time 
by the dense aboriginal population which occupied the 
banks of the Jumna*. As in this protracted struggle the 
broad waters of the Jumna must have been a bulwark for 
the aborigines against the Aryans", so must the Sarasvatl 
have been for the Aryans against the aborigines. Sarasvatl 
is described as a ‘metal fort’ protecting the Aryan tribes 
and chieftains that dwell upon her banks, smiter of foes, 
slaying the Paravatas^, and besought by her worshippers 
not to let them go into captivity to strange and distant 
fields^. The Sarasvatl, as the region where the ‘five 
tribes’ tarried longest, was doubtless the centre of gravity 
of the pigvedic world. Its banks would be hallowed by 
the composition of hymns and the performance of sacri- 
ficial rites. In fact, the river Sarasvatl and its area were 
in sacredness the Vedic analogue of the later Gahga and 
Madhyadesa. The religious significance of that sacred 
stream is indicated by the fact that on its banks two 
‘special’ goddesses apparently had their origin, Sarasvatl 
<she of the Sarasvatl river’, and Bharatl, the personified 


' VI. (il, 2, S; VII. (1.-,, 1. 

* In VII. 9.), I Sara/ivatl .... Sindhu must mean either the water.gbounding 
Sindhu or tho stream Sarasvatl, most probably the later. 

■ Prol'ably SarasratT, butudrl, Vipa;, Parupm, AgiknT, Vitasta and Sindhu. 

* Chap. II. p. ft. 

^ See Tlv- VII Cs. 1 ‘) for the victory of Sudiw and the Tritsus over their foes 
on the Yamuna. 

Probably a people <>n the Yamunii. See Ve<Iie Index, Paravata. 

■VI. ni. 2, 7. 12, U: VII. 1. '2; VIII. 2n 18. 
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offering of the Bharatas'. These two goddesses appear in 
conjunction in the Apri hymns®. Since the area of the 
Sarasvatl river was so important in connection with the 
composition of hymns, the goddess Sarasvati, as the apo- 
theosis of that river, came to be regarded as the inspirer® 
of fair hymns and as the stimulator of good thoughts. 
The transition to the post-Vedic meaning of Sarasvatl as 
goddess of eloquence and wisdom presents no difficulty*. 

In relation to the other rivers of the Punjab Sarasvatl 
is called ‘ seven-sistered ’, ‘seven-fold’, and ‘one of seven’*. 
These terms link her up so closely to the whole river 
system of the Punjab, that while she is the genius of the 
Sarasvatl river, she is so in no exclusive sense. She might 
almost be called the one river-genius as manifested in each 
of the seven rivers. This explains the paradox created by 
the insignificance of the river Sarasvatl as set over against 
the grandeur of her description. As the Greek artist in 
creating the ideal human figure levied upon the physical 
excellences of all mankind, so Sarasvatl is clothed upon 
with everything that is gracious, striking and terrible in 
any of the Punjab rivers. This tendency to idealization 
was doubtless helped by the fact that Sarasvati was a name 
that had come down from the Aryan past freighted with 
ancient memories*. 

Sarasvati, while an earthly stream, has a . heavenly 
origin. She flows from the mountains, the (celestial) ocean. 
She has the celestial Sindhu for her mother. She is called 


* Oldenberg, RV. 343. 

2 I. 183, 8 ; II. 3, 8 ; III. 4. 8, eU\ 

^ codayitri I. 3, 10. Cf. prneodayal in the Giiyatrl foiniula 
Vedic wisdom flouri.shcd within the river system of the Punjab, just as 
Egyptian wisdom was nourisiictl by the Xile and Babylonian wisdom by the 
Kuphrates and Tigris- 

'* VI. Gl, 10, 12; Vll. 30, b. 

The earliest Sarasvati was the Iranian Hai'anmti (the modern Ilelmand) 
beyond Kabul. Possibly, as some scholare think, ISarasvatl was also applied as a 
sacred name to the Sindhu. If .so, there wei-c three SarasvatTs, ns AV. VI. 100 
might be interpreted to mean. 
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paviravi, probably ‘daughter of lightning”, and is besought 
to descend to the sacrifice from the great mountain of the 
sky% The celestial origin of Sarasvati is an anticipation 
of the later doctrine of the celestial origin of Gaiiga. 

Finally, Sarasvati grants progeny and assists in pro- 
creation. Divodasa was her gift to Vadhryasva^ Is this 
a reference to the fact that man’s seed is watery in nature, 
or does the function assigned to Sarasvati reveal the con- 
sciousness of the need of a larger population on the part 
of the Aryan tribes settled on the Sarasvati, in order to 
meet in battle the vast multitudes of the aborigines who 
were blocking their way to the fertile territory between 
the Jumna and the Ganges^? 

2. Mountains. — As rivers are conceived as divinely 
animate, so are the mountains. In various passages the 
mountains are mentioned along with other deified natural 
objects, such as waters, plants, trees, etc., and also with 
gods like Savitar, Ahibudhnya and others Once they are 
described as manly, firm-set and rejoicing in food (III. 54, 
20). Parvata, ‘he of the mountain’, is thrice conjoined 
with Indra to form the dual divinity, Indra-Parvata®, who 
are invoked as ‘van-fighters’, who smite with their bolt, 
drive on a great car, and bring pleasant food. Parvata 
sometimes means ‘cloud-mountain’ as in 11. 11, 7-8: — 

7. Indra, thy bay steeds showing forth their vigour 
Have sent a loud cry out that droppeth fatness. 

At once the broad earth spread liersolf to take it ; 

Even the cloudy moving mountain rested. 

8. Down, never ceasing, has the mountain settled ; 

Bellowing has it wandered with the mothers \ 

' The descent of water ae well as of fire .anil soma is coimeotcil with the 
lightning. 

■- VH, ii,. (K n:., d; VI. 4!i, 7: V. 43. 11. 

■■ li. 11, 17: N 1-4. ■->. 

‘ Fir .Saiasvntr sec Macdonell, VM- SI.-,-.-, and I'edic Indi-i, .\rt. i<arasvnti. 

' VII. 14. dd: VI. I'l. 14. et. . 

1. Idd. 1; l.ld. 111. 5:i. I. 

■ Tlic celestial water- 
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Swelling the roar in the far-distant regions, 

They ‘ have spread wide the blast sent forth by Indra. 

(Griffith’s translation with changes.) 

Here the moving, bellowing mountain refers clearly to 
the cloud-mountain of the sky. In view of this ambiguity, 
Parvata in the compound Indra-Parvata may refer both 
to terrestrial and to celestial mountains. Each meaning 
might be an extension by analogy of the other. The 
Himalayas being visible from so large a part of the 
Rigvedic habitat of the Aryans must certainly be covered 
by the term Parvata. If the cloud-mountain and the 
lightning are joined together in the drama of the thunder- 
storm, hardly less is it true of the Himalayas and the 
lightning. The monsoon storms often begin in the Hima- 
layas and work backward to the plains. While all waters 
have their ultimate source in the celestial mountains, the 
I'ivers of the Punjab spring immediately from the Himalayas. 
Thus according to either interpretation Parvata - alone or 
Indra-Parvata are very properly described as ‘rejoicing in 
food”. It is quite in harmony with the Rigvedic conception 
of the mountains as divine that according to later Hindu 
thought the high peaks of the Himalayas are regarded, 
like Sinai and Olympus, as the seat of the gods. 

3. Forests, Plants and Trees. — Aranydni ‘ she of the 
wild-wood’, a jungle goddess, is celebrated in X. 1460 — 

1. O Jungle maid, O Jungle maid, 

Methinks that thou hast lost thy way : 

Dost not ask for the village? Why? 

Alarm lias seized thee, has it not? 

2. When to the Frwamra's’’ call 
The ciccika-' makes answering cry 
With cymbals dancing, as it were, 

Then does the wildwood maiden thrill. 


‘ Maruts. 

* In tlie plnral parvatasah. III. "i4, 2n. 

’ Cf. Oldenberg, KV. 

* Cf. the translations of Hillebrandt. LK. 130-1', 1. and Macdonell, HR- 
'' Not identifie<l Possibly owl and parrot 
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3. Yonder, the cattle graze, methinks, 

And what seems like a house appears ; 

And then at eve the Jungle maid 
Seemeth to start the creaking wains’. 

4. Here some one calls his cow to him, 

Another there has felled a tree ; 

At eve the dweller in the wood 

Thinks to himself, some one has screamed. 

5. The Jungle maiden never harms. 

Unless another is too bold; 

So after eating of sweet fruit 
A man at will may safely rest. 

fi. Sweet-scented, redolent of balm. 

Apart from tillage, full of food, 

Of all wild beasts the mother, too *, 

Her have I praised, the Jungle maid. 

The personification of Aranyani is very slight, for in 
V. 4 the same word means simply 'jungle'. The Jungle 
maid as the spirit of forest solitude is addressed in a 
chaffing bantering manner as one who is shy and fearful, 
having lost her way in the mazes of the forest. She is 
harmless, unless one becomes too intimate with her gloomy 
recesses or encounters her children the wild beasts. The 
thousand and one eerie sounds that are heard at night in 
a forest are vividly described. Our thoughts go forward 
to the Aranyakas or ‘Forest ti’eatises' of a later time, 
when the forests were the home of hermits. 

Plants {o^adhi), as divine, are invoked in one whole 
hymn (X. 97), where they are described as mothers and 
goddesses, with Soma as their King. It is uncertain how 
far the healing virtues of plants are celebrated in this 
hymn, and how far their uses in connection with magic. 
The hymn itself looks like a charm for the purpose of 
♦ixorcising a disease-demon. Of course, the medicinal use 
of plants receives due recognition 

' Cart- often travel by night in Inilia, to avoid the heat of the day. 

■ The point of view from which AranySni ‘ forest’ is called the mother of the 
bracts is obvious. 

^Oldenberg, RV, n. J. 
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He who hatli store of herbs at hand, 

Like kings amid a crowd of men,— 

Physician is that sage’s name, 

Fiend-slayer, chaser of disease. (GriffitJTs translation.) 

Large trees'^ were sometimes invoked as gods especially 
in connection with the deified Mountains and Waters*. 
Such were the Asvatthn and the Parna\ from which sacri- 
ficial vessels were made. The wood work of a chariot is 
frequently called uanaspati* ; so also is yapa, the ‘post’ to 
which the sacrificial victim is tied In the .4prl hymns 
Vanaspati is regularly invoked in the verse next to the 
last, and in the same verse Samitar ‘divine butcher’ is 
mentioned*. In III. 8, 1, 3, 6, 11 the Yupa is expressly 
referred to under the name of vanaspati, ‘tree’'. In this 
hymn Vanaspati is described as liewn out with an axe 
(vv. 6, 11), erected (,1-3, 6), purified (5), anointed (1), and 
well-robed with a cord or garland (4). The deified sacri- 
ficial Post** represents the apotheosis of an accessory of 
the divine. As Agni, the sacrificial fire, received apotheosis 
because of his connection with the worship of the gods, so 
is it with Vanaspati, the sacrificial post. Hence Vanaspati 
as divine is implored in the same hymn to grant wealth 
(1, 6) with children (2, 6), to drive away poverty (2), and 
to give splendour (3) and good fortune (2, 11). 

' Vanaspati ‘forest-lord’. 

• Vll. 34. 23; X. Hi, 8; Val. VI. 4. 

’ X. ST, 5. From the Kimiuka and Salmali vbariot wheels were made. X. tl;i, 20, 

‘ II. 37, 3 : III. 53, 20. ete. 

Gldenberg, HV. 01, 3.55-257, and SBK. XI.VJ. 12, 2.52-25.5. 

' II. 3, 10; III 4, 10; Vli. 2, 10. 

•We may compare the N. T. nse of ‘tree’ (Gal. Ill 11:1 Pete, II. 24) for 

“In the same way the Cross of Christ is someHmes .eferreil to as if it hail 

received a kind of semi-apotheosis - 

In the ('ross of Christ I glory, 

Tow’ring o’er the wrecks of time ; 

All the light of ancient atora 
Gathers round its head sublime” 



CHAPTER XL 

THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THF RIGVEDA. 

1. As an introduction to the subject there is here 
presented a translation of the great Funeral Hymn' X. 14, 
addressed to Yam a: 

1. Him who has passed away along the mighty steeps, 

And has spied out the path for many mortals, 

Vivasvant’s son, convener of the peoples, 

Yama the King, present thou with oblation. 

2. Yama was first to find for us the pathway, 

A way that from us never can be taken *, 

Whereon have gone away our former fathers 
Along their several paths— they who were born here. 

4. Upon this strewn grass, Yama, pray be seated, 

Joining thyself with Angirasas, Fathers. 

Let spells seer-uttered bring thee to us hither, 

Do thou, O King, rejoice in this oblation, 

5. Come hither with th’ adorable Angirasas, 

Here with Yirupa’s sons delight thee, Yama. 

Thy sire Vivasvant c,all I ; (may he revel). 

When seated on the litter at this worship. 

6. As for Ailgirasas, our Sires, Navagvas, 

Atharvans, Bhrigus, lover.s of the Soma, 

We would continue in the loving-kindne.ss 
Of them the worshipful, and in their favour. 

To the dead:— 

7. Go forth, go forth upon those ancient pathways. 

By which our former fathers have departed. 

Thou shalt behold god Varupa, and Yama, 

Both kings, in funeral offerings rejoicing. 

8. Unite thou with the Fathers and with Yama. 

With ixUipfirta in the highest heaven. 


’ Indebtednes,!. i^> ackiioH ledijed espei-iallj to Hillebrandt, I.K 118-119, and 
Miu-donell, VKS. 104-175 and HR. S5-*sa. 

-Or: From ns thi^ /lashne never oan be taken. So Hillebrandt, LK. 118. 
.'ind Macdonell VRS. Id'. 
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Leaving behind all blemish homeward hie thee, 

And all-resplendent' join thee with a body. 

To the demons: — 

9. Begone, disperse, slink off from here, ye demons ; 

For him the Fathers have prepared this dwelling. 

To him a resting plaee King Yama giveth. 

By days distingui.shed, and by nights and waters. 

To the dead:-- 

10. Past the two sons of Sarama, the two dogs. 

Four-eyed and brindled, hasten thou by pathway straight; 
Draw near thou to the Fathers rich in bounty. 

Who at a common feast with YaTua revel. 

To Yama: — 

11. Thy two dogs, Yama, guardians are and four-eyed, 
Mankind-beholding, watchers of the pathway; 

Commit him to the care of these. King Yama, 

Welfare on him bestow and health abiding. 

To the living: — 

12. Broad-nosed, brown-i'oloured (V) and hunters of living men 
The two us Yama’s envoys wander ’mongst the tribes. 

May these give back to us a life auspicious, 

Tliat we may here and now behold the sunlight. 

To the priests: — 

13. For Yama press the Soma-Juice, 

Th’ oblation pour; the sacrifice 
Being well prepared to Yama'goes, 

With Agni as its messenger. 

14. Step forward and to Yama King 
Pour the oblation rich in ghee; 

May he direct us to the gods. 

That we may live a lite i)rolongcd. 

If). To Yama King th’ oblation pour 

Most rich in honied sweetiu's.s. This 

0>ir hymn of praise is for the Risis, ancjent-born, 

The ancient makei-s of the path. 

2. In the Rigvedic period the dead were disposed of 
by botli burial and cremation b Burial is probably referred 

‘ suvti/ritu translated by I lillKbr-amlt ‘in \oIler kralt’ (I.K. IIS) ami by 
Macdonell ' full of viL'‘Oni ’ (VK^ 1 .<>>. 

“ C/'- Rv- X. 1 j. t-1 'Those ' lemated notl iho'-e n«il lloih morliotl^^ 

are practised in modcra Indid :it the pre^eni time. 
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to in the expression ‘house of clay’ (VII. 89, 1), and also 
in X. 18, 10-11 as translated by Macdonell'; — 

10. Approach the bosom of the earth, the mother, 

This earth, the far-extending, most propitious : 

Young, soft as wool to bounteous giver.s. may she 
Preserve thee from the lap of dissolution. 

11. Wide open, Earth, O press not heavily on him; 

Be ea.sy of approach to him, a refuge safe; 

As with a robe a mother hides 

Her son, so shroud this man, O eartli • 

It is probable, as Oldonberg holds", that burial was the 
older method being connected with the conception of the 
dead as going down into the underworld. But cremation 
was clearly the usual way. As the fire-sacrifice went up 
in .smoke and flame to the heavenly world of the gods, so 
also did the dead man when burned upon the funeral pyre‘. 
Thus cremation was closely bound up with the Rigvedic 
ideas of the future life. Rv. X. 16 is a cremation hymn, of 
which the following stanzas are reproduced (after Griffith 
with some changes): 

1. Consume him not, nor injure him by burning; 

Agni, cast not away his skin and body. 

O Jatavedas, when thou hast refined him. 

Then send him on his way unto the Fathers. 

2 r-f/, 4 '•-'i. When he attains unto the world of spirits ", 

Then may he win the deities’ high favour. 

With thine auspicious forms, O Jataveda.s, 

Rear this man to the region of the pious. 


' HR. S8. 

* It is barely jwssiblc that these verses may refer to the disposition of the 
bones anil ashes after cremation, as Oldeiiberg, (RV. and Hillebrandt 

(LV 122) seem to think. But see IVdic liide.c I. .S. 

- RV. 

‘ Compare the dying utterance of a modern martyr in Tibet: “1 thank you 
for throwing me into this fire, for tlie flames of this fire lift me up high so that 
1 may reach heaven soon” Streeter and Appastimi, The Sadhn 80. 

Lit. ’cooked ' him. 

* Asutfiti lit. ' spirit-auidance i e. Agni's guidance of the souls of the dead * 
from this to the other world. Cf. Oldenlreig, RV. 528 
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6. What wound soe’er the dark bird hath inflicted, 

The ant, wild animal, or deadly serpent. 

May Agni heal it, he the all-devouring, 

And Soma who has passed into the Brahmans. 

9. Far hence send I the raw-flesh-eating‘_Agni, 
Stain-bearing may he go to Yama’s subjects; 

But may the other Jatavedas carry 
Oblation to the gods, for he is skilful. 

It looks as if only the gross material body were consumed 
in the flames, the immaterial or spiritual part being 
carried heavenward when refined or ‘cooked’ in the fire. 
It is true, verses 1 and 6 read as if the whole body with 
its members intact were translated to the skies, but 
doubtless this way of putting things may be accounted for 
on the hypothesis of a belief in a body so refined and 
purified by fire as to be free from all imperfections’, 
something like the ‘subtile’ body of later Indian thought. 
It will be noticed that, as Agni is invoked at cremation 
not to injure or destroy the dead, that is, the immortal 
part that survives death, so mother Earth is besought at 
burial not to press too heavily upon the departed, but to 
preserve him from the lap of dissolution". 

It is practically certain, as already pointed out’, that 
in the IE. period gifts to the dead were buried or burned 
with the corpse — gifts of such things as food, weapons, 
clothes and domestic animals, and sometimes slaves or 
even wife It is to the credit of Rigvedic morality that 
the primeval IE. custom of Salt was not continued, the 
only reference to it being in the form of a rituali.stic 
substitute therefor, as described in X. 18, 8-9:- 

8. Arise, come to the world of life, O woman: 

Thou best here by one whose breath has left him. 


* Kravyiid, an epithet also of the demon KimTdin, VII. 104, 2. 
’ Cf. X. 14, 8; Ui, t). 

’ X. 16, 1; 18, 10-11. 

^ Chap. I., p. 1 1 . 

■* Gldenbere:. KV. .o6T: Hillebrandt, VM- II, s. 
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Come; thou hast entered now upon the wifehood 
Of this thy lord who takes thy hand and woos thee'. 

0. From the dead hand I take the bow he wielded, 

To win for us dominion, might and glory. 

Thou there, we here, rich in heroic offspring. 

Will vanquish all assaults of every foeman *. 

Here we have the ritualistic survival of what is called in 
AV. XVIII. 3, 1 ‘the ancient custom’ of burning with the 
dead man his widow ^ as well as his weapons. 

The following stanzas of X. 16 refer to the burning of 
a he-goat and perhaps also of the flesh of a cow along 
with that of the corpse : 

4 «-*• The he-goat is thy part; with fire consume him; 

Let thy fierce flame, thy glowing heat devour him. 

7. Shield thee with cows'* against the flames of Agni, 

Be wholly covered with their fat and richness ; 

So may the bold one eager to attack thee 

With fierce glow, fail to girdle and consume thee '. 

It looks as if we had here the idea of substitution^, the 
fire doing its worst upon the enveloping cover of goat’s 


' Possibly V. S'-'* refers to the dead husband, as intcri)reted by (Jriffith . 

‘ Wifehood with this thy husband was thy portion, 

Who took thy hand and wooed thee as a lover’. 

* -MaedoncU's translation, HR, 87. 

' The custom of ‘sa/i’, oi- widow-burning, was revived in later days, but 
perhaps, as Oldenberg remarks (RV. .'iST), it may never have .dtogether ceased, 
in spite of the authority of the Rv., just as now-a-days there is an occiisional case 
of ‘soil ’ in India in spite of the authority of Government. Gompare the following 

.account as reported in the Calcutta Statesman of June 19, 1921: 

A case of satt has been reported in village .Sarajpur near Katni on July J. 
The husband, aged .j5, was a earprmter in the employ of the ICatni Cement 
lactoiy, and died of fever. His young wife, who was richly adorned and 
dressed, remained at home when the body was taken to the cremation ground, 
anil wlicn the jienple returned, she went out without speaking to them. 
bom<‘ of her frieuils wimt in search of her latei, and on returning to the 
cremation ground found troth Irodies burning togethoi, 

•* That i.s, tlie product (ghee) or the flesh of cow'. 

•' Griffith’s tr.anslatinn with changes. 

^ttldenberg. RV js7-.78.''. 
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flesh and cow’s flesh (or ghee), and so (in theory at least) 
sparing the dead man thus enveloped. 

As has already been pointed out in Chap. I, it is 
practically certain that the service and worship of the 
dead was practised during the IE. period. The offering 
to the Manes of food and drink undoubtedly existed during 
the Rigvedic period, but the detailed account of the 
Sraddha ceremonies is found only in the later literature'. 
The service of the dead is of immemorial antiquity, and 
bears witness to the belief in a future life. 

3. The most important technical terms of Rigvedic 
psychology are asu - ‘spirit’, ‘breath ’, expressive of physical 
vitality, and manas ‘soul’, the seat of thought and emotion. 
Upon the presence of asu and manas life depends. For 
example, gatdsu' in X. 18, 8 means ‘he whose breath lias 
gone’, hence dead; and I’eference has already been made 
to asuniti, Agni’s leading of the spirit of a dead man from 
this world to the next (X. 16, 2). The Rigvedic conception 
of manas ‘soul’ as imperishable is probably based upon 
the early belief that the soul is capable of separation from 
the body during the dream-state or even during unconscious- 
ness. For example, in Rv. X. 58 the manas or ‘soul’ of a 
man who is lying unconscious and apparently dead is 
thought of as having gone away to Yama, or to heaven 
and earth, the four quarters, the ocean, the motes in the 
sunbeams, waters and plants, sun and dawn, the lofty 
mountains, etc. and is besought to return from the distant 
place wherever he may be. Thi.s is doubtless a spell to 
bring back a sick man to life and health. In the following 
two passages there may perhaps be found the germ of the 
later doctrine of metempsychosis, since the soul {7nanas) 
is thought of as going to the waters or the jdants ’ ; — 


’ Oldenberg. RV 548-.'')r>5. The Sradtlha mantras are ut the present time 
mostly Vedic, although they may contain later additums 

* Cf- gatavianas ‘he ■whose soul is vronu forth’- Tuitt >^ainh VI h. 7. 2 
” Macdonell. VM. I8t.. 
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The sun receive thine eye, the wind thy spirit', 

Go, as thy nature is, unto the sky and earth. 

Or to the waters go thou, if it be thy lot: 

Go make thy home in pfuMfs with all thy members® (X. 16,3). 

Thy spirit that went far away, 

Unto the waters and plants, 

We cause that to return again. 

That thou mayst live and sojourn here*. X. 58, 7. 

As already indicated, the body has a part in the future 
life\ The cisu and nianas remain united there as here, 
which is a guarantee that all the functions of the mental 
life remain intact. Thus the full personality of the de- 
parted, consisting of body (sarira), soul (a^u) and spirit 
(manas), is preserved. Having a body, the departed drink 
Soma", eat tlie funeral offerings or ‘spirit-food’ (IX. 113, 10) 
and hear the sound of the flute and of song (X. 135, 7) ^ 

4. The Pigvedic Paradise is variously described as 
situated in the midst of the sky (X. 15, 14), in the highest 
heaven (X. 14, 8), in the third heaven®, the inmost recess 
of the sky (IX, 113, 8-9), in the lap of the ruddy (dawns) 
(X. 15, 7), and in the highest step of Visnu (I. 154, 5; 
X. 15, 3), that is the place of the sun at the zenith. We 
may note in passing the bright sunny character of the 
Kigvedic paradise, so different from the (probably earlier) 
conception of a dark ‘underworld’ as the abode of the 
dead '. 


' atman. 

* Grillith's translation with some chanues. 

® manas. 

* (iriftith’s translation with some changes. 

■'X. 14, 8; IS. 5. 

“The lathers are often ciilled Snmyasah lovers of .Soma’, X. 14, 6, et<-. 

According to A\ . I\ . 34, 2 the departed have abundance of sexual gratifica- 
tion. It i.s onl\ f.air to say that this detail in the joy of the blessed dead is not found 
in the P.v. The providing of the great gods with wives furnished a starting point 
for the notion of this kind of bliss. We are reminded of the Houiis of the QurSn. 

” Cf. -2 (’or. Xll. 2. 

’Oldenberg, 11 V. .'<48, thinks that the transition from the idea of an under- 
ground Hades to that of a beaveiJy Paradise was mediated by the fact that both 
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The blessed dead are furnished with bodies suitable to 
the new environment, as the following passages indicate : 

Leaving behind all blemish homeward hie thee, 

And all-resplendent join thee with a body. (X. 14, 8.) 
They that, consumed or not consumed by Agni, 

Amid the sky in spirit-food do revel,— 

Along with these prepare, O sovereign ruler, 

A passage to the skies, a heavenly body'. (X. 15, 14.) 
Back to the Fathers, Agni, do thou send him. 

Who, to thee offered goes with spirit-viands. 

Endued with life may he attain to offspring : 

May he rejoin a body, Jatavedas. (X. 16, 5.) 

Here is one light for thee, another yonder ; 

Enter the third and be therewith united. 

Uniting with a body be thou welcome. 

Pear to the gods in their sublimes! birthplace. 

(X. 50, 1 Griffith’s translation.) 

As there is an earthly and a heavenly life, so there is 
an earthly and a heavenly body. The earthly body at 
death either suffers dissolution in the earth or is consumed 
on the funeral pyre. When thus ‘cooked’ or refined by 
Agni, the dead man ascends by the ‘ancient paths’ to the 
realm of Yama, Agni conducting his soul to the sun-home 
of the Fathers, where he is united with another body. 
The new body is congruous with the new environment, 
and so is a luminous or glorified body (X. 14, 8; 56, 1). 
When the soul of the dead man returns hither, he is said 


the heavenly tiods and the earthly Fathers rcccivevl similar worehip. It was 
logical, then, to think of the Fathers as associated with the Gods in the highest 
place of bliss. 

‘ More literally ; Along with these prcpaie according to thy power as sovereign 
ruler this spirit-guidance (to lieaven) ami a liody. in X. .'id, .i-h Asuniti ii 
apparently ‘he of spirit-guidance’. The prayer addres-sed to Asuniti is clearly for 
cither restoration of health in this life or for restoration of the body and facnlties 
in the heavenly world. To find transmigration here (Swami Dayanand Sarasvati 
RigvedadtbiMSijabhTimikd, 211-212) is to read later views into the text, and is not 
in harmony with Rigvedic eschatology. 

-Note how the corpse when cremated is represented here a-s an offering to Agin, 
Cf, Oldenbcig, RV. .'i8.t. n. 2. 
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to go back home' — to his ‘true home’, as it were. 
Naturally, then, in putting on a heavenly body the dead 
man puts off all the imperfections of earth (X. 14, 8); or, 
as the AV-. has it, ‘sickness is left behind and limbs are 
not lame or crooked’. Old age is overcome (X. 27, 21). 
On reaching the realms of light, the sainted dead are 
welcomed by the gods and are beloved of them (X. 56, 1). 
This fair picture is rendered even fairer by certain 
details contributed by the AV., according to which the 
blessed dead see father, mother and sons, and unite with 
wives and children (AY. YI. 120, 3; XII, 3, 17). 

lYe may now describe more particularly the felicity of 
the blessed dead. They see Yaruna and Yama (X. 14, 7), 
revel with Yama in the heavenly paradise, partake of the 
funeral offerings {sradhn), and share in the feasts of the 
gods (X. 14, 10; 15, 14). The most detailed account is 
found in IX. 113, 7-11'. .Vccording to this striking passage, 
the Rigvedic Heaven is a place of radiance inexhaustible 
and of living waters, of spirit -food and complete satisfaction, 
of movement glad and free, — a place where King Yama 
has his seat, where felicity and joy, pleasure and bliss 
abound, and where loves and longings are fulfilled and all 
desires are satisfied. The grave and solemn tone of this 
Rigvedic hymn of Paradise reminds one of the similar 
utterance in Rev. YII. 16-17 : 

They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more; 

Neither shall the sun .smite them any more, nor any heat: 

For the Lamb that is in the midst of the throne shall be their 

shepherd 

And shall guide them unto the fountains of the waters of life ; 

.\nd God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes'*. 


piiiiah 'back ' ig.-iin ’ It,, and witinn homo’ (.\. J4. s). So 

itli.omfioM, KV. JM ■ rctnining to their true home”. 

- HI. -JS 

Tninslated in ( hag. Vi II. pj,. 241-242. 

*< harlps, Thf itrrelaitnn uf Si, John, New York. lU2't, I. 21(i-2t7 II. Iu6. 
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We are reminded also of the following lines in Tennyson’s 
Passing of Arthur, concerning which Taine ‘ remarks that 
nothing calmer and more imposing has been seen since 
Goethe”: 

the island-valley of Avilioii, 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 

Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns 

And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea. (377-381.) 

All three passages describe the future life and environment 
in terms of the present life. This is inevitable. Each 
passage is capable of either a material or a spiritual 
interpretation. In view of the Atharva-Veda emphasis* 
on completeness of body and limbs, streams flowing with 
milk, honey and wine, the presence of many-coloured cows 
that yield all desires, and abundance of sexual gratification, 
as distinctive marks of the heaven of the blest, one is 
naturally inclined to read l>v. IX. 113, 7-11 in the same 
light’. But if the AV. and the Brahmai.ias had been marked 
by progress toward the spiritual rather than by reaction 
toward the material and carnal, it would have been equally 
natural to have interpreted IX. 113, 7-11 in the light of 
their spirituality. 

The blessed dead are represented as having fellowship 
with the gods and Yama in the realms of light. When 
they arrive, they are dear and welcome to the gods (X. 
56, 1). They behold both Yama and Varuna (X. 14, 7). 
Here we have the conception of heaven as a fellowship of 
the immortal heavenly gods with those sainted souls that 
have come from the earth. 

Heaven is depicted as a reward for those tliat risk 
their lives in battle, bestow liberal sacrificial fees, practise 
rigorous austerity (tapas') and lay up merit for themselves 

* History of Kiiglish Liteiatiin’. 

^ AV. IV. G, I : 14. J, G. 

' -So Oldenherg, R\ ^4 MJidonell, V'l I*--'. 

* X. 154, 4-5. 
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through their offerings and pious gifts (X. 14, 8). Thus the 
departed are represented as united in paradise not only 
with the Fathers and with Yama, with the rays of the sun 
(I. 109, 7), and with glorified bodies, but also with what 
they have sacrificed and given (istapurta) while on earth. 
Such ‘ treasure ’ ‘ laid up in heaven will be theirs on their 
ari'ival. We have here possibly the germ of the later 
doctrine of Karma, a word which means in the Rv. ‘work’ 
in general, or specifically ‘sacrificial work’. Such works 
constitute the merit which wins the bliss of heaven for the 
departed soul. It is only necessary to universalize the 
notion of ‘work’, making it apply to everything in the 
universe, both animate and inanimate, in order to get the 
full-fledged doctrine of Karma, as held in later times’. 

The most important references to the future life as 
shown above are found in the later portions of the Rv,, in 
the tenth and first books. Just as eschatology received 
emphasis among the Hebrews only in the exilic and post- 
exilic periods (b. c. 586 and onward), so it looks as if 
Rigvedic eschatology belonged in the main to the later 
period of the Rigveda hymns, say about b. c. 1000-800. 
Rigvedic ideas concerning the future life are connected 
especially with Vi.snu (I. 154, 5-6), Soma (IX. 113, 7-11) and 
Yama. Soma grants the draught of immortality; Yama 
discovered the path by which the blessed dead travel from 
earth to heaven ; and in the highest step of Visnu there is 
a well of honey. It may be that each group of ideas was 
elaborated originally in a particular tribal or priestly 
circle. 

If the righteousness of the righteous’ seemed to the 
Rigvedic seers to require a heavenly abode as a place of 
reward, then naturally and logically the wickedness of the 


’ St. Matthew \ I. .?0. 

^ Cf. Bloomfield, RV. Ulo 

' '>nkrtfah ‘well doers’ (X U», 4); devay^ivah, devayantah, god-devoted* 
‘ trod-servintj ’ I. 
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wicked would demand a separate abode as a . prison or 
place of punishment. The passages are confessedly few 
which may be quoted from the Rv. in support of a doctrine 
of hell ' ; but, though few, their evidence is clear enough. 
Consider the following; — 

Roaming about, like brotherless young women, 

Of evil ways, like dames that trick their husbands, 

As Such being full of sin, untrue, unfaithful 

They for themselves this deep place have created. IV\ 5, 5 . 

O Indra-Soma, dash the evil-doers- down 

Into the pit, the gloom profound and bottomless. 

So that not one of them may ever thence emerge ; 

Such be your wrathful might to overpower them. VII. 104, 3. 

In these two passages the emphasis is upon the casting 
of the wicked into a ‘deep place’ (padam gahhiram^) or 
‘pit’ ivavra). Similarly the wish is expressed that the 
thief and robber may lie under the three earths, and that 
the demoness in the form of an owl may plunge down into 
the endless (<. e. bottomless) pits (VII. 104, 11, 17). These 
references show that the prison-house of the wicked was 
conceived as a deep or bottomless pit of darkness, 

‘As far removed from God and light of heaven 
As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole”. 

When one has been cast into this pit, no exit is possible. 
Every sinner creates for himself ‘this deep place’ through 
the evil deeds which he has committed (IV. 5, 5) \ 

In general, then, we may say that the conception of 
hell seems to have been forced upon the Kigvedic seers 
by the facts of the moral life. 

6. Two hymns of the Rv. are devoted to the praise of the 
Pitris or Fathers". Certain stanzas of X. lo arc here 
reproduced ; 

' Oldcnborg KV. r)3H-342: Maodoiiell. V^T. 16H, 

* Note the word for wicked : dnskrttah ‘evil-doers’, papti'inh sinnei-s’. anrilah 
‘nntrue’. a‘<atyah ‘unfaithful’. 

^ Xarakafith'nnam ‘ hell ’ — iSiyana. 

^Paradise Lost, I. lines 73-74. 

• C/.Acts I. 2r>, '■ Jtida- fell away, that he might go tr. hi.s own 
X. 15 and 5h- 
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1. Let them rise up, the lower, up the higher, 

Yea up the midmost Soma-loving Fathers. 

May they who have attained to life eternal. 

Kind, order-knowing, aid us when we call them. 

2. To-day be this our homage to the Fathers, 

Who passed beyond, the earlier and the later ; 

Those who are seated in the space terrestrial. 

Or now sojourn amid the clans fair-settled. 

4. Fathers, come hither with your aid, grass-seated; 

These offerings have we made to you: enjoy them. 

So come to us with your most wholesome succour. 

And grant us health and welfare without blemish. 

5. Invited are the Soma-loving Fathers 
Unto the dear deposits on the litter 

Of sacred grass; may they draw nigh and hearken. 

Yea intercede for us and grant us succour. 

6. Southward being seated and the knee inclining. 

Welcome unitedly this our oblation. 

O Fathers, hurt us not for any trespass 
That we through human frailty have committed. 

8, Vasisthas, our forefathers. Soma-loving, 

Who are considered meet for Soma-drinking,— 

Sharing in gifts with these let Yama eager 
With eager ones at will eat our oblations. 

10. Come, Agni, with the thousand god-adoring 
Forefathers seated at the heating-vessel. 

All eaters, drinkers of oblations, truthful. 

Who journey with the deities and Indra. 

11. Ye .Vgni-tasted Fathers, come ye nigh to us. 

Sit each upon his seat, ye that good guidance give. 

Eat the oblations that are proffered on the grass. 

And then grant wealth to us and hosts of hero sons. 

12. Of Fathers who are here and who are absent. 

Of Fathers whom we know and whom we know not. 
Thou, Jatavedas, knowest well the number; 

With .spirit-food prepared accept our offering 

We are here introduced to Kigvedic ancestor-worship \ 
The Fathers thu.s adored have passed through death and 

* Imiebti!diies.s L ucknowledgcil to Mai-doncll, VES. ITG-Is'i: HiUi'brandt 
IjR. 119-12": and (jrift'itb. 

* Cf. 1- p|> 11-12. 
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attained to life the implication being that it is life 
immortal since the Fathers are associated with the Devas 
in their activities and in the worship they receive. This 
conception of the sainted dead seems logically to shut out 
transmigration. The Soma-loving Fatliers are invited to 
the earthly sacrifices, where they sit along with the Devas 
on the barhis or litter of sacred grass. They come in 
thousands and take their proper places on the sacrificial 
ground, being seated to the south, the region of the dead. 
Here they receive their portion of the libations ' for which 
they yearn. 

The Fathers receive adoration, and are invoked to hear, 
intercede for and protect their descendants, granting unto 
them perfect health and welfare h They are also besought 
not to injure their descendants for any sin which they may 
have committed against them. They are also represented 
as givers of wealth and offspring ’. 

Cosmic activities are sometimes ascribed to the Fathers, 
such as adorning the sky with stars, placing darkness in 
the night and light in the day, finding the hidden light, 
and generating the dawn". Being assimilated to the gods 
and leading the same kind of life, the Fathers receive 
almost divine honours', and in one passage (X. 56, 4) are 
apparently called gods. They constitute a special group 
of deities or at least of demi-gods. 

The Fathers are distinguished as earlier and later, as 


^ Asn ‘spirit’, ‘life’ (X 15, 1), the context showini: that it rcfei" to the 
heavenlv life, oonceivetl of course after the anaJot^y of the curlhly ush ‘}>rcat)i 
^Thc Fathei-s are actually ealled immortal in W. VI. U, 

As the Devas arc nourished and strengthened by offerings, so aic the Fathers, 
Svadhn means ‘ inherent power’, and in X. 11. : : 1 "i, U ; IX. 1 1 ID, it seems 
to mean the ‘ spiiit-food ’ or drink whieh f-onfers this power ()ldcni>crg. FV. is 
n 2; SBK. XLVi. It'rJ. 

^ X. 15, 2 i. Note the practice of ‘ ptayris to the dead’. 

« X. r., (!. 1 1 : 16, IS. D 
'■x. G>. 11: VIL 76. 4. 

' Maedoncll, VM. liO 


If 1 
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lower, higher and middle and as known or unknown, even 
those who are unknown to their descendants being known 
to Agni ^ In general the term pitris refers to the early 
forefathers, who travelled from earth to heaven by the 
ancient paths which Yama discovered. These paths they, 
the ancient-born, helped to make for their descendants, the 
recent dead, who go to join them (X. 14, 2, 7, 15). Certain 
ancient clans are mentioned as represented by the Fathers, 
especially the Ahgirasas, Navagvas, Atharvans, Vairupas, 
Bhrigus and Vasisthas (X. 14, 4-6; 15, 8). These ancient 
path-makers are called in one place Rishis (X. 14, 15)’. 

7. Yama, the chief of the blessed dead, is never ex- 
plicitly called a god, but only a King. Still it is every- 
where implied that he is a god, for he is closely associated 
with Varuna, Brihaspati, Agni and Matarisvan, and is 
mentioned in the lists of the gods^ Yama is celebrated 
in only three whole hymns’’ besides the one containing the 
famous dialogue between Yama and his sister Yami (X. 10). 
Most of the references to Yama are found in the tenth and 
first books. 

a) The ancestry and relationships of Yama are un- 
certain and perplexing. According to one account (X. 17, 
1-2) Yama and (by implication) his twin sister Yami are 
the children of Vivasvant and Saranyu, the daughter of 
Tvastar. Vivasvant* ‘the luminous' is clearly a deity of 
light. Whether he be interpreted as the rising sun ', the lumi- 
nous sky ®, or simply the sun makes very little difference, 

’ As belonging to earth, sky and mid air. 

- X. 1.-). 1 , 2, n, 

tVe are reminded of the distinction drawn in I!V. I. 1 , _> lietween ancient 
and recent 

' X. 1 i, :: I'!, t : I. loi, 16 ; X. (il. 'I: 'rj, II. 

'■ X. u. I r,. let. 

'ci+cas ‘to shine lorth ‘ b.- res|>lciident’ ; c/. Avestan Mraiihixiitl- 
IJoth. PW. ; Macilonell, V^F. 

LudwiV, Fl,\., III. .‘1.1 1, V, lif2 ; Khni, Yama nt, 24. 

(iilleiiraiiflt. VM. I. Ffnpkins. \U. 128, 130: Bloomticld. R\, 141, 

ai 
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since each involves the other. Saranyu ‘the -swift’ may be 
taken as a synonym of Surya or Usas the Dawn or perhaps 
better with Myriantheus- as the night which, of course, ends 
with the dawn. Vivasvant and Saranyu were responsible 
for two pairs of twins, Yama and Yarn; and the two Asvins. 
If the Asvins are taken to be the twin-lights of the morning 
twilight, half-dark and half-liglit, then Vivasvant and 
Saranyu, interpreted as the day-sky and the night-sky, 
would furnish a very suitable parentage for them, for the 
twilight shares in the colour of both parents. In like 
manner Yama and Yami may perhaps be interpreted as 
moon and Dawn both sharing in the qualities of day and 
night, and represented as having a love-affair which ended 
in a wedding (X. 85, 8-9). The physical basis of the 
heavenly romance may then be seen when the waning 
Moon draws near to, and finally fuses with, the Dawn, 
otherwise called Surya, the Sun-maiden. ^ 

Compare the following stanza of a Lithuanian folk-song'. 

"The Moon did wed the Maiden Sun, 

In an early day of spring-tide: 

The Maiden Sun arose betimes, 

The Moon just then did slink away”. 

Hillebrandt tliinks that the two wives of Vivasvant (X. 17,2) 
are Night and Dawn, Night vanishing and Dawn taking 
Night’s place in the affections of the Sun. But these 
references are so occasional and fugitive that, as Hillebrandt 
says, they explain nothing, but ^tand in need of explanation 
themselves '. 

From an entirely different circle of mythical ideas 
comes the statement that Yama and Yarn; are children of 

' So Bloomfield .lAOS. Id, ITJ-l'.''. and .Ma'doncll, V\l IJd. 

2 A.\n- d7. So nillebramlt. V.M. I on'!, n. I. 

' I'nless, a-, some tliink, Yaml is a latei cic.'ition, like Indruiii and VarunaiiT. 

So llillebiaudt, VM, 1. lUd. But rr-rhaps Yam.s .anil VamS may be taken .i- 
Heaven and Earth, the piimeval p.arents ol all Ibingh. Cf. \ Id, id 

•• Ouoteil by Bloomfield ItlV, 114) from l*ml ( base's icisiou, nidi .ilteiatioiis 

1 V\l. 1. do ;. 
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the Gandharva in the waters and of the water nymph 
although tliese two are possibly to be identified with 
Vivasvant and Saranyu*. 

Yama, the son of Vivasvant, clearly belongs to the 
Indo-Iranian period, because identical with Yima, the son 
of Vivanhvant. The twins Yama and Yami correspond 
with Yima and Yimeh, Yami belonging to a late Rv. hymn 
(X. 10) and Yimeh to the Bundahis, a part of the younger 
Avesta. Yama Vaivasvata (X. 14, 1) has an interesting 
doublet in the person of Manu Vivasvant (Val. 4, 1) called 
later also Manu Vaivasvata (AV. VIII. 10, 24). Doubtless 
the two originated in different mythical circles. They 
introduce us to the problem of the origin and the future 
life of mankind. 

b) At the head of the human race stands, according 
to Rigvedic conception, a first man, either Manu ’’ the first 
sacrificer (X. 63, 7), or Yama the first to discover the 
pathway from earth to heaven (X. 14, 1-2), because the 
'first to die. Manu is definitely called ‘our father’ (I. 80, 
16; II. 33, 13) as also is Yama (X. 135, 1). The twins 
Yama and Yami may be taken as the progenitors of the 
human race, as it were the Indian Adam and Eve. The 
motive of the strange dialogue (X. 10) between the twin 
brother and .sister turns upon the ethics of such a re- 
lationship. Yami presses for it on the ground that Yama 
is the ‘only mortal’ (v. 3) and that progeny is necessary 
in order to people the world (vv. 1, 3). Yama on the other 
hand draws attention to the fact that 

Great is the law of Varuna and Mitra (v. 6). 

The hero sons of Asiira the mighty. 

Upholders of the sky, look round them widely (v. 2). 

They stand not still, nor ever clo.se their eyelids, 

.Spies of the gods, th.at here about us wander (v. 8). 


’ tfiiyn iluyi X . 1' >, 4 
-So Sayana aiui M.iy .Miilloi- 

'Mann (f>r M.uuis) ‘tinui’ fioni utan ‘to think’. Cf the Hebrew \dam 
*nian ' 
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The ethical difficulty of the origin of the human race from 
the union of a primeval brother and sister reminds one of 
the similar trouble one finds in discovering where Cain 
and Abel got their wives (if not from among their own 
sisters)’. It looks as if Yama and Yami were originally 
anthropomorphised natural phenomena, such as Moon and 
Dawn, or Heaven and Earth \ The name Yama ‘twin’ 
seems to indicate that there was such a pair of natural 
phenomena. When Yama became anthropomorphised, the 
name Manu (Manus) ‘man’ was altogether suitable. To 
say that Yama and Manu are doublets is to say that they 
are practically identical ’. 

Bej'^ond the first man the roots of humanity run back 
into the woi-ld of the gods’, to Vivasvant (the Sun)’’, the 
father of Manu'' and the father of Yama and Yami, the 
last two being identical, probably, with Heaven and Earth, 
the parents of all that is. 

Sacrifice is caiTied back to primeval man. Manu pre- 
sented the first offering to the gods (X. 03, 7), anti hence 
Manu's original sacrifice is a prototype of the Rigvedic 
sacrifice. For the Rigvedic priest is often said to perform 
the ritual of sacrifice Mannsvut, ‘as Manus did’ (I. 44, 11, 
etc.). The priest also thinks of himself as functioning in 
the ‘home of Manu’ or the ‘seat of Vivasvant’, expressions 
to be explained as the place of sacrifice. The Iranian 


’ Of coui'se in both instHUces wc are dealing witli the realm of coneejitious. 

' Heaven nn<{ earth as natural twins might very well be called Yama and YamJ. 
They are also tlie parents i»f all that is As Vivasvant and Saranyu. Day and 
Night, are the parents of the A•A^ins, eoiieeiv(*d as the twiliglit. s<> might they well 
be the pai’cnts (or levealers) of Y'ama and Yami «oneeive(l as Heaven and Karth. 

' Their practical identiU is symboli/e<l by their lioth being made sons of 
Vivasvant- 

‘ Oldenherg. RV. 27d. Cf. Luke HI 3S, Wliieh was the son of Adam, which 
was the son of God 

The sun-source ot the soul becomes finally, as we have seen, the ‘siin-h«»me’ 
of the soul. 

‘^Manu seems to be Indo-European, l>evause it eori’esj>onds with Mannus 
(Tacitus, Germania Lap. H), Geini. Mann, and English man. 
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Vivanhvant was the first to prepare the Haoma, and the 
Rigvedic Vivasvant performed similar functions (Val. IV. 1). 
Thus Manu-Yama was the first man, the first sacrificer, 
the first ruler, the first one to see death, the first to blaze 
a pathway from earth to heaven, and the first to become 
the king of the blessed dead in the realms of light. 

c) The Rigvedic Heaven as the abode of the Fathers 
has already been described. Yama is the king thereof. 
His dwelling is in the ‘remote recess’ of the sky. There 
he gathers the people together, gives the dead man a 
resting place, prepares an abode for him, and under the 
well-leaved tree of Paradise drinks' the draught of im- 
mortality with the gods, while at the same time, as their 
clan-lord and father, he attends lovingly to the ancient 
ones'. The seat of Yama, which is the abode of the gods ', 
is a place of music and song. Yama as the first and ‘sole 
mortal’ (X. 10, 3) on earth is represented as choosing 
death and abandoning his body on behalf of gods and 
men, in order to open up for them a path between earth and 
heaven (X. 13, 4; 14,1). If this is the correct interpretation *, 
then there is ascribed to Yama a love for the human race 
which bore fruit in sacrifice. 

Yama’s regular messengers are two dogs, ‘hounds of 
heaven’ as it were, the sons of Sarama. They are described 
in X. 14, 10-12 as four-eyed, broad-nosed, and brindled or 
brown''. The two dogs of Yama are clearlj'^ as closely 
associated together as are the Asvin pair or the twins 
Yama and Yarn!. If Yama and Yami be taken as Heaven 
and Earth, then it would seem natural, with Bloomfield, to 


‘ Cf. Mark XIV. Lake XXII. l.s. 

» IX. 1 n, S : X. 1 I 1, 7, ‘t : I.S. 13 ; I. 

devamnna X. I’:.'), 7. 

* rnterpretation imocrtain i]f Oldenberg, Noton 11. 2IO-:?ll: and 

Maodonell, VM. 172. 

■' Tn the AV. ^ fll, 1. the two dogs are distinguished as ‘brindled’ Sahalas 
Qwssiblj to be identified with the (Jr- Bloomfield KV. 10*1) and 

Sydma ‘dark*, an inteifirelatinn ol the difficult word ndvmbala ‘l,rown’ (?). 
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think of the two heavenly dogs as originally the sun and 
moon. But this is very uncertain. In view of the fact 
that in both the Greek and the Iranian mythology of the 
dead only one dog plays a part, it is possible that the 
Indian love of correspondence and symmetry has led to 
the creation of two dogs. But whatever these dogs origi' 
nally represented, their business is described as guarding, 
Cerberus-like, the way from earth to heaven', as selecting 
the candidates for death, and as entrusted with their care 
as they journey heavenward (X. 14, 10-12). 


’ In modern stories these dogs guard the doors leading to heaven :»ib[ hell. 



PART C. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE AND VALUE OF THE RIGVEDA 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE RIGVEDA AND LATER HINDU DEVELOPMENTS. 

The Rigveda is the fountain-head* of Hindu religion, 
philosophy, law, art and social institutions. It is no more 
possible to understand later Hinduism without a knowledge 
of the Rv. than it would be to understand the New Testa- 
ment or the Quran without a knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment. The Rv. has fulfilled itself in the thought, institutions 
an<i history of India. To show how this is so, is to write 
at once the last chapter on the religious contents of the 
Rv. and the first chapter on the significance and value 
thereof. 

1. The Rigveda and Hindu Art. 

a) Poetry. — The contents of the Rv. are entirelj' 
metrical, which agrees with the fact that the beginnings 
of literature are, as a rule, in the form of poetry. There 
are about fifteen metres, of which ten are represented by 
the translations made in this book. The verse-line forms 
the metrical unit, and generally has eight, eleven or twelve 
syllables. Stanzas consist usually of four lines, but also 
of three, five and seven. Some hymns are composed 
of strophes either of three stanzas (trica) in the same 
simple metre, or of two stanzas in different mixed metres 
(praydtha). The (Triispibh) stanza consists of four eleven- 
.“lyllable lines. It is the most ‘common metre’ in the Rv. 
For example : 


‘ "The \e'ias furnish the only sure foundation on which a knowledge of 
ancient ami modern India «’an be built up”. 

Whiiney, .lAOS, V. 291. 
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With mine own self I meditate this question, 

When shall I have with Varuna communion ? 

What gift of mine will he enjoy unangered ? 

When shall I happy-hearted see his mercy ? VII. 86, 2. 

The Gayatri stanza has three eight-syllable lines, and is 
illustrated by the famous Gayatri text, as translated by 
Macdonell (HR. 33) : 

May we obtain that excellent 
Glory of Savitar the god. 

That he may stimulate our thoughts. III. 62, 10. 

The Jagati has four twelve-syllable lines: 

Whatsoever wrong against the heavenly race we do. 

Being but men, O Varuna, whatever law. 

Of thine we may have broken through thoughtlessness. 
For that transgression do not injure us, O God. VH. 89, 5. 

As the Tri^tubh ends in a trochaic rhythm ( — - ), so the 

Jagati ends in an iambic rhythm ( — The Avu^Uibh 

contains four eight-syllable lines, as in the hymn to Aranydni, 
X. 146 : — 

0 Jungle maid, 0 Jungle maid, 

Methinks that thou hast lost thy way : 

Dost not ask for the village ? why ? 

Alarm has seized thee, has it not ? 

The Vedic Anustubh developed later into the Sloka of 
classical Sanskrit. About 180 Kigvedic passages have been 
translated in this book, ranging from a single line to a 
complete hymn. Of these the number of passages in 
the four principal metres are as follows': Tristubh 100, 
Gayatri 36, Jagati 29, and Anu.«tubh 13. Only ten passages 
are in the unusual metres. Among these are the following: 
Pankti, with five eight-syllable lines, a.s in IX. 113, 7, 

Where radiance inexhaustible 
Dwells, and the light of heaven is set, 


‘ Max Muller, following Saunaka, divides the 10,40!* Bigvedic stanzas among 
the different metres as follows : Tristubh, 4,2-*:l j t*ayatri. lul - .fagati. 1, 34b; 
Anustubh 855. etc. (Ancient Snnskrtt Lilerature, p. 22), 
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Place me, clear-flowing one, in that 
Imperishable and tleathless world. 

O Indu, flow for Indra’s sake. 

Prastarapankti, with four lines, a Trisfubh, a Jagati and 
two Gayatri, as in X. 18, 11 (Macdonell's translation), 

Wide open, earth, O press not heavily on him ; 

Be easy of approach to him, a refuge safe ; 

As with a robe a mother hides 
Her son, so shroud this man, O earth. 

Brihatl, with four lines, first, second and fourth Gayatri, 
and the third Jagati. 

To Yama king th’ oblation pour 

Most rich in honied sweetness. This 

Our hymn of praise is for the Rishis, ancient-born, 

The ancient makers of the path. X. 14, 15. 

Purastadbrihatl, with a Tristubh and three Gayatri lines, 
as follows: 

Against us is the riteless, shameless Dasyu, 

Inhuman, keeping alien laws ; 

Do thou, 0 slayer of the foe. 

This Dasyu’s weapon circumvent. X. 22, 8. 

Dvipadd, two lines, Jagati and Gayatri : 

Another brandisheth a bolt placed in his hand ; 

With that he smites and kills his foes. VIII. 29, 4. 

Afyasti, a complicated stanza of seven lines, three Jagati 
and four Gayatri as follows: 

Two bay steeds Vayu yokes, Vayu two ruddy steeds. 
Swift-footed to the chariot, to the pole to draw. 

Best coursers, to the pole to draw. 

Awaken Bounteousness, as when 
A lover wakes his sleeping love. 

Illumine heaven and earth, make thou the dawns to shine. 

For glory make the dawns to shine, I. 134, 3. 

Thus it will be seen that while the stanzas of the more common 
metres are made up of lines of the same type, the rarer 
stanzas are formed by combining lines of different length. 
The rhythm of only the last four or five syllables is 
rigidly determined. Thus the metres of the Rv. stand 
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midway between the archaic metres of the Avesta, which 
are governed only by the number of syllables, and tlie 
more polished measures of Classical Sanskrit in which, as 
a rule, the quantity of every single syllable is fixed. The 
Vedic metres are the foundation of all tlie classical Sanskrit 
metres except two". 

The hymns of the Rv, are nearly all religious, only a 
few being semi-religious or didactic in quality, for example, 
the Gambler’s lament in X. 34, of which certain stanzas 
are here reproduced from Professor Macdonell’s excellent 
translation *. 

2 . She ‘ wrangles not with me nor is she angry : 

To me and comrades she was ever kindly. 

For dice tliat only luckless throws effected 
I’ve driven away from home a wdfe devoted. 

3. Her mother hates me, she herself rejects me: 

For one in such distress there is no pity. 

I find a gambling man is no more useful 
Than is an aged horse that’s in the market. 

4. Others embrace the wife of him whose chatties 
The eager dice have striven hard to capture; 

And father, mother, brothers say about him : 

“ We know him not, lead him away a captive.” 

5. When to myself I think, ‘‘I’ll not go with them 
I’ll stay behind my friends that go to gamble;” 

And those brown nuts, thrown down, have raised their voices, 

I go, like wench, straight to the place of meeting. 

6. To the assembly hall the gambler sallies. 

And asking, ‘Shall 1 win?’ he quakes and trembles. 

And then the dice run counter to his wishes. 

Giving the lucky throw to his opponent. 

10. Grieved is the gambler's wife by him abandoned, 

Grieved, too, his mother as he aimless wanders. 

Indebted, fearing, he desiring money. 

At night approaches other people’s houses. 


' Macilonell, IdlE. V1I„ .article Humns flVrfic); VRS. XVII-XXIII •anil 
HB. 9-10. 

® HK. .ss-90 

® The wife of the ^amblci. 
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13. ‘Play not with dice, but cultivate thy tillage, 

Enjoy thy riches deeming them abundant. 

There are thy cows, there is thy wife, O gambler’: 

This counsel Savitar the noble gives me- 
lt. Make friends with us, we pray, to us be gracious, 

Do not bewitch us forcibly with magic ; 

Let now your enmity, your anger slumber. 

Let others be in brownies’ toils entangled. 

There is here a distinct anticipation of the proverbial and 
sententious poetry of later days. 

We have to distinguish between two types of religious 
poetry in the Rv., on the higher side, consisting ‘in praises 
of the gods and generally accompanying the sacrifices 
offered to them’, and on the lower side consisting ‘in 
spells or charms directed against hostile powers, and 
accompanying some domestic practice of a magical 
character”. There are about a dozen such hymns, which 
deal unmistakably with magic practices*. 

We may also trace in the Rv. the beginnings of Hindu 
lyric, dramatic and epic poetry. The whole Rigvedic 
collection is fundanientall'y lyric, special hymns, of course, 
having a lyric-dramatic or a lyric-epic setting. The most 
poetical hymns in the Rv. are those addressed to Dawn, 
which Macdonell pronounces ‘equal, if not superior, in 
beauty to the religious lyrics of any other literature*.’ 
The dialogue between Vi.svainitra and the Rivers (III. 33) 
is essentially dramatic. Notable storm and battle lyrics 
are found among the hymns addressed to Indra, Parjanya 
and the Maruts. 


' Mficdniiell, KKK. Art. Hymns fVrdtrJ. 

* ( "Dfincil lai’iiely to the tenth ]>ook. E ;/. fomptiro the following stanza from 
an inoaiitation in the foi'in ol a soni; of triumph over rival wives us translated hy 
-Macdonell (in 

\ .inijuished have 1 these rival wives, 

Risins: superioj to them all, 

That o\er this heroic man 

And all lii^ j»eople 1 may rule. X. lOD, G. 

VRS X XVI if, Cf. .ilso Hopkins’ Early hijrtc Poelri/ of India in ION. 
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There are several colloquies in which the speakers are 
divine beings ’ ^ also two in which the agents may be human, 
viz. the dialogue between Yama and Yami (X. 10) and 
between Purtiravas and Urvasi (X. 95). , These hymns fore- 
shadow the dramatic works of a later age-. There is Epic 
material in the Battle of the Ten Kings (VII. 18), in whicli 
the great Sudas overcame his allied foes. Among the 
multitudes of personal names® found in the Rv., especially 
in the Ddnastuti hymns, many doubtless have epic signifi- 
cance, if we only knew the facts. On the whole, the 
average of literary merit in the Rigvedic hymns must be 
pronounced ‘remarkably high’®, especially if one takes 
into consideration the eaidy date at which they were 
composed. The poetic endowment revealed in the hymns 
of the Rv. has continued in India down to the present 
time, for India is a land of poeti'y and song. 

b) Music. — Certain musical instruments are men- 
tioned — the drum, flute and lute— as used by the Vedic 
Indians. The Maruts and the Ahgirasas are represented 
as heavenly singers, after the analogy of the earthly. The 
hymns used in the Soma sacrifice were certainly chanted 
by the priests®. Thus Indian musical theory undoubtedly 
had a religious origin. The love of the people of modern 
India for music'’ and song is clearly connected with the 
musical tastes and aptitudes of the earliest times. The 
fact that the whole Rigvedic collection is lyric is significant. 

' IV. S'i; X. ."il, 86. II'N 

Maodonell. VRS. XXV. 

’ See Vcdir Indc.v. 

* Maeilouell, VUS. XXVIll. 

■' “These various priests fall clearly into three divisions, ac.onliim as tlieli 
main husiness wa.s the recitation of byniiis to a<-com]i,any tlie offetinu, oi the actn;il 
manual acts of sacrifice, »/' the Hinqinii of sonja —Keith, Art. /’rosf, /'ricst'oioj 
(Hindu), EFIK. X. 31’, The .Sonia hymns ate still chanted to-dat by .'^rmiavcda 
Brahmans, but without the accompaniment of sacrifice. See Fox Straugways 
Music of Htiidustan- 

" Sec 11. A. Popley, The Music of Indio. Calcutta. l‘''2l. 
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(i) Painting and Sculpture. — The representation of 
the human or animal form clearly began in the Buddhistic 
period, if not earlier There are two artistic methods. 
One is to copy faithfully from nature, making only such 
changes as the ideal seems to requii’e. Such is the Greek 
method, which kept close to nature. The other is to express 
symbolically certain ideas. Here in the interests of sym- 
bolism there is often a wide departure from nature. Such 
in general is the Hindu method, especially in the later 
period. The Trimurti figure in the Elephanta Caves has 
a threefold head. Kali has four arms. Ganesa has the 
head of an elephant and the body of a man. The artistic 
aim in all these instances is not to copy nature, but sym- 
bolically to express ideas’. So far as definitely known, 
there was no painting or sculpture in the Rigvedic period. 
But there were plenty of ideas scattered through the hymns — 
ideas which challenged artistic expression. Thus Agni, 
the fire-god, is ‘hundred-eyed’ or ‘thousand-eyed’ (I. 128, 
3; 79, 12), the reference being clearly to his multitudinous 
points of flame. Purusa, the cosmic man, a pantheistic 
name for the totality of things, is represented (X. 90, 1) as 
having ‘a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand 
feet’. Indra, in order to keep up his strength for the 
Vritra-fight, eats three hundred buffaloes and drinks three 
lakes of Soma, the thought being that vast accomplishments 
presuppose vast eating and drinking. As the strong one 
par excellence Indra is called mhasramuska, ‘thousand- 
testicled’. Such symbolical numbers determine the charac- 
rei’ of Hindu art, which is not imitative but symbolical. 


' ' 1 lie e.'^iston^'e of idols in Vetlir times has been asserted in the ca.ses of a 
painted im.iee of Paidra. of Vanina with a eoMen <oat of mail, and in the 
distiiKtion diawn between the Manits .and their images ". — W. I'rooke, linages 
and Idnt'. {Indian}. l.UE. \ II. But this is very doubtful. A use of fetish 
sytiibols, piobaiiiy net in the form of images, may however be admitted. t.'L 
Dliienberg, IIV. '-T-sd. 

® -V similai kind of relleiou'' symbolism is found in the book of Revelation, 
e. 7. I. do. \ h ct( . as well .O-s in E/ekiel. 
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for when the numbers are not too large, they may be 
expressed on canvas or in stone. A thousand heads cannot 
be so expressed, but the four heads of Brahma can. Thus 
the most characteristic quality of Hindu religious art is 
in deepest harmony with the symbolical representations of 
the Rv. ‘ 

2. The Rigveda and Hindu Society and History. 
a) Historical names. — A considerable number of 
words are found in the Rv. which became later the names 
of historical or semi-historical personages in Hindu story. 
A few instances may be given; Slta'' and Rama'^, Radlia' 
and Kri^na ^ ; and Arjuna Also the words Sarman 
‘protection’ (IH. 15, 5, etc.) and Varman ‘mail’, caste desig- 
nations of Brahman and Ksatriya respectively; and the 
word Suri ‘wealthy patron’, a caste surname among Jains. 
Of later divine names which already appear in the Rv. 
may be mentioned Visnu, Siva (‘gracious’, an epithet of 
Rudra and other gods), Ganapati (an epithet of Brihaspati 
II. 23, 1), and Bhagavdn, ‘the blessed one’, a later name 
for god. Many other words of literary or historical 
interest might be mentioned as occurring in the Rv. such 
as vraja ‘cow-stall’ (origin of the regional name Braj), 
Mdtari'svan, a later name for 'wind’, ddsa ‘slave’ varna 
■colour’, ‘caste’, Kdsl ‘clenched fist’ (name of Benares), 
etc., etc. 

b) Caste. — The sources of Hindu caste have already 
been traced’. It was undoubtedly the sharp antithesis in 

1 Sucii rejirosentations often involve ugliness, but “it should be remembered 
that all this ugliness is symliolieal . the supernatural powers of the deity are intended 
to be expressed b> these unnatural forms” — Moore, HR. 1. But see 

Maedonoll, JRAS. Iblb, pp. l-JT) ff., who finds the nioti\e foi the representation 
of Siva 'vith tnur arms, in the necessity of his identification. 

- Furrow IV. ~u . fi-7. 

^ From rnm ’hi test’; firoper name \ ‘t”. I 1. 

Which might be formed from nidha (Masr and neut ) ‘gift’ 1. •‘•b, 

■’ • Black ' as epitbot (of the dark luilf) of dav VI. li, 1 . also as a proper name. 

‘ ‘ White \ as a])piied to the light half of day VI. p, j. 

‘ ( hapter li'. See also KeikaiV Histon/ of Casts tn Tnd/n, Ith:b.’t, liuib. 
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colour, race and religion — especially colour ' — between 
Aryan and Dasyu that led to the extreme rigidity of the 
Hindu caste system. In this way the Aryan sought to 
guard the purity of his blood. The movement in the di- 
rection of caste rigidity began during the Rigvedic period, 
for in one of the latest hymns (X. 90, 12) the four funda- 
mental orders are mentioned. Caste forms the very warp 
and woof of Hindu society down to the present time, and 
more than anything else marks off Hindu social organi- 
zation from that of other nations. 

c) Pessimism'. — There are practically no traces of a 
pessimistic attitude toward life in the Rv. There is indeed 
a pensive note sounded in the hymn to Usas (I. 113, 10-11) 
which, while in no sense abnormal, may perhaps be re- 
garded as pointing in the direction of the later pessimism. 
It looks as if the roots of Hindu pessimism were to be 
found partly in the trying climate of India and the gradual 
fusion of the Aryans with the aborigines, and partly in the 
doctrines of karma and transmigration, which, while lauded 
by some as the acme of philosophic insight, tend to produce 
in others a spirit of hopelessness. The fact that pessimism 
is not found in the Rv. is proof enough that its hymns — 
even the latest of them — were composed prior to the rise 
of the Brahmana and Upanisad doctrines of Karma and 
Transmigration and before their outcome in a pessimistic 
view of life. Thus considered, the hymns of the Rv. are 
the purest expression on the soil of India of the Aryan 
spirit 

3. The Rigveda and Hindu Popular Religion. 
a) Ritual. — Tlie ritual of the Brahmanas was clearly 
continuous with that of the Rv, The modern ritual of 
Hinduism is the result of the fusion of two streams. — the 


' The tianie foi '‘nsre is vtinia ‘colour*. 

-OMenberg. RV. ■_> ; IJlooiiifielil, KV. 212, -2(i:;-2ii:j ; (biswold. KPvE. Art. 
{Indian}- 

' <’liapterri. "-o ; Fanjiihar, OKU. S'.?. 
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Aryan going back to the Rv. and the Dravidian representing 
primitive indigenous custom. It is difficult to distinguish 
between the two, since they have become so completely 
fused. It looks, however, as if temple and image' were 
Dravidian in origin, since neither is definitely and un- 
mistakably mentioned in the Rv. Rigvedic religion was 
essentially open-air religion — a thing of the grass-strewn 
sward and of the sunken fire-pit. Its temple was the open 
sky. The theophany of its deities took place not through 
the appearance of images, but in connection with the 
blazing up of fire, the rosy flush of dawn, the rising of the 
sun, and the flash and glitter of lightning. The Rigvedic 
ritual undoubtedly contributed its part to the formation of 
the complex modern ritual. 

b) Magic. Religion and magic have always been 
more or less intermingled — religion that persuades the 
gods and magic that compels tliem. Magic is present 
to-day in every religion, the formula ‘In a good day be it 
spoken’, the injunction ‘touch wood’, and the thought of 
passing beneath a ladder as unlucky being twentietli 
century examples in the West. The whole galaxy of lucky 
and unlucky times, actions and objects is shot through 
with the view-point of magic. Wlien the emphasis is 
upon the ritually exact rather than the ethically correct, 
then the tendency is enevitably toward a magical conception 
of religion. Such was increasingly the tendency during 
the transition from the Rigveda to the Brahmanas. At 
last tlie sacrifice became greater than the gods, and the 
priests who manipulated the sacrifice greater than all. 
The large magical element in the poj)ular religion of India 
is derived undoubtedly from Aryan as well as from 
Dravidian sources. The tendency of recent scholarsldp 
has been to emphasize somewhat the place of magic in 
the Rv. 


Fanjuliar ofiLI. .‘>1 n. 1 
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'Brahman is the greatest word in the whole liistory of 
Indian philosophy’’, for ‘there is contained in it the 
religious development of India during thirty' centuries'. 
Maya often occurs in the sense of ‘mysterious power’, the 
source of the magic transformations that take place in 
nature. The transition to the later philosophical meaning 
of ‘magic power’, ‘illusion’, ‘non-reality was easy. Knrman 
(nom. neut. karma), as already pointed out, means in the 
Rv. simply ‘work’ in general, or more specifically ‘liturgical 
work’. The develojiment of the later meaning of ‘finiit of 
work’, ‘recompense’, was not difficult \ In fact, there 
is a distinct sugge.stion of this doctrine in the expression 
i^tapurtO' (X. 14, 8), the gain which accrut’S in the life ti> 
come from the sacrifices and gifts made in this life. 
Punarjnnman, ‘transmigration’ does not occur in the Rv., 
but the participles jmnali jmnarjayamana ‘ being born 
again, again’, as applied to f'iyn.v tl. 92, Ih), and navonant 
jayamanah ‘being born anew, anew’, as applied to the 
Moon (X. 85, 19) point in the direction of the later technical 
term. In the thought too, of the wanas or soul of a dead 
man as going to the waters or plants (X. 16, 3; .58, 7) 
there may perhaps be found the germ of the later doctrine 
of metempsychosis . At any rate, ‘re-birth ’ is not jtoslulated 
of living being.s in the Rv., but only of the recurring 
phenomena of nature anthro|>omorphically' conceived. 
Thus the roots of the fundamental concejtts of Hinduism 
together with the technical names thereof already' appear 
in the Rv. As the most pregnant conceptions of the Rv. 
are impersonal, rita ‘order’, knrman ‘work’, brahman 
‘word’ and maya ‘jiower’; so is it later on in the period 
^f the Vedanta, when the whole realm of being is pre-emptt'd 
by the two great impersonalities’, hrnhmnn ‘reality’ and 
maya ‘non-reality'’. 

‘Griswold. Brahniiiii 1. 

- Karrnan n(.cufs a.Umt in th.- Uv. hnl iwvvi in th-- vhi.v' ‘*f 

■ the fmit of work '(‘hap Ni. p. 

Knihman niay pprh.Tp'' h<- dcstHiht’d as suj>er-|ict-sitiial than linpc, -^onAl 
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h) Ethics. — The ethical conceptions of the Rv. are 
essentially tribal as is natural in an early stage of 
society. It was Ar3’an cersHS Dasyu. And j-et there are 
hints of a larger sense of dut3\ For example, the following 
prayer is addressed to Varuna : 

Against a friend, companion, or a brother, 

A fellow-tribesman, or against a stranger. 

Whatever trespass we have perpetrated, 

Do thou, O Varuna. from that release us. V. So. 7. 

The .'supreme ethical concept of the Kv. is that of rita 
‘order’. Ethical antitheses are expressed bv such contrasted 
terms as rita (or sntya) and anrita ‘true and false’ sadhu 
and vrijina ‘straight and crooked’. The term rita, not- 
wdtlistanding its greatness as an ethical concept, finally 
dropped out of use— a <“ommentar 3 ’ on the direction taken 
b}’’ ethical tliinking - and its connotation was taken up in 
the later notion.s of karma and tfharma. This change was 
not for the better. Rita as embodied in the will of 
Varuna was eonneeted witli a god of grace, wlio could 
pardon sin and restore tlic sinner to his fellowship. Karma, 
on the contrary, was the merely mochaniral working of 
the principle of retribution. 

c) The Forgiecnc.'ts of Sin. lie who is par excellence 
the ethical god of the Rv. is the one who is supremely 
concerned with the forgiveness of sin; for, as Macdonell 
says, ‘there is no h3'mii to Varuna, in which the prayer 
for forgiveness of guilt does not occur ’a Other gods also 
are represented as forgiving sin, but the references to 
forgiveness are onl3' incidental and fugitive, whereas this 
function is central with Varuna, and, as we have seen, 
practicall3’ ever}’ h3’mn composed in his honour is shot, 
through with the thought of it. Later on Varuna, like all 
the other gods, was swallowed uj) in the conception of an 
impersonal and non-moral world-ground, just as rita was 

' Even up to tlio prosont time the woild h;ts liimllt transcended tlie stage of 
tribal morality 
* VM. 27. 
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absorbed in the notion of Karma. From the point of view 
of the later orthodoxy, Brahmanical and Vedantic, the 
forgiveness of sin is impos.sible. The Rigvedic belief in 
‘the forgiveness of sins’ was conserved only in connection 
with the later heterodox and sectarian cults', and even 
then imperfectly, as a rule, since they have all been more 
or less influenced by the dominant orthodoxy, which found 
no place for forgiveness. The doctrine of Karma has ever 
stood in the way of a belief in the free exercise of the 
divine grace. 

d) Polytheism. — The Rigveda is as frankly poly- 
theistic as Homer’s Iliad or Virgil’s JJneid. Animism, or 
polytheistic nature worship, lies at the foundation of all of 
the Indo-European mythologies, Indian and Iranian as well 
as Greek, Roman and Teutonic. The hymns to the All- 
gods (Visve Devdh) present the clearest proof (if any fur- 
ther proof were needed) of the Rigvedic polytheism. For 
example, VIII. 29-: — 

1. Brown is one, bountiful, of varied form, and young; 

He wears a golden ornament. (Soma) 

2. Another has, resplendent, occupied his seat. 

The intelligent among the god.s. (Agni) 

3. Another beareth in his hand a metal a.';e, 

The strenuous among the gods. (Tvasto) 

4. Another brandisheth a bolt placed in his hand; 

With that he smites and kills his foes. (Indra) 

5. Bright, fierce, with cooling remedies, another bears 

Within his hand a weapon sharp. (Rudra) 

6. Another makes the paths to prosper ; like a thief 
He knows the place of hidden wealth. (Pusan) 

7. Another, the wide-pacer, makes three mighty strides 
To where the gods delight themselves. (Visnu) 

8. Two fare with birds, together with a female friend, 

Like travellers they both go forth. (Asvins) 

'Such as the Vai.Muiva ami t .aiva sects and those founded hy Eablr. Nanak, 
Keshab Chander Son, et. al. 

’ Acknowleik'ment of indebtedness to HiUebrandt Lfi. and to lliicdoncli 

VRS. 147-152. 
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9. The twain on high have made themselves a seat in heaven, 

The sovereign kings, whose drink is ghee. (Mitra-Varuna) 
10. Of a great chant some singers have bethought themselves; 

By it they caused the sun to shine. (Ahgirasas) 

This hymn is in the form of a series of riddles. Each god 
is described without being named, it being left to the 
cleverness of the reader correctly to identify each. There 
are described seven individual gods, two dual divinities, 
and one group of semi-divine beings. The Rigvedic 
pantheon probably represents the gods of different Aryan 
tribes. Political federation was doubtless followed by 
religious federation, according to the usual custom in 
ancient times'. Had the O. T. Psalter been constructed 
after the fashion of the Rv., it would have contained 
hymns addressed to the gods of many Semitic tribes’’ 
to the various Baalim and to Ashtoreth, Molech, Chemosh, 
Tammuz, et al., as well as to Yaliweh. Polytheism and 
idolatry, it is true, were not uncommon in ancient Israel 
down to the time of the Babylonian Exile, 586 B. c. ’ But 
the authors of the O. T. books were prophets and prophetic 
historians, who were loyal to the exclusive worship of 
Yahweh. In the chapter on the Vedic World of Gods and 
Demons' it was pointed out how we can watch one god, 
say Prajapati, just rising above the horizon, another like 
Indra at the zenith, and still another at the sunset time, 
‘the twilight of the gods’, e.g. Trita .\ptya. The birth and 
death of gods has gone on from the Rigvedic period down 
to the present time. One can watch the process of 
apotheosis in India to-day. Polytheism inevitably means 
the waxing and waning of gods, a conception so detrimental 
to the idea of an Eternal God. And this aspect of modern 
Hinduism goes back by unbroken sequence to the Rv. 


* ('ompare the [)rcKeflure of Solomon, kinir of Israel, in introducing: forei-jn 
spoils along with foreign wives. 1 Kings XI. 1-S, 

» C4> (iriswold. CJVR ;;2. 

^ Cf. Jeremiah VII. 17 -tH, Kzekiel VI & VIII. 

* p. 87 ff. 
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Another defect connected with polytheism is the oppor- 
tunity it offers for the squabbling of the gods. There is, 
indeed, less of this among the Rigvedic gods than among 
the Olympic deities. Still it is present to some extent, 
especially in connection with Indra, who fell out with his 
own father, was at odds with Sfirya, and attacked the wain 
of Usas\ Such squabbling is inevitable in every pro- 
miscuous polytheism ; and, as might be expected, the gods 
of Hinduism down to the present time are not free from it. 

e) Pantheism. — During the latter part of the Rigvedic 
period there was a steady movement toward unity. This 
movement assumed two forms, one looking toward mono- 
theism and the other toward pantheism. The clearest 
expression of the pantheistic point of view is found in the 
celebrated hymn to Puru^a^, X. 90, which in the words of 
Macdonell constitutes ‘the starting-point of the pantheistic 
philosophy of India”. 

1. A thousand heads has Purusa, 

A thousand eyes, a thousand feet ; 

He holding earth enclosed about, 

Extends beyond, ten fingers length. 

2. Whatever is, is Purusa, 

Both what has been and what sliall be ; 

He ruleth the immortal world, 

Which he tran.scends through sacred food. 

3. As great as this is Purusa, 

Yet greater still his greatness is; 

All creatures are one-fourth of him. 

Three-fourths th' immortal in the heaven. 

4. Three-fourths ascended up on high. 

One-fourth came into being here; 


' Tlii'^ WjuabltUnt; may be only Ibe mythological rcndpnng of natural happen- 
ings SO' h as the thunderstorm’s diirkening of the sky, blotting out of the sun, and 
spoiling of the dawn. But the language of primitive myth is sooner oi later 
taken seriously and then the mischief is done, for thiough the myth is promulgated 
an unethical conception of (lod 

- Indehtednes-s is due to the toanslations of .\f.acdouell, Hillebr.sndf. Griffith, 
Scherman (PH. and Dciissen (AGP. l.'jO-l.'nS). 

" vns. 19 -,. 
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Thence he developed into what 
Is animate and inanimate. 

5. From Purusa was born Viraj, 

And from Viraj sprang Purusa ; 

When born he reached beyond the earth, 
Forward and backward everywhere. 

6. When gods performed a sacrifice 
With Purusa as their offering, 

Spring was its oil and Summer-heat 
Its fuel, its oblation Fall. 

7. As sacrifice upon the straw 

They sprinkled Purusa ancient-born ; 

With him the Devas sacrificed. 

The Sadhyas and the Risis too. 

8. From that completely-offered rite 
Was gathered up the clotted oil; 

It formed the creatures of the air. 

And animals both wild and tame. 

9. From that completely-offered rite 
Picas and Sama-chants were born ; 

The metres too were born from that. 

And all the Yajus-formula>. 

10. F'rom that were horses born and all 
The beasts that have two rows of teeth ; 
Cattle were also born from that, 

And from that sprang the goats and sheep. 

11. Then they dismembered Purusa; 

How many portions did they make? 

What was his mouth called, what his arms. 
What his two thighs, and what his feet ? 

12. His mouth became the Brahmaijn, 

And his two arms the Ksatriya; 

His thighs became the Urtfaya-dass, 

And from his feet the &udr(i sprang. 

13. The Moon was gendered from his mind. 
And from his eye the Sun was born ; 

Indra and Agni from his mouth, 

And Vayu from his breath was born. 

14. Forth from his navel came the air. 

And from his head evolved the sky ; 

Earth from his feet and from his ear 

The ((uarters; thus they framed the woi lds. 
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15. Seven sticks confined the altar-fire, 

Thrice-seven sticks as fuel served, 

When gods performing sacrifice 
Bound as their victim Purusa. 

16. With sacrifice the gods made sacrifices. 

These sacred usages were thus primeval ; 

These mighty powers attained unto the heavens. 
Where are the Deities, the ancient Sadhj'as. 

The Purusa-Sakta is one of the latest hymns of the Rv. 
It alone mentions the four orders or castes (v. 12) and the 
three Vedas, if not all four (v. 9). At the same time its 
fundamental conception, namely the genesis of the world 
through the sacrificial dismemberment of the world-giant 
Puru.sa, is very archaic'. Purusa, ‘Man’, is declared to be 
whatever is, has been, or shall be (v. 2), the clearest state- 
ment of pantheism in the Rv. The unity of the world, 
then, is found in the conception of a Cosmic Man, and its 
multiplicity is traced to the sacrificial dismemberment of 
the same. The gods performed the sacrifice (vv. 6-7, 15), 
although it looks as if they at the same time were regarded 
(rather inconsistently) as the result of the sacrifice (v. 13). 
The motif is the primeval custom of human sacrifice, while 
the central place of sacrifice in the cosmic order and the 
subordinate position assigned to the deixm approximates to 
the point of view of the Brahmanas. Both monism and 
polytheism exist side by side, as in later Hinduism — the 
monism of the all-embracing Purusa and the polytheism of 
the devas. The key to the solution of the mystery of 
things is found in the conception of the whole of nature 
as a living organism, the body of an original Purusa ‘Man’ 
or ‘Spirit’, involving therefore a spiritual interpretation 
of the universe. The line of thought found in this hymn 
is prophetic of the great monistic doctrine of Brdhman- 
At7tian, the central doctrine of the Upanisads and of the 
later Vedanta philosophy. 


Compare the similar myth of the world-giant I mp’ in Suandinavian mythology- 
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f) Monotheism — A true and consistent theism ever 
presents itself as an ethical monotheism. Varuna repre- 
sented the nearest approach in Vedic India to the doctrine 
of monotheism, and Varuna was par excellence the ethical 
god of the Rv. This is no accident but a principle that 
widely rules. For example, the Zoroastrian reform was 
at once monotheistic and ethical. The Gathas put no 
greater emphasis upon the uniqueness of Ahura Mazda than 
upon the supremacy of the moral law. The monotheism 
of the O. T. Prophets was set in a context of stern ethical 
teaching. And the distinct ethical advance” of the New 
Testament accompanied the enrichment of the O. T. doctrine 
of God. Even the derivative’ monotheism of Muhammad 
was closely bound up with the fierce proclamation of such 
morality as he understood and appreciated. But while 
there can be no true theism that is not ethical, there may, 
of course, be important ethical developments, which ai’e 
more or less divorced from the thought of God\ 

The development of an ethical monotlieism presupi)oses 
the work of a prophet or prophets ’'. It was so in ancient 
Israel as well as in ancient Iran; it also proved true in 
the rise of Muhammadanism. In each of these monotheisms 
the uniqueness of God is emphasized. Yahweh is the ‘one’ 
God of Israel”. Ahura Mazda, the ‘Wise Lord’ of Zoroaster, 
is a unity, although his nature is explicated by the Amesha 
Spentas, his six or seven attributes or functions \ The 
Allah of Muhammad is la-sharlk ‘without associate’. There 
were priests and hymn-writers in the Rigvedic period, but 
no moralists of the type of Zoroaster and Buddha. If we 

' See JIacnicol, Indian Theinm. 

- Cf- the Sermon on the Mount. Matt V-VII. 

^ Essentiallj Judaic and Rabbinical- 

* E. Q' those (onneeted with the names of <biifucius, Buddha and SoiTates- 

^ This holds true also of certain theistie societies of modem India, such as the 
Brahma Sam§j founded by Keshab Chander Sen, and the Arya Samaj founded by 
Dayanand Saras vatT. 

^ Deut. VI. 4. 

' See Moulton. TM. 


V. Sehrunier, AR. 28'J. 
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say (as we must) that the penitential hymns addressed to 
Varuna are the work of men who had something of the 
spiritual insight of true prophets, we are also compelled 
to say that the prophetic succession soon ceased. Varuna 
from being almost a Rigvedic Yahweh and an ethical 
counterpart of Ahura Mazda gradually dwindled into a 
godling of lakes and pools; and at the same time the 
sublime conception of Rita, ‘Moral Order’, vanished or 
was swallowed up in the notion of Karma. The spiritual 
tragedy of the waning of Varuna and of the collapse of 
Vedic monotheism must not, however, blind us to the sig- 
nificance of the appearance in the Rigvedic age of the 
conception of a holj' god. The Varuna hymns, so Hebraic 
and penitential in quality, bear witness to the theistic 
capacity of the Vedic Indians’. 

We must distinguish between an ethical and a speculative 
monotheism. Varuna came very near being the god of an 
ethical monotheism. As an example of a speculative 
monotheism, one may cite the Hiranyagarhha-Prajapati 
Hymn ^ 

To the Unknown God. A”. 121. 

1. The Golderi Germ arose in the beginning, 

Born the sole lord of everything existing; 

He fixed and holdeth up this earth and heaven,— 

Who is the god to worship with oblation ?“ 

2. He who gives breath and strength, he whose coniinandment 
All beings follow, yea the gods acknowledge; 

Whose shadow immortality and death is,— 

Who is the god to worship with oblation? 

•‘i. He who through greatness hath become sole monarch 
Of all the moving world that breathes and slumbers; 


' Muoiii. ol, IT. J4. 

For thctransUtionroiiiparcHUlebiiuidl, LI!. I'JJ-i ;.';; Deussen, AGP. 128-1.14; 
St-herman, PH. t-J‘i ; (iHffith. HR. 0ti6-.-|i;7. .and (iriswold, Brahman 25-26. 

ai'conling to the later interpretation ha' (i. e. ‘Who’) is the god to 
worship with ohhition : in other words, I..et ns worship with oblation the god ‘Who’, 
i. e. the irnknown eod 
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Who ruleth over quadrupeds and bi})eds, — 

Who is the god to worship with oblation ? 

4. The one to whom through might these snowy mountains 
Belong, the sea with Rasa, as men tell us ; 

To whom belong these quarters ami the two arms, — 

Who is the god to worship with oblation? 

5. He through whom sky is firm and earth is steady. 

Through whom sun’s light and heaven’s vault are supported ; 
Who in mid-air is measurer of the spaces, — 

Who is the god to worship with oblation? 

6. He to whom look the rival hosts in battle, 

Sustained by his support and anxious-hearted. 

When over them the risen sun is shining,— 

Who is the god to worship with oblation? 

7. What time the mighty waters came containing 
Everything germinal, producing Agni, 

Thence there arose of all the gods the one life,— 

Who is the god to worship with oblation? 

8. He who in might surveyed the floods containing 
Creative force, the sacrifice producing: 

Who ’mid all gods has been and is alone god,— 

Who is the god to worship with oblation? 

9. Ne’er may he harm us, he earth’s generator. 

He who with orcier true begat the heaven, 

And gendered, too, the bright and mighty waters, - 
Who is the god to worship with oblation? 

10. Prajapati, apart from thee no other 

Hath all these things embraced and comprehended; 

May that be ours which we desire when off’ring 
Worship to thee; may we be lords of riches. 

Hiranyagarbha means ‘the golden germ It is described 
as having generated the waters which contain creative 
force and everything germinal and which produce fire and 
.sacrifice (vv. 7-9). In vv. 6-7 Sfirya and Agni are mentioned, 
and the whole hymn is rightly regarded as com|)Osed in 
imitation of the Sajanasa liyinn ‘ to Indra ill. 12). Thu.> 
the reference is apparently to fire in its different forms 
as constituting the one life {asv v. 7 ) of the gods. Thei’c 


' So Deiissen. .VGP. 12S: ami i >Iilenber:;. Uv. Noten 11. Ki 
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is emphasis upon the uniqueness^ of the one who alone is 
worthy of adoration. He is described as the one god 
above the gods, as the one life of the gods, and as the one 
creator and ruler of all that is; and finally he is identified 
with Prajdpati-, the personification of the creative activity 
of nature. In X. 121, 10 Prajapati, as Macdonell says^ is 
clearly ‘the name of the supreme god’. But Prajapati is 
simply the apotheosis of the notion of creative activity 
and seems to be identical with the generative Agni. His 
cosmic significance is set forth in noble terms, but in no 
passage of the Rv. is Prajapati connected with the ethical. 
Thus the ethical monotheism of Varuna is succeeded by a 
speculative monism, which halts between monotheism and 
pantheism. Prajapati fits into a pantheistic scheme almost 
as well as Purusa; and with neither Purusa nor Prajapati 
is polytheism ‘ inconsistent. That is to say, in the Rv. 
polytheism, pantheism and monotheism exist side by side 
in unstable equilibrium, a condition of things which is 
reproduced through the whole history of Hinduism ^ 


* Eka ‘one’, ‘sole’, vv. 1, 3, 7, B, 10. We are reminded of the uniqueness of 
Indra as expressed so often by the same word eka< 

* Prajapati ‘lord of creatures* appears twice in the Rv. as an epithet of Savitar 
(IV. TjZ, 2) and of Soma (IX. 5, 9); and in the tenth book, four times as a distinct 
deity, who became the chief god of the BrShmana period 

" VM. 118. 

* Cf. X, 90, 0, 13. Iti; 121, 7. 

® There are, it is true, certain theistic seels in modern India which reject 
polytheism and pantheism, siu'b as the BrShma, Arya and Praithana Sam&jas. 
These, however, do not represent the dominant tendency of Hindu thinking, nor 
i.s it certain that they will permanently resist the tremendous pull of orthodox 
Hinduism. It is to be remembere<i that Hinduism assimilated Indian Buddhism 
to itself. 
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THE FULFILMENT OF THE RELIGION OF THE RIGVEDA 

1. Rigvedic religion, as we have seen, belongs most 
probably to the period b. c. 1500-500*. The proper com- 
parison, then, is between Vedic religion and Hebrew 
religion as roughly contemporary. The origins of both 
are similar. Vedic religion is rooted in the polytheistic 
nature-worship of the pre-historic IE. world, and Hebrew 
religion is likewise preceded by the polytheistic customs 
and institutions of the pre-historic Semitic world A truly 
ethical — which is also a truly spiritual — conception of God 
is difficult to attain, and even when attained, is difficult 
to maintain. Something of the struggle and agony involved 
can be seen by reading the Gathas of Zoroaster, the 
prophets of the Old Testament, the Apostolic writings of 
the New Testament, and the Quran of Muhammad. Ethical 
monotheism ever began as an unpalatable doctrine, and 
the prophets and teachers thereof have had to suffer. The 
tendency has been stubborn toward reaction. Nominal 
monotheism has not infrequently been made really poly- 
theistic, for example in Zoroastrianism through the counter- 
reformation of the Younger Avesta which restored so 
many of the old daevas, and in Roman Christianity as 
well as in Islam through the adoration of saint.s. The 
great catastrophe of the Babylonian Exile (b. c. 586) alone 
cured Israel of polytheism and idolatry; for only those 
returned from the exile who were really loyal to the 
prophetic doctrine of the one holy God. 

2. During the period of early Hebrew history (up to 
B. c. 586) the monotheism of the prophets was in unstable 
equilibrium. Its advocates were nearly always in the 

' Or reducing tlie time-limit by .lOO, n. r. 1300 to SOO. Macdonell, HR 7. 

* Cf. Robertson J^niith’s Fundamental Religious InsUtutions of the Semites; 
also Gen. XXXl. 19, XXXV. 2, .Joshua XXIV. J. 
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minority, fighting against heavy odds. Besides this, the 
early Hebrew theism itself was more henotheisti(j than 
monotheistic, in the sense that the reality of the gods of 
other peoples was apparently recognised. As already 
pointed out, an impartial collection of religious lyrics 
during the pre-exile period would doubtless have contained 
almost as miscellaneous and polytheistic a collection as is 
found in the ^v. Yahweh, like Varuna, might have stood 
in the midst of a multitude of other gods. These consider- 
ations help to place early Vedic religion more on an 
equality with early Hebrew religion. As the prophetic 
doctrine of Yahweh, the one holy god of Israel, was the 
ethical and spiritual kernel of Hebrew religion, so the 
doctrine of Varuna held the same place in Rigvedic 
religion. Some fundamental elements of true religion may, 
indeed, be taught by the coarsest polytheism, for example, 
the existence, power, manifestation and wonder-working 
of God; His grace and helpfulness and care for His own; 
His working in nature and in history; communion with 
Him in this life and in the life to come. There is much 
raw material on all these points, found throughout the Rv. 
in hymns to the most varied gods. The same thing holds 
true of the polytheism of the Semitic world. Every deity 
even of the most chaotic polytheism is, as it were, an 
organization of the idea of God. But as already remarked 
(p. 87), only the god of an ethical and exclusive monotheism 
possesses personality in the fullest sense, that is a person- 
ality worthy of the infinite and eternal God. 

We have in the Rigvedic pantheon a chaos of deities 
imperfectly personalized, shading into one another, indefi- 
nite in outline, and tending to fusion. If the process of 
fusion had been brought to a climax, all the gods would 
have been amalgamated together into one God. Against 
this process was the fact that as soon as one god dis- 
appeared, another took his place. The waxing and waning 
of the gods ever went on, the processes counterbalancing 
each other, so that the pantheon was always full. It is 
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true, some of the chief gods such as Varuna and Indra 
greatly excel others in completeness of personification; 
nevertheless, not even these are fully personalized. For 
if we define perfect personality as an infinite and exclusive 
personality, in other words, such a personality as is to be 
found only on monotheistic premisses', then it is clear 
that not even Varuna can be pronounced completely 
personalized, since he is confronted with other gods. 

Then, too, as stated above, the ethical character even 
more than the exclusive character of a monotheism is 
what contributes supremely to the personality of deity. 
Of all the Rigvedic gods ethical quality belongs supremely 
to Varuna. There is a distinct lack of the ethical except 
in the Varuna hymns, not of course that it is altogether 
absent elsewhere but that no adequate place is given to it. 
It is not a central conception in the Rv. as a whole. The 
truth of this is supported by the testimony of Deussen, 
himself, an ardent admirer of things Indian, to the effect 
that the ethical element, in which the real worth of a 
religion lies, falls in the Rigveda snri)risingly into the 
shade -. 

This contrast between Varuna and the other Rigvedic 
gods is highly significant. It means that in the earliest 
period of the Rv. there was present a worthy candidate for 
the honours of an ethical and exclusive monotheism. Such 
a monotheism in ancient Israel was the result of a stern 
struggle on the part of the prophets against the Baalim 
and all the other gods of the kindred Semitic tribes. The 
(iSthas of Zoroaster reveal the ethical stress and strain 
which he passed through before the daevas were cast out 
of heaven and Ahura JIazda exalted to the supreme place, 
lluliammad had something of the same experience during 
tlie Meci'a period, when, with his back to the wall, he battled 
heroically against the adversaries of All.ah most high. But 
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a similarly strenuous ethical temper seems to have been 
lacking during the Rigvedic period, or at least to have 
come to large fruition only in the circles that produced 
the Varuna hymns. Varuna' had nearly all the righteous- 
ness and the other devas had what was left. So Varuna 
ought to have been exalted, and the other devas, as in 
Iran, ought to have been dethroned. 

3. In Chapter XII the Rigveda was brought into re- 
lation with later Hindu developments. It was there shown 
that there are many things in the Rv. — literary, artistic, 
social, philosophical and religious — that are fulfilled in 
the later history of Hinduism. The question arises: Is 
there anything in the Rv. in the way of ideal or asj)iration 
that is not thus taken up in Hinduism (that is, adeiiuately), 
but rather still awaits satisfaction and fulfilment? To 
answer this question we must turn our attention again to 
the majestic figure of V'aruna. Here we meet with a series 
of truly ethical ideas — the conception of the holy will of 
Varuna and of sin as a transgression of his law; the con- 
ception of morality as of the inmost nature of things" and 
of Varuna as the august witness of the deeds of men; the 
sense of sin gained through the pressure of disease anti 
affliction, and the consciousness that fellowship with Varuna 
can be broken; confession of sin to Varuna and prayer for 
deliverance; and the experience of Varuna’s mercy and 
grace as followed by ‘slave-like devotion” on the part of 
the sinner. It is, of course, not easy, when interpreting 
these ancient records, to avoid falling into ‘the psychologist’s 
fallacy”, for one is doubtless often tempted to pre.ss unduly 


‘ Including, of course, the Adityas, who simply explicated his manv-sided per- 
sc»nalit\ . 

" “Ave.stfin Aliura ^fazda and \ edit* ^ar^lr^a are the ^ua)*dians-in-chief ot the 
rta the Gosmit? anti moral ordrr of the universe and man” — IJIooinfield. RV. J3J- 

' Cf. Chapter V. Vaiuna the Kthh'al <iOil 

^ That i^!, ‘ readinir one’s own mind into that af another man without making 
due allowance for differences ttf innate capacity and of acMjuired outlook R R. 
'larett. Pst/cholouff nnd Folklorf, London, JttHC p. 228. 
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auch resemblances in phraseology as seem to connect Rig- 
vedic penitential experiences with analogous Hebrew and 
Christian experiences. Nevertheless, the consensus of the 
best modern scholarship definitely confirms the view that 
Varuna and the Adityas, whatever the reasons may be, 
stand in an ethical group by themselves. For example, 
the late Prof. Oldenberg was so impressed with the ethical 
tone of the hymns to Varuna and the Adityas that he, for 
this and other reasons, regarded them as a group of loan- 
gods derived from the Semitic world'. Macdonell" asserts 
that ‘there is no hymn to Varuna (and the Adityas) in 
which the prayer for forgiveness of guilt does not occur’. 
And according to Bloomfield ■' ‘ Vedic Vai’una in his ethical 
strength has a Hebraic flavour*. To realize the full justice 
of these statements it is necessary only to read the Varuna 
hymns translated in Chap. V above, and to compare them 
with such Psalms as XXXII and LI, and with such pa.ssages 
of the New Testament as the incident of the Sinful Woman, 
and tile parable of the Lost Son and of the Pharisee and 
Publican*. From tlieso comparisons w(‘ see how near 
Varuna came to being a Rigvcdie Yahweh, ‘full of compas- 
sion and gracious, slow to anger and plenteous in mercy’*’. 
It is not too much to say with Bloomfield" that “by the 
side of even the loftiest figure and the loftiest traits of the 
Hellenic or Teutonic Pantheon ' Varuna stands like a Jewish 
prophet by the side of a priest of Dagon”. “And yet,’’ as 
Bloomfield asks, “what permanent moral strength have the 
Hindus derived from Varuna "? Very little as yet, it must 
be admitted. The lofty conception of Varuna may have 


' 1!V. 

’ VM. i- 


’Rv eac. 

* l.ukr Vir. XV. il-'.J; will ‘i-u 

’ Esoitiis X X X i V. *1. 

■■ U\ . 

' ( >nf- might :ilso atlil: nn«I ot th<' othoi Kiuvetiic iroiK. 
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influenced the formation or development of the various 
local and shifting theisms ‘ of India ; but, on the whole, it 
is true that Vanina “has left no really lasting impression 
on India’s religions-’’. lie has been able neither to furnish 
the germ and starting point of a truly catholic Indian 
monotheism, nor even himself to survive in any worthwhile 
fashion. The pantheistic monism'' of the later Rigvedic 
period continued to wax stronger and stronger, while the 
figure of Varuna went on waning, until there was nothing 
left of him, but a godling of lakes and pools, a kind of 
second-rate Neptune, de-ethicised and almost depersonalized. 
In the struggle between the notion of a personal and holy 
God and that of an impersonal and non-moral world-ground, 
the victory lay decidedly with the latter. Brahma mounted 
up into the splendour, while Varuiia sank into ‘the twilight 
of the gods’. “If Varuna had prevailed, India would have 
become monotheistic and theocratic, which it never did'’‘. 
So much for past history, but what of the future? That 
in the past the impersonal and non-moral brahma has 
gained the pre-eminence over the personal and moral 
Varupa proves nothing certain for the future. The odds 
will doubtless finally be on the side of the truer conception, 
whichever that may be. 

One may assume that the truer conception is represented 
by Varuna, for there is set forth in him a lofty mono- 
theistic and ethical ideal, — an ideal, too, which though 
sorely needed, has up to the present time never been 
adequately realized in India, but still awaits satisfaction 
and fulfilment. What if the conception of the Rigvedic 
\ aruna, whose ‘Hebraic flavour’ is so generally recognised 

' A.s .in inht.inor of si 'io. :il nini shiftin;:’ tholMii tlic Deui Smiiiij niav fv 
iiipnfioucii I!ic f'Miii.ii.i licyan ii> .n liiahmii Samrij thei-t, lonfiniieil in thi- 
attitn.io for s, mo ycai- aitn lea\inu the [Ji.-ihiii.i SninSj, and .ahandoiifii 

theism altogether. Soc raiijnh.ir. MlfUi. 17.; II. 

- Blo'imfioM. . Jin'. 

Fallthoi^li^_• f.)j tlu' UtcuiTi. p' fi>i nic innltitude. 

^Bloomiiild [:\ Jnd 
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by scholars, should finally be completed and fulfilled by 
that of ‘the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob’, ‘the God 
and Father of the Lord Jesus Christ’? 

Nor is this all of ancient ideal and aspiration that still 
challenges and awaits fulfilment. Bound u]) with the 
conception of Varuna is that of ^Urf, ‘eternal order’. 
Over against the later speculative idea of the world as 
the result of kannan and as essentially niTnja, there is 
here presented, at least occasionally, the notion of the 
‘course’ and ‘order’ of things a.s the product of the will 
(rrata) of Varuna. Thus the Bigvedic conception of the 
holy will of Varuna points forward to, and stands ready 
to coalesce with, the New Testament conception of the 
holy will of God. 

Still another ancient conception is profoundly signifi- 
cant, that of the group of Adityas and Amesha Spentas. 
As the (sevenfold) Amesha Spentas simply explicate the 
nature of Ahura Mazda, so do the (sevenfold) Adityas the 
nature of Varuna. This unity in sevenfold diversity ‘ on 
the part of both Amesha Spentas and Adityas is suggestive 
of the difference between underlying essence and hyj^ostatic 
division. Aditi, the mother of the Adityas, seems to express 
the common nature of the Aditya-group. 

Along with this must be mentioned the triad of Surya 
in heaven, Agni on earth, and Vayu or Indra in the mid- 
air, corresponding to the threefold Vedic division of the 
universe. According to this scheme the 33 or 33,000,000 
gods all reduce to three. These three have a common 
fiery nature, Shrya ‘sun’, Indra ‘lightning’ and -Agni ‘fire’. 
Agni is a ‘descent’ (aratara), having been brought from 
heaven to earth by the lightning and wind. Surya is the 
‘eye’ or theophany of Varuna and Agni is his earthly 
counterpart and representative. If Varuna occupies 
ethically the highest place in Iligvedi(' religion, Agni 


*'‘The seven Spirits ” lieloie the thione of («otl in Rev 1. 4 ''uera, in like 
manner, simply to explicate the unity of the one Spiiit after the analo-_^y of Isa- XI 2 . 
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stands next to him. Agni, while heavenly in origin, is a 
dweller among men. He is represented as a messenger 
between earth and heaven, as a mediator between gods 
and men, as a great high priest, the divine and heavenly 
counterpart of the earthly priesthood, as the one who 
intercedes with Varuna on behalf of sinners — a thing 
rendered possible because of his close connection with 
Varuna, and as the one who himself forgives sin and 
makes men guiltless before Aditi'. We cannot but recall 
the New Testament description of the Lord Jesus Christ 'K 
Thus the two most ethical gods of the Rv., Varuna in 
heaven and Agni his counterpart and in a sense his 
avatara on earth, are both represented not only as righteous 
themselves, but also as making men righteous through the 
putting away of their sin and guilt. Other Rigvedic gods, 
it is true, are represented as forgiving sin, but only inci- 
dentally and casually, whereas this is the essential function 
of Varuija and (to a lessor degree) of Agni. It is a striking 
fact that the most ethical gods of the Rv. are just the ones 
who are most concerned with the forgiveness of sin. When 
ultimate reality came to be conceived later as an impersonal 
and non-moral world-ground, then there was no place for 
forgiveness, but only for the mechanical working of the 
principle of retribution. 

Soma represents another ‘descent’ from heaven, coming 


* See Chapter VI. Agni the Piiestly Gotl. 

* Christ is described as: — 

(a) The Son of God. Matt. XVI, lb; Acts IX. 20, etc. 

(b) Heavenly in origin and nature, John III. 13; 1 Cor. XV. 47. 

(cj Dwelling among men .John I. 14, 

(dj Messenger between heaven and earth. John I. .">1. 

(ej A great High Priest, ifeb. HI- 1; V. 1-10, etc. 

(fj Mediator between God and man. Heb. XII. 24; 1 Tim- II .0. 

(yj Intercessor with God for men. Luke XXIII. 34 (text not quite 

certain); Eoni. VIII, 34. 

(hj One who was manifested to take away sin, and Himself foigives sin- 
Mark n. tO; Luke VII. 47-49. 
ritdvan, ‘orderly’, ‘order-loving’. 
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down in the form of rain, entering the Soma plant, and 
becoming the Soma juice, the drink of immortality. Thus, 
like Agni, Soma is heavenly in origin, but earthly in habitat. 
Certain points of contact between the ritual of the Soma 
sacrifice and the Christian ritual of Holy Communion' 
might have been indicated. Both Agni and Soma, the 
two Rigvedic ‘descents’ were originally the personification 
and apotheosis of the natural elements ‘fire’ and ‘soma 
juice’. Before long they were conceived anthropomorphi- 
cally as gods in the likeness of men. As such they were 
thought of as descending from heaven in order to dwell in 
the midst of humanity. 

The triple character of Agni as celestial, terrestrial, 
and atmospheric, constitutes the earliest Indian triad. 
This is the basis of the post-Vedic resolution of all the 
gods into forms of only three gods, which constitute a kind 
of spatial trinity, Surya, the fire of the sky, Agni, the fire 
of earth, and Indra the fire of the mid-air. Vayu, ‘Wind’, 
is associated with Indra or even made alternative with him. 
Soma, the amrit of the skies, descends to earth in connection 
with the lightning and wind. Both Vayu and Soma have 
points of contact with the Christian doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. On the day of Pentecost (Acts H. 1-4) the descent 
of the Holy Spirit was marked by the rushing of a mighty 
wind, by flames of fire, and by a strange and supernatural 
exhilaration, in Rigvedic parlance by a manifestation of 
Vayu, Indra and Soma. The two early triads', the Rigvedic 
triad of the three forms of Agni, and the more explicit 


' Chap. VIII. 231. 

' ( omparc the following triads in Kgypt and Babylonia : 

1. Egj/pt, 

a. Thebes: Amon ‘father^, Mut ‘mother’, Montu ‘Son’. 

b. Memphis: Plab ,, Sekhet ,, Imhotep ,, 

c. A^bydos: Osiri$ „ lsi8 „ Homs ,, 

2- Babylonia. 

a. Ann ‘sky’ Enlti ‘earth and atmosphere', Ea ‘waters on 

and below earth’. 

h. Sin ‘moon’, Shamash ‘sun’, Ishtai' ‘goddess of love.’ 
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post-Vedic triad of Sflrya, Agni and Indra (or Vayu(, were 
anticipations of the later Hindu doctrine of the Trhnurti, 
Brahma, Siva and Visnu. One is reminded of the Christian 
Trinity. In all of these triads alike the Hegelian law of 
the three stages seems to hold good — the law of thesis, 
antithesis and synthesis. Thus the two early triads con- 
sist of a heavenly fire as thesis, an earthly fire as anti- 
thesis, and the atmospheric fire of the lightning as the 
union or synthesis of the two. Brahma as creator is the 
thesis, Siva as destroyer is the antithesis, and Visnu as 
preserver (at once creating and destroying) is the synthesis. 
In like manner, as regards the Christian Trinity, God the 
Father is the thesis, the Son is the antithesis and the Holy 
S2)irit belonging to and proceeding from both the Father 
and the Son is the synthesis. We may find a real antici- 
pation of, and a preparation for, the Christian doctrine of 
the Trinity in the Rigvedic conception of Varuna, Agni 
and Soma, since Varupa, like God the Father, is heavenly, 
while Agni and Soma, like the Son and the Holy Spirit, are 
‘descents’ from heaven to earth. Such points of contact 
must not be over-emphasized. Nevertheless the real 
fulfilment of the Rigvedic conception of the holy and sin- 
pardoning Varuna, of tlie sacrificial and high-priestly Agni 
and of Soma the divine exhilaration and draught of im- 
mortality, is to be found in the Christian doctrine of the 
Father, Son and 'Holy Spirit, rather than in the later 
Hindu conception of Brahma, Siva and Visnu.* But even 
the Trimurti may be made to yield something wortli 
comparing with the Christian Trinity. Brahma, like God 
the Father, is conceived as Creator. Siva is the Sannyasi 
and ascetic god. We are reminded of Him who “emptied 
Himself, taking the form of a servant”-, who “though he 


It looks as if the Tnmnrti sim])Iy gathered up the chief Hindu cult-objects, 
Bn-ihniS representing the earlier Vedic worship, and Visnu and Siva the two 
•LG eat sertanan cults’ of the later age. 

' Phil. II. V. 
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was rich, yet for our sakes became poor”’, and who “had 
not where to lay His head”-. Thus the fulness of creative 
activity and the emptiness of renunciation are expressed 
both by the Hindu Brahma and Siva and by the Christian 
Father and Son. The Vaisnava cult has ever expressed 
itself in joy and ecstasy, in dance and song. We are 

reminded that “the fruit of the Spirit is joy”’, and 

that those that are “filled with the Spirit” speak one to 
another “in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs.’ 

In the Tiruvasagam ■' even a vicarious activity is 
ascribed to Siva, as set forth in the well-known lines : 

“ Thou inad’st me thine ; did’st fiery poison eat, pitying poor 

souls, 

That I might thine ambrosia taste,— I, meanest one”. 

This is suggestive of the Cross and passion of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who became poor that we through His 
poverty might become rich'', who died that we tlirough 
His death might be made alive for evermore ^ The 
question arises whether there is any conception in the Rv. 
of suffering for mankind on the part of deity. There is, 
indeed, the sacrifice of Piiriixa^, the cosmic man, from 
whom the whole creation is said to have sprung. 
Rev. K. M. Banerjea makes much of this as having affinity 
with the Christian doctrine of the sacrifice of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. But, while the Lord Jesus went to His 
sacrificial death with full consciousness and definite purpose, 
it is difficult to think of Purusa a.s more than a symbol of 
pantheistic unity wuthout personal con.sciousness or power 

' i> Cor. VI 11. 9. 

- l.uko IX. .-)H. 

(.nl. A 

* Eph. V. 19. 

' Of Manikk-a Vasagar. Pope’s eti , p. 19.", See Mat'iii.-ol, IT 175 
' 2 Coi. VJIl. 9. 

■ Heb. II. 9. 

" X. 99. 

'■'AIV. 10. 
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of choice. Thus conscious self-sacrifice on behalf of another 
has a profoundly ethical quality ‘ which can hardly be 
ascribed to the sacrifice of Purusa, unless that be regarded 
as a voluntary act of self-emptying for the sake of the 
universe, Purusa d;^ing, as it were, in order that the whole 
world might come into being. While, then, the Purusu- 
sUkta might suggest the sacrifice of some one having the 
central cosmic significance of Purusa, there is nevertheless 
no adequate reason for taking Purusa to be more than a 
symbol covering all that is, and so essentially pantheistic. 
At most the term Purusa ‘man’ and the thought of an 
eternal sacrifice might be regarded as pointing dimly in 
the direction of “the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world”*. 

In X. 13, 4 occurs a passage’ which may possibly be 
translated as follows: 

He, for Gods’ sake chose death to be his portion ; 

He chose not, for men’s sake a life eternal. 

Yama delivered up his own dear body. 

(Griffith after Ludwig and Grassmann.) 

If this is a correct translation, the reference may be to a 
voluntary and sacrificial death on the part of Yama, in 
order to open up for gods and men a path to heaven. 
Yama might have had a life eternal upon earth, but he 
chose death and gave up his body for the sake of others. 
We are reminded of the Lord Jesus Christ, who laid down 
His life for His own’, rose again from the dead*, became 
‘the first fruits of them that are asleep’”, and thus ‘opened 
the kingdom of heaven to alt believers’. 

Animal sacrifices were offered in connection with the 


‘ John XV. i:;. 
»Eev. Xin. 8. 

’ See Chap. Xf. JJU 
‘JohnX l.",-18. 

M Cor. XV .T-8. 

1 Cor. XV. 20. 
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Rigvedic ritual'. Besides the sacrifice of bulls'', buffaloes' 
and goats* there was the horse-sacrifice^ and possibly even 
human sacrifice®. If in the Levitical legislation the blood 
of ‘goats and hulls’ (Heb. IX. 13) may be regarded as 
pointing forward to ‘the blood of Christ’ (id. v. 14), is it 
too much to take the bloody offerings of the Rigveda as 
having the same reference and fulfilment? Thus both 
Hebraic and Rigvedic sacrifices may be regarded as ‘a 
shadow of the good things to come’ (Heb. X. 1), as types 
and symbols of the sacrifice of ‘the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world’ (John I. 29) ^ 

In connection with the animal sacrifices of the Rv. 
mention must be made of the yupa or vanaspati, the 
sacrificial ‘post’ or ‘tree’". This is the post to which the 
animal designated for sacrifice was tied. The sacrifice 
communicated its sanctity to the post, which also like 
fire-sticks, press-stones, and other accessories of the divine, 
received a kind of apotheosis. With the praise of the 
Sacrificial Post to which the animal victim was bound, we 
may compare the praise of the Cross, often called ‘the 
Tree’: 

•In the Cross of Christ I glory’. 

‘ When I survey the wondrous Cross, 

On which the Prince of glory died ! ’ 

Again, as the sacrificial post carried with it (in the thought 
of the Vedic Indians) the gift of wealth, children, splendour, 
blessing, victory (Rv. III. 8), so the Cross of Christ (in the 
experience of the ages) has meant health, wealth, knowledge 


' See Olilenberg, RV. 

"X. 28, 3; 27, 2; 86, 14. 

" V. 29, 7; VI. 17, 11. 

‘1. 162, 2-4. 

‘I. 162-163; IV. 38, 39. 40. 

• Cf. the legend of Sunahsepa 1. 21, 12-i:!. 

■ Cf. Phillips, TV. 22.3. 

“ Ry. Ill 8 is addressed to the deifietl Sacrificial Post (Yupa ) ; and its synonym 
Fonof^iafi, ‘Sacrificial Tree’, occurs in each of the ten Apri hymns. 
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efficiency, the freeing of the slave, the prohibition of the 
drink curse, etc., for these things are found wherever God 
in Christ is best known. And in addition to these temporal 
by-products of the sacrificial death of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, there is the supreme experience of ‘the forgiveness 
of sin’ and ‘the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing’. 

4. The most striking points of contact between Rigvedic 
doctrine and Hebrew and Christian doctrine are un- 
doubtedly to be found in the field of eschatology k There 
is drawn in the Rv. the ethical distinction between the 
righteous and the wicked both in character and in destiny. 
The righteous at death go to the heaven of Yaina, a place 
of blessedness unspeakable, while the wicked are cast into 
a dark and bottomless pit. So in the Bible Heaven is 
described as a place of ‘fulness of joy’ and of ‘pleasures 
for evermore’; a place of ‘glory’, a state of ‘eternal life’, 
a ‘kingdom prepared from the foundation of the world’; a 
place prepared for the redeemed in the ‘many mansions’ 
of the ‘Father’s house’, where they will be received by 
Christ, and will enjoy His fellowship for ever-. Similarly 
Hell is described in the Bible as a condition of ‘shame and 
everlasting contempt’; a state of punishment consisting of 
‘outer darkness’, of ‘the eternal fire prepared for the devil 
and his angels’, and of ‘the weeping and the gnashing of 
teeth’, the state of those ‘for whom the blackness of 
darkness hath been reserved for ever.". 

Both the Rigveda and the Bible set forth the luminous 
nature and environment of the life of the blessed dead. 
The Vedic paradise or ‘sun-home of the soul’ is situated 
in the lap of the ruddy dawns, or in the highest step of 
Visnu, the place of the sun at the zenith. There the 
blessed dead have bodies which are congruous with their 

' pp 'JM ff. an.i ilii ff. 

-Ps. XVL 11; I.XXHl. .>4; Oaii. XJI. i; Matt. XXV. :!4. 46; John XIV. 

' Dan. XIT- 2; ^latt XXV. 41, -It). .luiie I'J. 
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environment. Likewise both in the O. T. and the N. T. 
the ‘righteous’ and ‘they that turn many to righteousness’ 
are described as ‘shining forth as the sun in the Kingdom 
of their Father’, ‘shining as the brightness of the firma- 
ment’, and ‘as the stars for ever and ever”. 

According to both the Rv. and the N. T. the blessed 
dead are furnished in the heavenly world with bodies 
suitable to their new environment. As the Vedic saint 
put on a heavenly body, by implication luminous and 
glorified, so he put off all the blemishes and imperfections 
of the earthly bodyv According to the New Testament 
the transfigured Christ, His face shining like the sun and 
His garments being white as the light, was the pledge and 
pattern of the glorified state of the believer. The promises 
of Scripture all point to this, ‘the body of our humiliation’ 
being destined to be ‘conformed to the body of His glory’. 
It was the conviction of the Apostle Paul that ‘as we have 
borne the image of the earthly, we shall also bear the image 
of the lieavenly’, and that ‘if the earthly house of our 
tabernacle ii.e. our bodily frame) be dissolved, we have a 
building from God, a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens’; and the normal Christian attitude was 
defined by him as ‘waiting for our adoption, to wit, the 
redemption of the body”*. 

Finally, in both the Rigvedu and the Bible there is set 
forth the blessedness of the Divine presence and fellowship. 
According to the Rv. the sainted dead behold Yaina and 
Varuna and commune with the heavenly ones in the realms 
of light '. The G. T. |)ictures the state of the blessed dead 
as one in whioli they shall behold God's face in righteous- 
ness and shall b(} satisfied, H(! being the strength of their 


' Dan XII .Mat! .Mil. 4 I 
-p. MI ff 

'■Malt XVil. riiil. HI 21 ; I I'nr. .\\ M 2( \ , I ; l;,,m VIM J : 
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heart and their portion for ever The N. T. picture is 
essentially the same. The blessed dead are to be where 
Christ is, in the place which He has prepared for them. 
They shall see Him even as He is and be like Him. \ A 
note of yearning is heard in Paul’s desire ‘to depart and 
be with Christ’. 

The points of contact between the Rigvedic and the 
Biblical eschatology are thus very striking. We note in 
the Vedic doctrine of the future life a further ‘Hebraic 
flavour’ in addition to that of the penitential hymns. In 
proportion as the description of the Rigvedic paradise 
approximate to that of the Biblical picture of the future 
state of the redeemed, it is clear that it diverges from the 
doctrine of transmigration as held in the later Hindu 
eschatology. 

5. As already remarked, the early religion of the Vedic 
Indians, like that of each of the other Indo-European 
peoples, Iranians, Greeks, Romans, Celts, Teutons and 
Slavs, was polytheistic. What hints or suggestions of 
truth did such a polytheism furnish? In the first place, 
the Rv. polytheism, so essentially animistic in character, 
emphasized one fundamental doctrine of true religion, 
namely the omnipresence and immanence of Deity. Nature, 
especially in its striking phenomena, such as heaven, sun, 
moon, lightning, wind, rain, etc., was regarded as an 
apocalypse of the Divine. We may compare Ps. XIX. 1 : — 

The heavens declare the glory of God 

And the firmament showeth His handiwork. 

Then too the fact has already been pointed out in 
connection with the description of each deity, that there 
is much raw material in the Rv. on such important topics 
as the following : the existence, manifestation, power, 
wonder-working, justice, grace and helpfulness of God (or 


■Ps. XVJI, i:, ; LXXlir. 20. 

-John XIV. 1 .Tohn III. 2. 

' Phil. I 2-5. Cf. the similai note in R\. I. ir>4, 5. 
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gods); God as the lord of nature and of battles; the 
correlation of grace and faith; repentance, confession, and 
the forgiveness of sin; communion with God, God’s care 
for His own, and the future life. Thus even in connection 
with a polytheistic and not fully ethicised conception of 
Deity, it is clear that the Vedic Indians had some light, 
the Eternal God not having left Himself without witness 
among them. We may thankfully acknowledge every 
gleam of spiritual illumination which the hymns of the Rv. 
reveal, in particular the picture of the gracious and sin- 
pardoning Varuua. 

The Rigvedic polytheism, as we have seen, was in 
unstable equilibrium, with a tendency toward monotheism 
on the one side, toward Pantheism, on the other. Early 
Iranian polytheism through the influence of the Zoroastrian 
reform issued ip something very similar to an ethical 
monotheism, while early Vedic polytheism, in the absence 
of a prophetic personality like Zoroaster, issued finally in 
pantheism. The pantheism thus chosen did not altogether 
negate either polytheism or monotheism, but suffered them 
td remain as unripe views suitable for those regarded as 
immature. 

6. We may glance finally at a notable modern attempt 
to find a strict and consistent monotheism in the Rv. 
Swami Dayanand Sarasvatl* (1824-1883) looked out on the 
religious life of India and saw two foreign monotheisms, 
both of Semitic origin, namely Christianity and Islam, 
which were growing relatively faster than Hinduism \ He 
noticed that each had a compact and definite creed, so 

‘ Lajpat Rai, Arya SamSj, 2r)0 ft.; Griswold, Art. Arya Sama], KRE. 11. 

’ This still continues. According to the Census of I!t21 the increases in jxrpu- 
lation in the Indian Empire during the decade togethei with their 

percentages for Hindus, Muhammadans, Buddhists and Christians respectively are 
as follows’ — 

Hindus — .S52,.30() that is "dy'' o decrease 

Muhammadans -f-2,0S7,l)di ., , 3’ 13^ inerea.se 

Buddhists -f- .StO,.',!.') . T'Oil" .i 

Christians -f- sTT.STh ,, ,, dd'iil", ,i 
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different from the chaotic condition of things in Hinduism'. 
It was obviously only a question of time for these foreign 
creeds to win the day in India, unless the adverse tide 
were checked. In order to effect this, he saw clearly that 
an indigenous monotheism having the same virility and 
militant character as Islam and Christianity must either 
be discovered or created. He felt that it must be a 
distinctly Indian monotheism, not like the Brahma Samaj 
with its striving after an international platform and an 
all-embracing creed. The many gods of the llv. were, 
accordingly, interpreted as different names for the one 
God and the unity of Hindu pantheism^ was conceived 
monotheistically. He observed that both Islam and 
Christianity permit widow-remarriage and that as a result 
the ratio of their increase is superior to that of Hinduism. 
Without interfering with the Hindu prejudice against the 
remarriage of widows, he provided a plan against the loss 
of population thereby entailed, viz., the doctrine of niyoga, 
by which widows could be utilized apart from marriage 
for the propagation of offspring". A brief creed in the 
form of ‘ten principles’ was elaborated to serve for 
purposes of religious propaganda An Indian theism was 
thus produced with a short and definite creed (or more 
exactly with a creed within a creed j, to oppose the foreign 
theisms, Christianity and Islam. It left almost everything 
intact in Hinduism except polytheism and idolatry. These 
things were not found in the foreign theisms, nor in the 


’ Lajpat Rui, op. cit. 11.5 

-Tin- unity atfinue-i in the quotations on p. 1 1 7 oi I.ajpat Rai’s Arya Samoj 
i-' tfaf unity of tin* inijiei'sonal Inahma. ekaiUevadvilJi/am ‘one only without a 
'joronii not tiint of God oonstmcd personally and monothcisticallv. 

llai. op. at 147 ft Viynga, it is true, Is sanitionc'l in Mann V. 
I7 S-j 6''. .<oe al>'. Dent -X \ V. J o, Gen XXXVm. ,s. 

Till'' nci’d {up. rt! f). loi ff.) is so colouiless atid ireneral that almost aiiv 
iheisr -di ilip of ihf* PHith might subsonl>e to it. if he wore allowed to put his 
own i.if (pfctation t»n arfi' ie I. It looks as ii this creed wei’e juiraarily intended 
'OI the of inrti^m foopci^anda. the real working creed oi the Arra Samaj 

- unsi^tincT of the fiftr-'-nc t»M. hinirs of Itnyananda (o; at ■''1 ff ) 
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Vedas as interpreted by Swami Dayanand, hence must not 
be found in the new-born Indian theism. Swami Dayanand 
guessed correctly that for a time at least the average 
educated Hindu would prefer to join such a theism as the 
Arya Samaj rather than one or the other of the foreign 
theisms. In doctrine and polity Swami Dayanand kept 
so close to orthodox Hinduism that there was no violent 
break in passing over from the Sanatan Dharma to the 
Arya Samaj. This all represents an extremely clever 
attempt on the part of Swami Dayanand. 

It would have been possible for the founder of the 
Arya Samaj to have constructed a distinctively Indian 
theism on the basis of Varuna, the most ethical and 
theistic of all the Vedic gods, thus linking up Indian with 
Iranian theism ' and providing a possible line of approach 
to the Parsee Community. But this would not have 
promised the immediate results which he desired, and 
besides would have required a type of scholarship and a 
critical acumen which he did not possess. There are so 
few references in the Rigredadibha/iyabhuviikd to the 
Varuna hymns that, in view of their lofty spiritual quality, 
one cannot but feel that Swami Dayanand did not find the 
‘Hebraic flavour’ of these hymns quite to his taste®. To 
overlook the theistic and ethical significance of Varuna is 
as if one were to pass by the prophecy of Isaiah and 
concentrate one’s attention upon Esther and Ecclesiastes. 

Notwithstanding these and other defects which might 
be pointed out, Swami Dayanand succeeded in founding 
an indigenous Indian theism non-polytheistic and non- 
idolatrous, right in the very home of pantheism, polytheism 
and idolatry. This was certainly a notable achievement. 

If in reducing the multiplicity of Rigvedic gods to one 
Hod, he committed a sin against the critical conscience, 

’ Varuna oritfinally thp samr as Aliura Maztla. 

* In the Vedic stanzas quoted hy Lajpat Rai cit. 117 ff.) as furnishing a 
basis for a monotheism ••ol the highest, most exclusive and most exited kind”, 
tlieie is not a single <|iiotatinn from any hymn to Vanina and the Aditya«. 

24 
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this much may be said on his behalf that the logical goal 
of polytheism is monotheism*; and further that a modern 
political and religious reformer, while even granting that 
for the consciousness of the Vedic Indians there -were 
‘gods many and lords many’, might yet be permitted for 
nationalistic purposes to hold that ‘instead of issuing in 
pantheism” Vedism ought to have issued in a clear-cut and 
definite monotheism’^, and hence for all practical purposes 
did so issue. The Society founded by Swami Dayanand 
has drawn a large number of educated Hindus out from 
the influence of pantheism, polytheism and idolatry, has 
set before them the worship of one God, and has instilled 
into them a strenuous and optimistic spirit. In these 
respects the Arya SamliJ is akin to Christianity and Islam, 
and is to be reckoned among the important theisms of the 
world. One may cherish the hope that with the increasing 
knowledge of sound methods of research the Arya Samaj 
may be led to make a more searching and critical exam- 
ination of the foundations of its faith as laid in the ancient 
literature. It is reassuring to be told that ‘the Arya Samaj 
does not claim infallibility’* for the Vedic translations, 
commentaries and (by implication) theology of its founder 
Swami Dayanand Sarasvatl. This apparently leaves the 
way open for profound changes to be made in the future, 
7. Conclusion. — To sum up in brief. While certain 
aspects and teachings of the Rigveda, such as its dominant 
polytheism, its incipient pantheism, and its increasing 
tendency toward an abstract and non-ethical intellectualism 
find their fulfilment in the later Hinduism, there are other 
aspects of Rigvedic teaching which point rather in the 
direction of Christianity', such as the monotheistic and 
ethical Varuna, the high-priestly and mediatory Agni, the 

^ p. 87 n. 2. 

* Pantheism for the literati, polvtheism or at most an unstable monotheism for 
the multitude. 

^p. ml 

^ Lajpat Rai, op, etl, 
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emphasis on the forgiveness of sin in connection with 
Varuna and the Adityas, and the doctrine of the last 
things — heavenly home, luminous body, beatific vision, etc., 
etc. — so different from the later doctrine of transmigration. 
In view of this latter group of conceptions and aspirations, 
which have had no adequate fulfilment in Hinduism, but 
have such obvious points of contact with Biblical religion, 
Farquhar is justified in saying that “this early faith stands 
much nearer to Christianity than it does to Hinduism”, 
and that “the religion of Christ is the .spiritual crown of 
the religion of the Rigveda '. For the same reason 
K. M. Banerjea” writes that “if the authors of the Vedas 
could by any possibility now return to the world, they 
would at once recognize the Indian Christians far more 
complacently as their own descendants than any other 
body of educated Indians”, 

It is a fundamental truth that God has never left 
Himself without witness in any age or among any people, 
for the things that are seen attest the existence of the 
unseen God, the ‘rains and fruitful seasons' bear witness 
to His beneficence, and to some extent the operations of 
conscience reflect His will and make manifest His Lmv^. 
Thus there is a light that lighteth every man that Cometh 
into the world ^ the light of intelligence and reason, the 
light of conscience, the light that springs from the fact 
that we are made for God and that our hearts are restless 
until they rest in Hini^ As ‘by divers portions and in 
divers manners’ God spake to the Hebrews through their 
prophets so He spake, though less clearly, to the Vedic 


■ cir. 77. 

- Arian Witness, 10. 

■’ Acts Xrv. 17; Kom. I. 20; H. 14-15. 

■* John 1. 0. 

■' Augnstine. 

® For the Christian attitude to the Old Testament see the following eicellent 
statement by Dr. Farquhar, CH. .’)l-52: “Jesus aiknowledged that the faith of 
Israel was from God, yet declared that He had been sent to transform it into a 
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Indians through their Risis and Munis, giving to both 
peoples more or less clear intimations of His nature and 
will, and making the very light which they received, 
however broken and partial, prophetic of a perfect 
illumination yet to come. For to both peoples alike, yea 
to all peoples, God’s final revelation is in and through His 
Son', the Light in whom all lesser lights are gathered up 
and made complete. Thus we of the twentieth century 
possess much more light than did the people of the earlier 
ages. We shall do well to take heed lest the very ab- 
undance of the light we enjoy be our condemnation, if we 
fail to use it as we ought, and lest the men of the Rigvedic 
days rise up in the judgment with this our generation and 
condemn it%' for the Vedic people had at most a vague 
conception of God, a sense that He is immanent in all the 


new religion- This was possible, because He knew that (Jod’s method of revelation 
not the presentation, once for all, of a complete system of truth expressed in a 
book from all eternity, but a gradual and historical process. The simple 
beginnings of the faith of Israel are laid before us in the Book of Genesis; they 
grow before our eyes in the narratives of the other books of Moses: and they fintl 
still richer tlevelopment in the Prophets and the Psalms. But even in them God’s 
will is not completely revealed. Hence, to Jesus, the religion of Israel was given 
by God, but not given in permanency. It was God’s instrument for the training 
of Israel. He came to crown it by transforming it into the religion for all men, 

and to (Town its knowledge of <iod by revealing Him as the father of men 

Thus the principle of living growth, of progress and development, is set before 
us in visible form in the Christian .Scriptures- The Old Testament is the bud ; 
the New Testament is the flower. But, though the whole of the Jewish Scriptures 
are contained in the Christijin Bible, they are not used by the C’hristian as they 
were used by the Jew. The whole of the Old Testament is retained, but it is 
read through ('hnst. For the Jew the whole is binding; for the Christian it is 
binding only in so far us it is in con.sonan(*e with the Spiiit of Christ. The 

Christian docs not obey the Laws of Moses, though these are all contained in his 
sacred book. He does not offer animal sacrifice, nor abstain from the unclean 
foods of the law, nor circumcise his male children. The institutions of the old law 
were necessary for the childhoixi of the world They arc pictures, symbols 
prophecies, but the reality is (’hrist.” 

* Heb 1. 1-2. 

* Luke XI. Matt. XL 21-24 
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operations of nature and of life, but, dim as was the light 
they had, they nevertheless sought after God, if haply they 
might feel after Him and find Him ’ ; and behold a greater 
light- has shined upon us than ever illumined the sages 
of the Vedic age, even the light of Him who is ‘the light 
of the world 

Like the gleaming of the Himalayan snows to the 
traveller on the plains is the morning beauty of the 
Rigveda, more attractive, if possible, to our hearts than 
the dazzling splendour of the Homeric poems. It is the 
whole of the picture — the people, the poetry and the faith 
reflected in it — that captivates our hearts. 

But there is a tragedy in the Rigveda. Every student 
recognizes that the noblest element in the Rik is Varuna; 
creator, sovereign, all-knowing, all-seeing mind, source of 
order both cosmic and moral, from whose holy will spring 
the ordinances that govern all the powers of nature and 
also the moral and religious life of man, God of righteous- 
ness, mercy and grace, who punishes the stubborn sinner, 
releases the sinner who repents and seeks a nobler life, 
and holds happy and loving communion, in personal 
friendship, with the righteous man. There is nothing else 
in the Rigveda comparable with that. Yet, before the end 
of the Vedic period, Varuna had become a petty godling, 
lord of the waters; and all the priceless promise of that 
early faith had been completely lost to India. We need 
not ask what caused his fall. Every serious mind must 
recognize that we have here a religious tragedy of the 
utmost gloom and disaster. 

But the tragedy is not the end of the story. A few 
centuries after the close of the Vedic age, there appeared 
in Palestine a religious leader worthy to be recognized at 
once as the Heir and the Consummator of the heritage of 


* Acts. XVII. 'll- 

* John III. V.)-'21. 
"■ John VIII- 12- 
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Varuna. Born a Jew, he drank from his parents and from 
the Old Testament the noblest elements of the religion of 
Israel. He learned to know God, the eternal One, creator 
and sovereign, all-seeing and all-knowing Lord, whose 
holy character and will form the source of Man’s moral 
and spiritual nature. Too pure to tolerate iniquity, He 
punishes the rebellious, yet He calls the sinner to repentance, 
and welcomes the penitent to His grace. His love and His 
friendship. He had nourished and cherished the people 
of Israel with infinite patience and tenderness, and had 
trained them to be His witnesses and preachers among all 
the races of the world. Here is the teaching of Varuna 
carried a step further. 

From His boyhood Jesus knew God in his own experience 
as his Father; and the foundation of all his teaching was 
this, that God is the loving Father of every human being. 
He went far beyond the Old Testament. His teaching is 
for all men, and is in such form as to suit men of every 
race and temperament and clime. He spoke of the love 
of God as infinitely faithful and tender to every child of 
the race; and in his own life and death he shewed forth 
all the active love, tenderness, invincible patience and 
willingness to suffer for others, which he knew character- 
ized his Father. The gospels, which bring us his life and 
teaching, reveal to us the holiest, tenderest, loftiest 
character ever seen on earth. His death on the Cross — a 
death which Jesus voluntarily accepted as being his Father’s 
will — exhibits, in one unforgettable scene, the holy one 
dying to wean men from sin to repentance and God, im- 
measurable love giving up all for the sake of those who in 
loving sin do not love God, the Son expressing, in his 
sufferings and death, the anguish of the Father over His 
erring children. Here the grace and forgiveness of Varuna 
find their clearest exposition and an immense and glorious 
extension. If the hymns to Varuna proclaim real truth, 
then the teaching and the death of Jesus exhibit to the 
whole world the full truth on those mighty themes. In 
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the light of the Cross, in the most touching scene in the 
whole world’s history, we may repair the disaster of the 
tragedy of Varuna. — Can India, then, afford to do without 
the crucified Jesus? 
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X. 

30, 

1 

I 53 

X. 

."0. 

4 

1‘.1 
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X. 
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X. 
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X. 
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X. 

94, 
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X. 
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X 
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1-0 
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1 
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X. 
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X 
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A 

Accado-Sumerian, 147. 

Ailiti, 4'2, 146, 210; etymology. 144; 
possibly seventh Aditya, 144*14.7; 
relation to Adityas, 144. 

Aditya-s, 25, 111, 121. i;i'2, 137, 147, 
3.'j7; common oharaoteristics, 14,3- 
144; connected with Amesha Spentas. 
138, 145-14S; with Varmia, 136-140; 
names, 138; number, t.3S-l30, 147; 
possibly include Parjanya, 140; sous 
of Aditi, 144-145. 

Agni, 150-176; Agni and the agnis, 15.5, 
176; centre of Vedif spcciilatiou. 
150, 175; etymoloey, 160; heavenly 
origin, 163-16)4; intoivodes with 
Vanina for sinners. 167; personifica- 
tion rudimentary, 151; physical dc- 
s<'iiption, 151; prie.stly nature and 
functions, 51. 164-16 n; prehistnri<* 
god, 152; priraitivt* fuin-tions, 154- 
157: .sacrificial functions, 157-163. 

Aiii Budhnya, 62, 63, 1^4, 

Ahi Vritra, 163-184. 160. 

Ahura Mazda, 23, 71. Ill, 112. 115^ 
131, 13.5, 145-146, 266, .347. .3.53. 

Aiiai-eya Brahmana, 51. 

Aja Ekapiid, 2!t6. 

Alexander tlie < ireat. 17, 16. .;i.3I 4*h 

Allah, 206, 347. 35 !. 

Altar (vedi), 227-22c, 2 16. 

Altar-fire. 237. 

Amesha t^pentas 25. 26, 111, 138, 145- 
146,-357. 

Amsa, 143. 

Analogy, 13, 34,35, 88, 86, 101. lo2, , 
103, 104, 105. 122 126, 156, 172. 


173, 182, 164, 160. 2U6, 251, 2.52, 
256, 264, 260, 260, 292, 266, 3(i.5, 
321. 

Ancestor woi'-iiip, 11-12, 20; i xisted in 
the Hv. pcncd, 320-322; foundation 
of primitive six’ial order. 12; recoj^ni- 
(ion of life }>eyond dealh, 1'".. 
Angira-^ias. 172. 173, 174. 322. 

Animal sanitii'es in the Bv.. .‘)62-3»)6. 
Animism. 13. 14. 15, 60. 342. 366. 
Anthro|x>lcgy. 155. 

Anthropomorphism, 15. 61. 66 156. 

177, 164. 356 
Aonkramanis. 60. 

Apah (Watei'ft), 26(‘'-2!*2; cleanse from 
sin 262; medicinal 292, 265. 267. 
Apam Napai, 260. 

Ajtrl hymns, 159. 246, 303. 307, 363. 
Aramati, 374. 

Arauyakns, 306 
Aranyani, 205-306. 

Aravalli hills, 46. 

A raxes, 26 

Aidvi Sura Analuia, 14^. 

Arnold. E, V., 57, 75 
Art. 32S-:i35. 

Alva Samfij, 67, 77, i*>6. 347, 150, 
367-370. 

Arvaiiian, 25, 14.1, 202. 

Aryan*?. 34-37; Aryan versus I)a.\vu, 
31. 41-45; earliest IE, fedcialion. IO. 
21; entered by succes.sive waves, 35. 
t\vi«*e-bnm classes, 47: 

Asha 24, 177. 146. Mo. 

AsunTti, 515. 

Asura, 60. luO. 12.5. r5f«, 14o. 14;. 
146. 160, 271. 
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A>uras (later -jUA. 

Asvins, o2->; i'estow fertility. *26*2-'2f5‘-> ; 
"cnealogy. 2 *j 2 ; miraol«‘-working 
goth, 2t!4; ])hysi<-al uncertain, 

25^^; jthysioinn goii.s. 2t;i-2t>2; 

prehhiorie gods, 2.3.0-25^1 
A-tai, l-'2, 153- 
.\tharvans, 27, 322. 

Atharvaveda, 120, 1211,226, 235,312, 
.314, .316, 317, 321; collection of 
charms and spells, 5o, 51, 86, 97; 
text book of populaj religion, 55. 
Atman, 241; 3.39- 
Atri, 139. 

Aiinjavabba. 1''3. 

Austerity f/upusj. 33'<..3.36. 

Avalllra, 2>'5. 3.57*3')'>, -cc ‘llcsecnts’. 
Ave.ta, 20-27, 60. 71, 79. 116. 

120. 140. 1.5.3, 177, 21^. 286 
A vostan, closely rolatctl to Vedic. 2'i.2I. 


llaallrn, 282. 34 ’*. 35.). 

Babylon, 22, 74, 148, 149. 

Babylonian penitential hymns, 122, 123. 
Bactria. J7. 22. 32, 33, 34,35, 

114, 130, U7, 14*3 1^-^- 
Baines, .37. 

Banerjea, K, 5f , .361. 37h 
Barhi.s. 15^-159, 321. 

Barnett, 61, 70 
Barth, 111-112. 273 
H.irthdomu*. lit). 

Behi^tun inscription, 37. 

Bender. 1 7 

Bfigaiune. 77, l't2, Ih.K. J37, 

255. 293. 272 
Bh;iu',.. 25. I 249. 

Bhaiatas. 31. 1 s<f 

Bh.aratl, 302 
Bhi'igns, 27 322, 

B{indncs,s. 29>. 

B1 Ktmficid, 4f9 51, .55. 56. 57. 61,69, 
71, 7.5. 112. 13 1, 21.5, 255-2.56. 


25.^, 290, 2>3, 28.5, 289, 32.3, 329, 
354, 355. 

Boghaz-koi. 18, 19, 23. 21, 25,34,71, 
73, 111. Hi, 115, lib, 148, 255, 
256 

Bohnenberger, 126, 127. 

Bradkc, 100, 140, 

Bnihma. 171,339-340, 3.56; etymology. 
173: impei-sonal 17.5.351); meaning, 
172. 3.39; mysterious power of jtrayer 
or spell, 174. 

Brahma, first person of the flindu triad, 
175. 

Brahman, 192; has rightful ijrecetlcnee. 
lf)9; should be hel]>ed when needy. 

flrahmanas. 74. 89. .3.3o, .137, 346; 
exposition of Vedic lilual, 57; pre- 
suppose lUgveda, 55, 56. 

Brihaspari (Bralimauaspati) 168-175 ; 
apotbeo.sh of brahman ‘word’, 172; 
deified sacrificial fonnula, 171; 
divine priest, .51 etymology, 171; 
points of contact with Agni, 169-17(^ 
with fndra, 170. 
i Biugmann, 2. llo 
I Binnhofer, 78, 255 
Buddha, 73, 75, 149. 347- 
I Buddhism, 1 18, 277. 334. -359 
, Buhler, 90, (»9. 

! 

i 

! C 

I 

1 ( aland. • 9. 

! I'arnoy, 148, 149. 212. 
i <'.»stc, (varu.i), 4o, 52. 335-3.36. 349. 

' ‘t’entum* languages, 6, 17. 
j f'iminis, 51 ,52, 5.5, *'7, 17.3. ]!U)j2!C, 

' ;n»o. 

I t’h.tse. Prof 32.1. 
riiitral, t»4. 

; Christ (.Tesus) 95, 97, 254, 3.57-396, 

I 370-375. 

I Christian attitude to Old Testament, 
i 371-372. 
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Chuhras, 3»i. 

Clayton, A- , 21*3. 

Cloml'Cows, 187, 1**7. 247, 2>-2. 
Crawley. 158. 

<’rooke, 7!*, -184. 

Cross of Christ, 807, .801, 803. 


D 

f>ak';a 14.8. 

Daksina, 4!J, .80, 240-247, 24.^, 
Danastuti (gift-laiul) 40, 181, 

Dana, 188, 198. 205. 

Dasyas, (Dasas) .87-40, 52; ahonVmal 
inhabitants, 1, .87; dai'k-skinne<l. .87, 
17i5; mintfled with Aryans. X; name 
• for fiend. 89; nos(4ess ('•) 8.S; pro- 
bably phalius-wor.shippei-s, 89-40; 
.slave class recruited from Dasas, 4 >, 
47 ; sometimes in alliance with 
Aryans, .‘>0 ; term of uncertain 
mcanin.fi', 87, 1!*4. 

Ihirmestcter, 20. I 

Dawn-cows, 187. 247 j 

Dayfinand Sarasvatl, 77, li'9-llO, 2.'>2, j 

.81.5. 847, 867-.870 1 

r>eath. primitive idea of, 1 1 ; penalty | 

of hin. 124, 120. 

Death-feast, 11. * 

de Dode, 81. 38. 84. ' 

Delhi, historical focus of all India, 40. I 

Demimonde, 78, 24f>. j 

Demonology, Indo-Iraniaii. 20; Vedic 
Indian, 89-4n, ?^s.97. i 

Demons, 20, .89-40, 8.''-97. ; 

demons of drought, l.so. 1^.■C I.s7. | 
193; of cold. 181 : of darkncf^s, ly7: * 
names, s9-90, 1T7, 188; peisonifi- ' 
eation of no.xi»»iis experiences or 1 
phenomena, 94. ; 

Demon-worsliip, .52. j 

Departmental deities, I.'. 1*^, li»5. 297. , 
‘Descents’, doctrine of lt)4. .8.5&-8.59. 
see Avatara. 

Denssen, .844, 348, 8-5.8. 


Deva Sanjaj. .8.50, 

Devas, ehildien of Fathci Sky, 14. 
constitute a flan. 14; pci*sonifieations 
I of natural phenomena, ss, 2.')2. 
i Developmental coincidences, 281. 8.50 
i Dharma, 18.8; heir of pint of thf 
I content of u/a. 1.88, ,;4]. 

Dhisaiia, 220-22.'^. 

\ Diosfuri, 250, 2.5s, 2.5**, 2*i.8. 

I Discx)very of fire. 1.57-1, 5s. 
i Ib'sease, penaltv of sin, 1 22, 1 28. 12*). 

I Divotlasa, 44, 47. 

j J>ravidiaji languai^es. characteii/cd b> 
eerebial sound*', 17 ; in ooutact with 
Vedic, 87. 

Drhler, 2.s2. 
i Drnhyii.s. 4.'. 

; Dual divinities, lo4. l!t''-20(». 
j Dust-storms, 8 J, ls8. 2''7. 2!*.5. 

! Dyaiis, 24, 9i’'-102, 1 Is, I'Ognate with 
I Zeus and .lupiter. 14: chief deity of 
the Indo-Iraniaj) clans. 2.5, 14!*; 

fathei of the ‘heavenly ones’ 1 4, 10: 
waning god in ID., 1<m'. 

E 

Earthquake, l!*l. 

ElephantJ raves, 192, 884. 

EschaUdogy, 30^-827, 804-80ti; Imrial 
and eremation. 80!*-8Il: felicity of 
tiic blessed dead. 8Di-822, 82*!, 3'''4- 
.9t.5; funeral liymn, .80s-3n!* ; future 
punisinnent. 81S-819. 8*) 4; hea\enly 
body, 8I'..810. 30 1, '10.5; heavenly 
home, 81 4-81*). 120, 8*14; hymn of 
IDnidi^, 2 4 1-242, 8 1<» ; psychological 
terms, 81 1-81 4; sainted dead as.simi- 
lated to the gods, 821; Vedie and 
('hrislian views compared, 1»)4- 10*i; 
woi^^hip of the lUlns. 810-822. 

Ethical, 24. 127, 142, 144, MS, )49, 
199, 2**1, 2**2. 2.19. 241. .124-82.'), 
887. 841, 847, .8.5t-8.5s, 804. 
Eiicratides coins, 2.50, 2.8s. 
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Eurajjian. 52. | terrestrial gods, 209-307; waxing 

Ewing, A. H-, 241. | and waning, H6'88, 343, 352; trans- 

Exhilaration, 101, 105, 211, 213, 288. parent, 8t, 244; varying degrees of 


Exogamy, 10. 

F 

Faith, 170, 192. 

Family books, 58, 59, 151, 185. 
Farnell. 109- 

Farquhar, XI, 24, 05, 11-S, 171, 192, 
338, 337, 358, 371. 

Feist, 7, I'Jj 74. 

Fii e-altar, 150 
Fii'e-offenngs, 158. 

Fireless offerings, 158, 159. 

Five Tribes, 45. 154, 302. 

Folklore. 2.33, 237. 

Forgiveness of rin, 124, 144, 188, 174, 
202, 215, 341-342, 384. 

Fravashis, 23. 

Fi’ee-wiJl offering, 233. 

G 

Uandharva, 218, 220, 324, 339, 

(ranga (Ganges), 48, 47, 190, .'500, 302, 
.303; on the V’^edic horizon, 1 ; men- 
tioneil only onee or twice, 29. 

‘ Gateway of India^, 48. 

Gathas, 115, 131, 153. 209, .347, 351, 
3.53. 

Geldner, .38, 48. 8S, 78. 97. 1 19, 120, 
151. 

GhofcS. a female Riri, 28 ). 

Giles, 17, 70, 74, 258. 

Goddesses, abstract. 84, 1<‘3: wives of 
ttie ifreat gods. 84, 103, 314, 

Grxls, M890, abstract, 84; .all connected 
with nta, jn.S; atmospheric goils, 
285-299; celestial g'^is, 285-2.^5: 
divided into priestly, 184-188, 172, 
254, warrior. 177-208, and artisan 
grxis, 103,278, 2^-2; mom ing gods, 
244; number. 15, 15n, .3.57; special ' 
13, 14. 81-85: sun-gods, 82, 270: ■, 


personification, 87. 

Gods releasing from sin, 341, 358; 
Adityas, 144; Agni, 168, 358; 
Brihaspati, 174; Indra (?) 202; Soma, 
21.5; Varuna, 124, 358; Surya, 289; 
Savitar, 278, Waters, 292. 
i <»os|>els, 54, 57. 

j Grace. 123, 125, 129, 215, 284, 298, 

; 354. 

Grantb Sahib, 85. 

Grassmann, 119, 141, 242, 260, 273. 
Gray, L. H., 75, 212. 

I Gray’s Elegy, 274. 

I (iriej’son, )’5. 61, 62, 63-85. 

I Griffith, 41. 140, 18.5, 194. 195, 196, 

I 201, 221, 229. 240, 248, 250, 260, 

I -.W, 2i)7. ‘2iw, 27;'), 281, 288, 338, 

j 

; Grimm’s law, 5. 

i Griswold, 28, 77, 125, 148, 171, 338, 
339-340, 343, 348, 387. 

Gureis, 175. 

H 

Haddon 18, Ft. 

I Haoma, 210, 2)2, 2 17, 218-219, 223, 
228, .328. 
j Haraqaiti, 30.3. 
j Haniack, 1 1 . 

' Havell, E. ii , 218. 

; Hearth-fire, 152. 15.1, 175. 
j Heaven, .see Paradise. 

I ‘Hebraic flavour’ of Varuna hymns, 
j 35.5-3.58, ,>i6. 381<. 

I Hebrew religion, 351-352. 

Hebiews. 1. 43. 44, 191-192, 371. 

I Hegelian thesis, antithesis and synthesis, 

I 360. 

' Hell, 97, 1 1.j. 167, 318-319 
Henotheism, 109-]09^ 37)2. 

Heroilotus, 23, 158. 
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Ilillebrandt, 43, 44, 37, 78, 82, 86, 
84, in, 118, 145, 160, 172, 173, 
175, 177, 180-181, 182, HU, 206, 
211, 218, 220, 223, 233, 234, 236, 
237, 248, 2 ;j5-256, 260, 263. 270, 
285, 296, 339. 

Hindu Kush, 29, 35, 52, 86- 
Hinduism, 343*344, 346, 350; survival 
of Vedism, IX; fulfilment of Vedisni, 
328-350, 354 ; fusion of Aiyan and 
Dravidian <‘lements, .336-337. 

Hirt, 7, 11, 19, 74. 

Hirzel, 28. 

Historical names. 335. 

Hittite, 18, 19, 25: .-ontains IE. 

element, 2, 6, 18 
Hoerale, 63, 

Holy ('ommunion, 219, 231, 359. 

Holy Spirit, 153, 166, 214, 2.39. 243, 
290, 359. 

Hommel, 25, 71. 

Hopkins, 18. 54, 55, 5^, 61, 62, 64, 
08, 69, 79, 1 14, MO. 138, 142, 171, 
21)7, 255, 270, 2.^2, 297. 

Hotar, 4s. 5o, 55, 161-162, 232-283. 
Hiozny, 18. 

Human sacrifice, 2o, 346, 36.> 

Huns, 17, 36. 

Hyksos, 34. 


Icelandic, 18. 

Iliad, 57, 79, 342. 

Images, 334, 337-3'>8. 

Immanence of (Jod, 366, 372. 
Immortality, hymn, 241-242; result 
drinking Soma, 210, 212, 23S-2I3. 
an<I of the stimulation of Savitar, 275. 
Indian Christian Chun h, 241. 

Indian drama, 190, 220, 332-33.1, 
Indigitamenta, 13, 83, 88. 
Indo-European family, constituents, 2; 
date of dispersion, 1 9 ; lingui'-ti*' 
connections, 2-4, 66-67 : oriLonal 


I home, 1 6- 1 9 ; primitive i ulturc, 7-11; 
I primitive religion, 11-15. 
j Indo-Iranian period, 20-27, 173, isO, 
} 218-219, 231, 324. 

Indra, 177-208 ; Boghaz-koi inscription, 
18, 23, 177 ; derivation of name, 177; 
dual god ludra-Varuna. 198-200: 
j epithets, Vritrahan, 177, 180, 20;, 

' and Maghavan, 178, 185, 207. 247: 
great eater and drinker, 184-18^); 
heroic deeds, 196-198; Iranian 
demon, 177, 199; Kiatriya god, 48 
51 ; Marut-chief, 202-207; fiiythologi- 
c.a I essence, 180 ; original nature, 177, 
ISO-181 ; prayers to Indra, 20S; 
punishc.s sinners, 202, 240; legeni 
of licavcniy and eaithly watci*s, 182, 
187-191; slayer of VrJtra. 1 78-187, 
■md of Dasyus, 193; Soma-drinkei 
par excellence, 231-232; uncertain 
temper, 2ol ; unique and incompara- 
ble, 167-198; war-god, 43, 191-196. 
Inspirer of hymns, Agni, 16 (». Biihas- 
pati, 171; Sarasvatl, .)03 ; Sumn, 
214. 

Intcree.ssion, 167, .158 


.lackson, 66, n8. 70. 115, 20!<. 
.lacobi, 68, 6!t, 7 I . 

.lames, 80. 

.lanus, 15, 1 16. 

-lastrow, 122, 14>^. 2"'2. 

.levons. F. B., lo 
.Ihelum. see Vitasta. 

.lohnson, ‘ Pu.s.syfoot Ht5. 

•hunt family system, 9, 19. 
.Iordan, 32, 189 

K 

Kalhana Paunil, 49. 

Kani.shka. 1 1 8. 

Kanvas, 5.s. 
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k'aima, V.) j.jn. i.if). :j :{4i, 

• I'lT ; ^enii in doctrinf'of istapurtu^ 
.1(1.*', !]s, :;4(»: heir i)f part of the 
(‘onteiic of rita, 1.1. J, .UK .*US; nican- 
iuLS Uo. 

Ka^hmu, t'.i'i, 21 \. 

Ka^^i^c.s, ,‘!4. 
kau^ika Sutia, 4U, 79. 

Keith, Pi’of , A B, 17, 19, is, 4.';, 47, 
4.^, 94, 99. 7(1, 7S, S”), 111, 

Mil. I7'9 .1,1 
Kennedy, ’I'l, 44, 7i. 

Ketkar, 40, 

Khyher Pass, (,4. 

Kikalas, iiO-iJi. 

Kols, 47. 

Krisna, i99. 

Knatriva-s, 47, 4!>. 'o, .41, 194. J4o, 
444. 

Knruksetra, 44, p;. 

Kuru-Panealas, .44. 

L 

Lajpat Ilai, 407-470. 

Lai Ded, UK 
Landtnnvn, 4 n. 

Lantnan. 99, lio, 224. 

Latent and manifested. 179 
Lettio goil-*.on.s, 2")9. 24s. 249. 

Lightning throe kinds, 294. 
Linga-worship, 40. 

LingnUtio levelling, 91, (U. 

Lithuanian, (i, Ji, 14. 17, .s.4, 142 
290, 42.4. 

Lovo, :!29>. 

Ludwig, .!9. I 1 2 1 

MaodouclK IX. XIK -U, 4l, :t">, :*,s, 

4 '*, Ifi. 47, :>r,, 49, 91, 94, 74. 79, 

7''. 79. Hmj, 119, I I.s, J40, 14.4, 
144, l.'K, 144. 194, Jfi5, 170, 

17 174, 177, _>-14, 2;i9, 244. 240, 
249. iuO, 27(1, 2s2, 2s4, 29(\ 299, 
■299, 4(U. 404, .419, 331, 144, 341. 
‘144, r,o, 444. 


I Mackinder, 4t). 7o 
1 Macnifol, 44, 29 n, 447-442, 331. 

; Maclhii, 217-21S. 

' Madhyadesa, 47, 94, 402, 

Afagie, 14, 4.1, 97, 149, 1 19, 144-149, 
172, 174. 240, 2.;^, 447. 
-Mahabharatu, 41. 

Mana, 174, 

Mangala, 4s. 

Mann, doublet of Yania, 427> ; fir>t 
to offer sacrifice. 424. 

Manusmiiti, »)2, 97. 

Marett, 444. 

Maniage, 9-10. 

Maishall, Sir ,T.. 70 . 

Marnts, 140, HI, 172, 174.202-207, 
214; called Kudras. 204; probably 
storm-winds, 140; storm-gods, 204- 
20t», 29 4 

MJtariivan, 194, 214.21ts: etymology, 
19.4. 

Maya, 109, 174, 447; of Indra, Is.’- 
Is9; of Vanina, 147: of Varuna- 
Mitrfl, 149; ofVritra, 1S4 ; meaning, 
IsU, 440. 

Max Mnllt'r, IT, 99. 7o, 74. 79, 

144, 170, 2ls, 429. 

Mediterranean moo, 4(), 42 
Moillct. 1 Bl, Hit, 121, 142. 

Mepy, 121, 129. ISI. 197 . 

Merit. dcK'trino of, 4 17-'ll''. 419 
Metres 42s.441, 

Meyer, Kduard, 17, 19, 44, 71, 74, 
I0(t, 1 14. 

‘Midland* languages, >4 »)4-f>4. 

Mihr Vasht, 117. 

Milton, 97 , 242, 247, 297. 

Minor Uigvedic gods, 294-2,97. 

.^l^tani, .’1, 11 4. 

^litra. ajKjtheosis of friendly C(jmpaet. 
121; associated with Varmia. 114- 
121, 149-140, 147; Boghoz-koi 

inscription, is, 24; etymology, 119; 
Mitra hymn, 11s: sun-nature late, 
120 , 14,*' 
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Mithra (Persian) 111, 116, llj. 120, 

I'2.S. 

Mithraism^ 117, 118. 

Modi, J. .1 , 2H), 2-2,2-224. 

Monism, .*40, o.’)d. 

Monoiramy, 10. 

Monotheism, wT, I't'^, lOh-ll'*, 112, ' 
.]47-2.')0; ethical, .'J4S, I 

•207^ speculative, .‘!4.^-o.'>0. [ 

Monsoon rain, 22 ; wind {tTih)^ 22, 
■2s7-'2'^^i. I 

Moon-god, Briha.sj»ati (?) 17'); Soma. , 
234; Varunaf?) Ill, 147, Vama (?) | 
22.7. 

Moulton. 19, -22,24, 2:i, 74, U7, I4(i, 
142, ir)2, 247. 

Mountains, 204-20.'); amidguity, 20'.; 

cloud-mountains, 204'20'). 

Moore, 22.7. 

Muhammad, 247, 3.)1, .3.72. 

Muir, 112. 

Mujavant, 217. 

Muni, 432.280, 372. 

Music, 174, 333. 

Mussooric. 123, 2.77. 

Myriantheu^, 2.7.7, 202, 203. 323. 
Mythological polyandry. 2.70. 
‘Mythological synonyms’; ■'^2-84, 174, 
217, 270, 208. 

N 

Nag, 184, 190. 

Nadistnti, 200. 

Nannar-Sin, Babylonian nioon-go<C Ho. 
Naonh.aithya, Iranian demon, 270. 2 'S. 
Nasatya. 1^, 2 1, 114, 2.7.7.-2711, _>7‘^. 

New Testament references: \oi^. 2P«, 
271, ;172; I Corinthians, 229, 17.7, 
.302, .397: if ( 'orintliians, 301, 20.7; 
Kphcsians, 214. 20l ; Galatian*', 24 >7, 

301 ; Hebrews, 20L, 2»02, 2( 2; John, 
no, 12.7, 172, 229, 208, 277, 2.80, 
280, 292, 302-20 4, 20t». 273; I 
.Tohn. no, 142, 300; Judt*, 304; 


I. like. 12.2, 2-sO, 22 t..{7.7, 291. 272: 
Matthew, 127, J.72, 242, 

284, 347, 29 1, .107, :172: I Peter. 
1 4.2, .'Jtir ; n Peter, 211; Philippian-'. 
200, 20.7, 200; Bevelalinn, 12'', 
2.29, 207, 292, 2i»7, .'ll 9, 377, 2»)2; 
Uomans, 121, 122, 199. 229. 

20.7, 271 ' I Tiies^aloniaiis, 112, 
Nirnkta- 70, 

Nifka (iieeklacc), 19 
Niyo'.'a, 30.9. 

Nordie raee, 1 1 . 

0 

Odin. 217. 

< >dv>scy. 97. 79. 

Old Testamonl icfereiaes; I>aniel, 212, 
284, 304, 3<>7; i)(‘Uterouomy. 
Eeeh-siastes, 2.7! ; Kxodu", no, IIM. 
3.7.7; K/ckiel, 24'); Genesis, 211. 
229, 290. :;71, 399; ITabakbuk, 
190, 2t»7: Isaiah, 377. .lercmiah, 
;142; ,Inb. 240; Joshua, 191. 2.71 • 
Judges, 1,97, l!Mi, I9l: I kings, 
34.1; Midaehi, I 17, 299; Nahum. 
190; Numbers, 1.70; Proverbs. 122; 
Psalms, 122. 1*27, 121. 1.47. 142. 
172, 18.7, 199. 2ofi, 20.7, 279. 2-s(i, 
277, 201, 200; 1 Samuel, 191; 

If Saniu* 1, 12.7, 211: Zeehariah. 29 J. 
Oldenl>erg7 19, 22, 22, 27, 12, U, 17, 
.70, 72, 00. Os. 09. 7 1, 77, 79. 7s, 
90, S7, 'M,, IIIO. Ill, 1 10, 1 19, 
121- 130, 1 no 111, 117, I 17, 

1 19. 1 19, \72, 1 77. 179, 109 ,171, 
172, 172, 177, 179. ]7!t, l90, IM. 

201, 212, 2l9. 222, 229, 222, 2 17, 
27 1. 27.7, 2.70», 200, 292, 2s7, 29o. 

202, 314, 219, .12,9, 277, 2<i2. 
Omnipresenee of G^d, 20ti. 

* >uranos, ‘_2, li 1 , 112, 11 !■ 

‘Outland’ languages, ,27, 02-94. 
Overlapping of function. 27 1, 297 
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P 

Pada text, .'itt. 

Pjuiiting, j34-33."). 

PaBcalas, 46. 

P&iiini, 61, 63. 

Panis, 170. 

Pantheism, 108, 110, 143, 344-34H. 
3.30, 367. 

Paradise, 242, 866; Christian, 242, 
2h4, 816-317; Rigvedic, 241-242, 
2S3-284, 314-818. 

Paradise Lost, 97, 267, 819. 

Paradoxes, 176. 

Parjanya, 140, 142; possibly one of tlie | 
Adilyas, 13 n, 140. hymn quoted, | 
141-142; etymology, 141. 

Parsces, 224, 229, 364. 

ParuMu (Ravi), 31. 

Pavamana, 221-222, 228-229, 240-241. 
Pavitra, 240-241. 

Penitential hymns, 112, 348, 366; 
Babylonian, 121, 148; Hebrew, 121; 
Kigvedii'. 121-133, 348, 

Perktjnas, 341. 

Personal gods, 14. 

Personifioation, 81-88. 

Peshawar, 73, 147. 

Pessimism, 336; pixtbably Arya-Dravi* 
dian i»rodnct, .38; hardly found in 
Riirveda, 90; or at most a pensive 
note, 2 .3 1 , 336, 

Phallus-worshippers, 39-40, 200 , 

Phillips, 363. 

Philosophical. 339-340. 

Physician gods, 297 ; Asvins, 261-262; 
Mai'uts, 29.3; Rudra, 293-294; Soma, 
211-2 12; Vanina, 12.3; Vata, 289; 
Watcr-s, 29 J, 

Pischel. 78, in, IS.'', 14.3, 246, 293. 
Pitris, 28, 211, 242, 232, 319-332- 
Plants, magical or medicinal use, 306, , 
Poetry. .328-333 ; dramatic, 332-333; j 
epic, 882-333; lyrir, 332-333 ; 
proverbial 331-33 2. 

Polygamy, 10. 20. 


I Polytheism, 100, 109, 342-344, 346, 
3.30-3.32. 866-367. 
i Popley, H G., 333. 

Popular Etymology, 122, 131, 132, 
138, 141, 173. 

Popular Rigvedic (rods, 265. 

Prabbu Diitt Sastrl, 186. 

Praise, 129. 

PrajSpati, 27.3, 3411, 349-350. 

Prakrit, 64, 65, 

Prafis.ikhyas, 60 

Prayer, 97, 123, 124, 126, 129. 130, 
144, 199, 207-208, 241-242, 246, 
2.33, 268, 292, 321, 341. 

Press-stones. 225. 

Priests, 48-51, 338, acquainted with 
magic rites, 13; different kinds, 48, 
333; found in the Indo-Iranian 
periotl, 26-27; names. 164-165, 
232-233. 

PrKni, 2U3. 206, 299. 

Prithivi, 98-101. 

Problem of multiplicity and unity. 

107, 176. 

Prometheus, 163. 

Psychology (Rigvedic), 313-314. 
Psychological interpretation, 80, 2 13. 
Psychologist's fallacy, 131, .354 
Punarjanman, 340; see Transmigration. 
Punishment of sin, 122-124, 167-168, 
Punjabi, direct descendant of a Vedic 
<lialect. XI; language of the Granth 
SShib, 65. 

Purohita, 4S, 49, 164. 

Purus, 45. 

PuniFa Sfikta, 54, 55, 344-346, 362. 
Pusan, 27«-2.s2; etymology, 278, 282; 
pastoiul deiiy, 278-280; probably 
Vaisya deity, 51, 282. 

Q 

Quran IX, .‘.4, 59, (iO, K2, 314, 328. 
3.51. 
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R 

Ilagozin, 22.’). 

Rak*as, 141, inti. I.')?, ITI. 

Pvamayana. 64, 6."> 

Ranade. Mr. Justice. 192 
Rapaon, Jo, 67, 62, 64, 66, 67, 70. 
Rasa, 29, 217, H49. 

Rathakaras, 31, 51. 

Ratri, 24S. 

Renan, 149 

Rhys Davids, 70, 72, 82. 

Ribhus, 276. 

Rigveda, 54-79; arraiigemeut of books, 
58; chronology, 67-75; constituent 
material, 61-62; date of colh'ijion, 
55, 165; devices for guarding the 
text, 51*61; interpretation, 75-79; 
language, 62-67; metres, 328-6.4 1; 
relation to the other Vedas, .54*57: 
significance, 53 ; similes, 28 ; text, 
57-62; Vedic bookj.or eycellcnee 54. 
Rigvedic, climate, 32*33; demons, So* 
97; eschatology, 3oc'-327- ethics, 127; 
geography, 29-32; goils- 80-90; life, 
28-53 ; philosophy. 339-340 : psycho- 
logy, 313-314; races, Aryan and 
Dasyu, 34*40: tribes, 4.5-47, warfare, 
41-45. 

Rijji, 159, 168, 1»9. 211, 214, 263, 
322, 372. 

Risley, 36, 64. 

Ihta. ("order’, Avesian a$ha), 139, ! 
140, 165, 200, «40. 341, 357 ; * 
cosmic order, 133-I3h, 201. 252; | 
especially connected with Varuua, 
139, also with Agni, 167 ; ethical 
order, 122, 132, 133, 121-133, 239; | 
goes back to the Indo- Iranian period, 

107, 149; ritualistic onler, H»6, ! 
239. 253 ; Vedic gotls all express nhi, I 

108, 174, 252. i 

Ritual, 336-337. ! 

Ritualistic fires (throe), 150. 175. ^ 


j Rivers, 300-304, Ser under Sarasvatl, 
[ Vipa4, Sutrudrl, (Jinga, Yamuna, 

; Sindhu, Vita.sta, Parnsnl. 

j Roosevelt, 65, 44, 194. 

I Roth, 77, 78, 7!t, 1 19, 144. 145, 171. 
Riidia, 293-298; divine and demonic. 

293, 296, 297-298; etymology, 293; 

; father of MaruLs, 203: original 

! sphere and function, 296; Vedii’ 

I anticipation of fc^iva, 293. 

s 

I 8acrc«l numbers, seven, 14s, 149, 357. 
three, l5o, 357. 

Sdkala School, 59, 66. 

Samaveds, 64, 70. 74. 

Samhita te.tt, 56. 59. 61, 74, 76, 

[ Samudra, 30, 191, 263. 

! Sar;isvat» (Sarsuti), 30, 4.5, 62, 3UU- 
304 ; idealized, 303 ; region where 
most of the Kv. hymns were com* 
|K>sed. 64, 300. 

*,Satam* languages, 6. 

Satarudrtya litany, 85. 

Sati, 20; occasional casi* in modem 
times, ;-il2 ; primitive IE. custom, 9, 
10; ritualistic substitute in Rv-, 311- 
312. 

Savitar, 270-278; bestows immortality, 
275: connected with morning and 
evening, 272 etymology, 270. 278; 
golden deity, 273 ; relation to Tvastar, 
276; SivitrT stanza, 277; .stimulator, 
275. 

Siyana, 76, 77, 78, 79, 119, 272, 273. 
277, 293 

Schcrman, 344, 348. 

Schrader, Prof. 0. 7. lO, H. 13. 74, 
81, 82. 85. 100, 270. 

Schncder. Prof. L- von, 22, 26, 113, 

1 15, 117. 1 19. 121. 138. 140> HI 
142. 144, 146. 

Sculpture, 334-33.5. 

Scythians. IT, 36. 
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SoJisoiis, H2-33. 

Secret iloctrine, 23fj. 

Semitic influcin e, 147-H!K 

Sexual analogies. 207, 223, 291. 

Shilotri, P S., 20. 

Sin, 121-131. 107-1 OS, causes, 

127; confession, 129, 130; n.atiire, 
126: punishTuent, 202; removal of 
penalty. 124: sin of ancestors, 123 
127; special sins. 12 7. 

Sindbii (fndns), 3*9 40, .“jO, 136, IMi 
300-301. 

Singing gods, 333; Angirasas. 174; 
Maruts, 20.:,. 

Siva, 293, 2!fK. 33.'t. 

Skull-measurement, 30. 

Smith, V,, 40, 72. 

Smith. W. R., 191, 3'1. 

Soma, 42, .‘iO, 209-243; centre of the 
VetUc ritual, 50, 209; draught of 
immortality, 236, 230-243, 2.50; 

effects descrihed, 210-215 ; etymology, 
2is; heavenly in origin, 215-217; 
identification uncertain, 2 lb-221: 
maker of yisls, 214; medicine for the 
sick, 214; mixed soma-driuk, 231; 
mystical significance, 23S; prepara- 
tion, 221-231; punishes the sinnet, 
239; relation to the moon, 233-238- 
soma-diinkere, 230-232: supreme 
Vedic sacrament, 221-222, 231, 237; 
three pressings, 231. 

Sorccror. 94-95. 

Spenta Mainyu, 26, 140. 

Spiegel, 21- 152. 

Spies, of Agni, 106; Varuua, 12s. 

Spiritual interpretation of th^ univenje, 

1'.- 340. 

Sraddha ' faith’. ^7. 

Craddha ceremonies, 313. 

Stein, .Sir A., 30U. 

Stevenson, Mrs- S., 79. 

Strauss, 171, 172. 

Strengways, 333 


j Stnaig drink, use of. 195,212-2 15,22 4 
I Substitution (vicarious), 312-313, 361- 
I 362. 

j SikISs, 31, 47. 41), lyn, 1117. 
j Smlra, 40, .51-52, 220, 345; distin- 

I guished from Arya. 40, 51; virtually 
i s«‘rfs, 47- 
; Siiia, 212, 214. ( 

I Skirya, 206-270 ; etymology, 206; eye 
J of Mitra and Varuua, 267; lelation- 
■ ships, 269. 

I Suryfi fT'sas), 259, 323. 
j SuMja, 183 
I -Sutra, 57. 

' Sutudri (Sutlej), 31, 181, 187, 189, 

' lyO, 2(13, 290, 300. 
yvmboHsm, 184, 239, 334-3.S5, 372. 
Sympathetic magic, 230. 

T 

Tacitus, 1 i, 19, 32.3 
Talmage, F. 1)., 207. 

Taxila, 72. 

Tel-el-Amama corrcspon(3ence, 2 4, 34, 
71, 114. 

Tem()le, probably Drayidian in origin, 

■ ;{:!7-:i38. 

Tennyson, 251, 317. 

Thanesar, 300. 

Theism, 1 10, 352. 

Theophany, theophanic moment, 187, 

205, 230, 2.54, 267, 272, 273, 284, 
289, 337. 

Theriomorphi&m, 81, 142, 282. 

Thibaut, 69. 

Thunderbolt (viijraj, 181, 185. 

Tilak, 68, 69. 

Tiruva4agam, 298, 361. 

Toeharian, i*ecently discovered in 
Turkestan. 2, 17; palatalisation, 5; 
‘centum’ tongue, 6. 

Totemism, 10. 

Transmigration, 321, 336, 340, 3,71; 
Trasadasyu, 44, 47. 
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not oleaily found in Kv., :»0H; j 

possif)ly gorm of the later doctrine, , 
31 0-3 14; suggested by the birth of ! 
Oas, 2.")l-2rt2. 

Tr(‘es, -'htT, 

Triads, Babylonian, 3.“)^ ; Egyptian, I 
-IJ't; Hindu, 'js-j-'2^3i 3b0 ; Vedir, | 
i.'tO, I7h, ^ 3.');h ! 

Trimurti. TI2, 2!l h 3.14 

Trita Aptya, 233, 343 

Tnlbi Das, 34, d.'"). 

Turks, 17. 

Turvasas 4.'i. 

Tvast.ar, artificer of the gods, 273. ' 
etymology, 273; fashioned Indra’s j 
bolt, 17>^; relation to Savitar, , 
27-1-2 (7. 

Tylor, !dt. , 

u 

Udgatar. .30. 

I'niformity of nature, lus, 2 3n. 

I’nity of nature, lu7, 343 

I'panisads ."17. 3-s, ,;;13. .338, 343. , 

rral-altaic, 17. 

I'sas, 74, 107, 244-2.34, 287 ; bountiful 
243, 248; feminine charm, 244, 24»1, 
2.3.3-2 34; immortal, 248-249, 252 ; , 
measures time, 2.33-251; numerous | 
love affairs, 244, 230; palhmaker, ; 
249; pensive note, 2.31; sister of ! 
Katrl, 24S-249; suggests rebirth, ; 
2.31-2.32. 

I'sener, 1.3. ■''I, 82, 84, 87, 270. 

V 

Vaisvanara, 13.3, 1.3.3. 

Vaisyas, 30, 31, .32, 34.3. 

Tn/r/i, 170, 187; deseription, 1 n. 3; 
Indra’s ehara<*teristic weapon, 203. 

Valakhilya, .37. 

Vanaspati, 3o7, 33.1, sre yupa. 

Varena, 2.3, 11, 11.3. 

Varro, 83, 88. 


Varuna, 74, 111-149, 274: Aditya, 

138; analogue of Ahnia Mazda. 24, 
111 . angry ]»ecaiise of sin, lo7-U),s. 
Asura, 12.3; nssoiiated with Mitia. 
114-121, 130-140, 147; besought to 
remit sin, 124 ; Koghaz-koi inseription, 
l.s, 23; rontnusted with-lndra. JOS- 
2 Ch 4; creator and sovereign, 133-1 13; 
etymology, 113, 1 I'j, 122. 131, 1 7''; 
fellowship bioken hy sin, 12 1; lord 
of eosmie order 133.1 , In; ot ethical 
order, 121-133, 13‘»; original pin si- 
cal bjtsis. 111, 117. 13l: waning 
god, 3.3.3-:».33. 

Vasistha, 49, 112, 124-130. 1 lo. 
VasDthas, 122, l.in. 147, 197, los^ 
.322. 

Vayu-Vfiia, 28t).2'.‘<'; etymology. 2 in 3; 
Indra-Vayu. 288 ; varieties of wind. 
287. 

Vedanta, 173, 34", 34t), 

Vedic, akin to Avestan. 33 : dilh-rs from 
Classic Sanskrit. "3; Indian branch 
of I K . 37. 

Vedic spe<-ulation, connected with Agni. 

13", 17.3. 

\endl<l.^d, 177. 

VipaC (Beas), .31, l8l. 1-^7, b''", l!tU, 
23'>, 301. 

Visnu 282-28.3; <livcrse forms 28.3 1 
etymology, 28.3; ‘three stej*s\ 2s.;: 
A'cdU Paradise, 283-284. 

A'isvamitni, 31,49. 187-19" 

VDvarupa, 27.3-273. 

Viiasta (dhelum), 182, 3 (m), ,',02 
Vivasvaut, 322-*’, 2 b 
Viitra ■’N8, 178-1 .n 7, 188: elymolog}’- 
183: nuNining, 18u, ls2-»''| 

w 

Wallis, 272. 

Watci's, see Apah. 

Water-gods, Dyaus, 9!t ; Vamna, 
13*1-138; Mitra-Variina , 1 19-14"; 
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Parjanya. 141-142; Indra, lyl. 
I'lV-IOl; Indra-Varuna, 198; 
Maruts, 203-207. 

Weber. 4fi, 69, 171, 235. 

VVellhaiisen, 191. 

West, 68. 

Whitney, 69, 120, 328. 

Williams, H. S , on Alcohol, 214. 
Wilson. H. H , 77. 

Winckler, 18, 71, 114. 

Wintemitz, 69, 71, 73, 79. 

‘Wiros,* speakers of primitive IK. 11. 
Woolner, A. C . XI. 

Y 

Vadus, 45. 

Yahweh. 147, 173, 189, 191-192, 196, 
197, 265, 343. 347. 332. 

Yajurveda, 34. 70, 74, 83. 

Yama, 322-327; chief of the blessed 
dead, 322; relationships perplexing, 
322-324; sacrificial death (?) 362; 
twins Yama and Yaml, .‘>24. 

YamunS (Jumna), 31, 46. 


Yashts, 24, 27, 113, 116. 

Yaska, 76, 77, 78, 79. 131, 164, 233. 
2.39, 28.3. 

Yasna, 102, 131, 146. 132, 1.33, 171, 
209, 210, 212, 216. 217, 218, 223, 
228, 231, 266. 

Yazata, 117, 1.33, 177. 

3'eaming for the heavenly home, 283- 
284. 

Yima, 324. 

^'ounger Avesta, 24, 117, 148, 133, 
209, 219, 256, 3.31, 

Yiiiras. 67, 231. 

3’ripa, .>(‘7,363; see Vaiiaspati. 

Z 

! Zaiiberfliiidum, 172, 173. 

I Zens, 14, 23, 100, 112 , 11.4, 13». 

! Zimmer, 2 m, 30. 37, 4.!. 

Zoro.i.ster, 10 23, 25, (>3, 74, 75, 115, 
131, 149. 209, 347, 307. 

Zoroastrian reformation. 23, 25, 20, 
75, 113, 114, 115. 117, 147, 153, 
177. 199 307. 
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